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THE PORTFOLIO 


JAMHS CLAKKB IIOOK, R.A. 


I. 


S IXT1’-I"\ years ai*<i the Kdit<»r of* l\ »k'l i oiaj » 
jjave his readers a short arlielt! from llio ju.n 
of Mr, I', (r. Stephens, on one of tlic rno-il eminent 
* Mn^jlish Artists of the present day* — eminent as a 
drauplitsinan, cedourist, and etcher, pre-eminent as a 
j>iiinler of tht; sea. 

Comparatively few of the Jiabitni's of the Academ>' 
who, year by year, j^a/.(;d with ilclikht at tlur uavc!s 
\\hieh really seemed to crash at their feet, or at the 
beautiful landscapes which carried their minds far 
away fnati the crowded rooms of tlie li]xhil)iti‘»n to 
refiiote Norwe.Lyian hjords (jr the fair woodlands of 
SiiiTt.-y, had ever seen the man to w hom they ow eel 
so much. His old friend, Mr. l^dward Opie (a rcla. 
live of the Aradc?niician), had painted him when 
c'omparatively youn^, Imt there w*as no portrait whicrii 
slunved him whefi at the very /enitli of his powers 
--;i little ffi'C}' in years perhaj)s, but vigorous as ever 
in heart and iniiul and boily. 

At last it was proposed Itj Mr. Ilook and to 
Sir John then Mr.) Millais, by their inutual friend, 
the late Mr. Macdonald (a well-known collector of 
-Aberdeen), that they should exchaiij^e |iictiires. 
Sir John was to receive one of the inimitable se.is 
for which his old fellow-student was renowned, and 
in return, was to jiaint his portrait. ll was ‘a tiaiis- 
action c.ommenu.iratintj the mutual e.steein of two 
distinjjj^uished artists.* Each determined to ^ive the 
other the finest possible example of his work, ami 
each kept his rcsohitit)!!. 

The first room of the Academy Exhibition of iSS^ 
contained the portrait, a reproduction of which face-, 
this paj^e.* At last the j)aintcr of l.ujf ll>»y and 
Mushroom Cathorers stood before; the thousands 


• The procc-ssrs by \vhii;h repiodinilions aio m.nU 
works of ;iri nowailajs, are innumerable ; and as even experts 
appear to be soniclimes at a loss to distinguish liei\\een them, I 
will s.iy :il ontie that 1 first phnto^r:iphc*d the tinrtr.iii in (piestion 
at Mr. Hook’S house, ‘ Silverbeck,’ and worketl there afterwards 
and at home till I readied the limits of rctoudiin'^;. M. Diijardin 
having then made me a copp..‘r plioiograviirc, 1 took this also to 
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to whc.m he hail been familiar lhrniiL*h such and 
inan\' other works. It was no ronxe-ntimii'il likeness, 
no version of the siller made siib-^ervienl to any 
technical method or pictnresiiue costumi', but the ver) 
man himself. f^raveU' lookiip^ ;it us as hi' dot's w iu.*n 
he s|)i:aks nr thinks of those vital thin^^cs about w hich 
ihi; man\' do md exi'icise themselves, or when he 
ilt.noimces folly and injustiiv. I**ven Iranslatiid into 
blaek and while the likeness is a dose and a 
hap]»y one, but the picture ilseif L;;ives the healthy 
tones and rich colour of the stroii'*, .ictive farniei 
and fi.slu;rrnan ; the ydhiwish hue nf hi-; liair and 
beard mep^in;.; into ;.>rey ; the penetration of his dear 
cve^ beneath the fiiriows that time has traced at la.d 
on the piominent forehead, and even the woolly lex- 
lure of the comfortalde, brown home-spun, in w hich he 
paints nr oversees his larm and j^ardeiis. Is not this 
the look of a man who is thorouejdy in earnest 
who turns to his work or his amusemi;nts with a w ill, 
and iriijoys them both as much as can be ? 

'I'hose who saw this memorable iiorlrait han;j.in;4 
before lliem at the .Acatlemy, could iudL;e for them- 
selves of Mr. Hook’s ])owcrs .is .in artist, for on cither 
side hiini; one of his ow n w oiks - i 'xilihin-.:; a Mot ntnttf 
and l.ovo /iiihious Toil. Jkitli are pictures of the 
s])lendid sea which buffets the hard rocks of (‘orn- 
wall, — rocks clothed with plants and lichens scarcely 
l«;ss brilliant I ban itself- the windv i^Mrdeiis of the tpill 
and the cormorant. 'I'he .subjects are L;ood examjdes, 
one, of the Inimorous, the other of the |#aihelii: 
leaninL^s of the artist, d'hi' 'mermaid* is a shiji's 
clumsy fi;.;ine-head waslied on slime by tlu‘ r ujjJi 
waxes, ,ind there, by means of a line and boalluM.k, 
IriuiTiphanlly captiireil bx’ fisher children. 'I'he nlhi i 


hiispilal'Ii; ‘ .Silviii>i*( k,’ ami Imi'dinl it wiili tlir -lavt-i ; v\I)i.n 
it was ilelio'inl into ilii* -.kHlisI liaml;-. .jt' Mi. « miil'linj,'. Tlur 
womJious ailvaiK i.'^ of ]ihni.i;;rapliy, havr, suite I ili<l ilii.^ wnrk, 
gnne far to ovurcunie its rliii-f ilillii ulty — . nluur ; but wiiliimi 
llli-se liioileiil lesiiUP es to l.ill !»;u.k lipiMi, the Uiflicultii s iiivolvrvt 
ill the transaciinn of a Millais ncic enoiivjh to ap|>:il llie moil 
rcbolutc disripU: of the camiaa. 
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canv.is rc|)R*sc?nl.s a woman whc» mi^yht be tlie motlier 
of just such children, and who has been workinj' 
away with twine and mesh to mend the nets on 
which the liveliliond of Innsiilf and her family 
depend. ' As looks the mollier on lier lowly babe/ 
is the quotation ; and who can tell what depths o( 
h)ve lii'lilen tlur toil of the woman's strong hands 
and dwell in that look as she raises luu' eyes j)erhaps. 
from the little face she holds close to her own. to the 
boat f.ir below, where her husband rocks on the 
inil^lity ‘cradle «if the deep’? 

Neither of these pictures w;is intemled for the 
e.>:ch:in:.^e with Sir John Millais ; but in the following; 
ytrai he received I fir Minor of the Sra~tttru\ note- 
worthy as beinjv the first sea Mr. Hook had painted 
without the accompaniment of figures, althoiij^h it 
was so much ad- 
mired that he was 
afterwards induced 
to repeat the ex- 
pt^riment.* If we 
love the w ild coasts 
where we juay look 
in s(ditude upon 
old Ocean and hear 
the weird cry of the 
sleek fowl who trim 
their feathers by the 
po(.»ls or seek their 
meat on the sandy 
shalhnvs at I<»w liile, 
we shall not regret 
the absence of hu 
man bc:iiq;[s and 
habitations. hoW' 

('.ver picturesque. 

llic portrait was destined for a publicity far 
greater even than that alfvirdcd by the Royal 
Academy. Scarcely had it reache<l ‘ Silverbeck/ 
the home of its pos.sessor. than he was retjuested 
to lend it for an exhibition at Hirmii4;ham ; and 
afterwards it was shown successively at Edinburgh, 
Dublin, the (irosvenor Gallery, and Herlin, its ap- 
pearance at the two last places beiii” by Sir John’s 
particular desire. 

We will pass, however, from the picture to the 
original, yieldinj; to the temptation to make ourselves 
acquainted with the. outline of his life with the 
])trsonal character and the [pursuits of one of the 
most j;ifted and successful artists of the ago. 


J.XMKS Cl^AKKi:: Hook was born on the 2 ist of 
Ncjvcmber, 1*^19, in Northampton Square, Clerkeii- 

• A somr.wh.'it similar subject crxhiliitcd in ter Dinner 

nwt tiivhiir- was com missioned by the Uukc uf Westminster. 


well (eijuidislant between St. John’s and Goswell 
Roads), the first child of Mr. James Hook. This 
was a gentleman of culture and taste. He was a 
merchant who for years was in t’ne habit of travelling 
to and fro between lingland and Africa, .successfully 
withstanding the notorious climate of Sierra Leone, 
then not very long .settled by the linglish, and a very 
undesirable place of residence. Here, however, he 
lived for months together, and, having been appointeil 
a Judge Arbitrator, shared the labours of the Mixed 
Commi.ssiun Court. This onicc could have been no 
sinecure, for the exertions of .such devoted men as 
Clarkson and Wilberforce were but just beginning 
to bear fruit. 'I’he slave-trade was illegal, and the 
society for its suppression had been formed, but. in 
spite of this, the annual exportation of human 

nurrehandisc from 
Africa was still 
enormoii.s. The 
go«xl cause, how- 
ever, was slowly 
gaining ground, 
and the judge at 
Sierra Leone cor- 
resjKmdeil with its 
promoters ; w'hiK.‘ 
he knew j)erson- 
ally, it is said, the 
explorers Clapper- 
ton and Mungo 
l*arke, before the}- 
journeyed away, 
with musket and 
compass, to priv.i- 
tion, danger, and 
death beneath the 
sultry .sim. One of his amusements Viws found in the 
rearing of two lion ciihs. whicli played about the 
house till they had grown to }'ears of discretion. 
But one day, having successfully disputed the pos- 
session of a joint of meat wJth a .scared butcher, thc\’ 
were taken to Kngland, and (being declined by Mrs. 
Hook) ended their days in Exeter Change, after one 
of them had been elchetl by Landseer. 

Erbm his maternal grandfather our subject in- 
herited a respect for nonconformity and took a cele- 
brated name, for his mother was the second daughter 
of a man familiar to all excgetical scholars and the 
priilc of the Wesleyans. Dr. Adam Clarke, having 
left Millbrook, resided at the time of his grandson’s 
birth, at Ilaydon Hall, Kastcolc. near Pinner, a fine 
old house, w'ith gardens abounding in tall trees, who.se 
branches the hoy explored energetically during his 
many visits. While the Judge was absent in Africa 
his family lived in the village, and thus Mr. Hook pre- 
serves many pleasant recollections of tho.se early days 
and of the old divine. Among other reminiscences 
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of his cliiltlhood arc sea-trips with his father in the 
[-eitli and Berwick smacks, The Stately, The Sir 
William Walhur, The Earl of ll'emyss, and others, 
to see his j;randmotht:r. who lived near Holy Island. 
'I'he}' were small but well-appointed coasters, anti the 
adventures of tliese voyages, lasting, as the)' ilid, 
from a week to a fortnij^ht, probably originated the 
boy’s inliMiso love of the sea. W*nen, tlelayed by 
contrary winds, they lay at anchor, lie woulil some- 
times pass hours at the masthead with a telescope, 
watehinj; the other shippiiiLj, or wouKl listen de- 
lightedly to his father’s storit.s of tlu! wreckers anti 
smugglers of the I’.astern coast, the wilder for their 
truth. In those rough days (or times a litth? earlier) 
the shrunken carcasses of pirates, mutineers, and 
inurderrr.s. swung in creaking chains on stilitary 
gibbets, a ghastly 
warning to all 
evil-doers ; but 


and gallery in Charlotte Street. Fit/roy S<iiiare'i. he 
tcMik his early productions to Jackson, the ]u»rtrait- 
painter, an ardent WesKyan ami a great friend of 
the family. The btild and extraordinarily rapid 
method of this artist may perhaps have? impres.seii 
the young student, whose work from the first seems 
tc* liave been free fn>m hesitation and timidity. In 
183.4, when fifteen years old, he left the Islington 
scluuil, and for a year (jr mrwe was left jiretty much 
to his own di'vices, ranging far and wide ovt:r the 
north of l-omloii, and sometimes bathing, many 
times a-day, in the New River. At this time, too. 
he often lay awake at night scheming how to make 
his alhiwance of a halfpeiinx’ a week, cover the ex- 
luriises of his guinea-pigs and rabbits, a difficulty 
which led to more than one vc'getable loray. Ulti- 
mately he began 
a course of stud\', 
‘ chiefly at t In- 


in some places 
wrecking still re- 
mained a covertly 
a c k n o w 1 e d g e d 
calling, and a 
familiar toast 
among the men 
who do votetl 
theins»-lves to this 
dreadful <.>ccu])a- 
tion was ‘A lum- 
rlred sail and a 
thundering gale.’ 
(^n uninhabited 
stretches of ccjast. 



British Museum, 
from the hdgin 
.Marbles. Thence, 
a yea-v later, he 
sent in a drawing 
for ailmission U* 
the schools uf the 
Royal Academy 
(then under the 
keeper ship of 
Hilton , to whicli 
he was admitte<l 
b\ making .1 
second drawing 
and the usual 


as the story gws, 

where there was small fear of detection, tliey wtiiild 
even hobble an old horse, by tying up one of his 
fore legs, and, having fastened a lanlern round his 
neck, drive him round ami round on dark, windy 
nights. 'I'he regular, imdiilaling motion of the light 
resembled, to those at sea. that of an anchored vessel, 


anatomical dia- 
grams. in Deceitiber. Both sludic.s* are for- 

innately j)reser\’e(l, and are remarkable for their 
breadth, delicacy of modelling and relief on the light 
side, and for the intelligent care with which the 
extremities are finished. 'rims began a can i r of 
success almost uncheck(?d. and well deservetl, as a 


and lured not a few devoted .sail to destructicui and 
plunder. 

riie young Hook at thi.s time wms being educated 
at the North Islington Jhoprielary Scliool, where. 
aiiicMig his otlier stuclie.s, lie acejuired a knowledge ol 
the elements of drawing. A fav(»iirite tjf his master, 
he soon justified his good opinion b)' (-arrv'ing off the 
first prize, a volume of particularly iiiaimcred outlines 
after Sir Benjamin West, which, with its appn»priate 
inscription, is .still preserveil at ‘Silviabeck.* 'Die 
father, who was a keen admiri^r of painting. haiUal 
his son’s c-vident talent with the greatest pleasure, 
and consented willingly that he should ad<»pl a |>ro- 
fession for which he seemed naturall)’ so well fitted. 
Receiving encouragement and lielp, not alone from 
the Chalons, and from Constable (who had a house 


return f(»r imlustrv and eneigv* before which ail 
(litficulties seemed to melt ;iw.iv. 

Jointly with a fellow -.tiklcnt Mr. Dobson (tin* 
fulure Academician . In- had enjriyrd the ailvantage 
c»l a ) irar s .siiimd preliminarv instruction in tiil-paint- 
ing from .Mr. l-^dward Opie, himself the |jupil «if 
Brigg.s the poi-trait-paiiiler ; and three vears’ liiligi iit 
work in the- sclior>I.s led t*) such proficiertev that, 
besides having- l)e(.Ti .iwaidtd three medals by I In- 
Society of Arts, the )(nmg man in 1830 painted ,i 
picture which gained a .somewhat exalted poa’li(»n 
in the exhibiticjii of llie Academy. Tliis was //c 
Hard Ta^k\ and represented two of his sisti;r>.. (Mu- 
h(!lping the other thrciUgli the difficulties (if ;i K ssmi. 

^ One rhe Dnmk'cn l‘\iun, llie other The lutun. 
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'Ihc address ffivcn in the catalogue is *i8 South 
Lainlx'th.* 

About tliis time he found his way to Ireland, 
where, for eight months nr more*, he painted kit- 
eat j)orlraits in oil. I his occupation was not sufti* 
cient to keep him constantly at work, and in the 
intervals lie filled his sketch books with water-colours 
jiainled ilirect from nature — painted, loo. in a manner 
which shows that even then he p«i.s.se.ssed an apprecia- 
ti<»n of c(»lour ([)erhaps a little saddened by the 
tradition of the (iirlin and Varley school), and had 
gained a mastery over the nicthf)d, which few' suspect 
who kih»w him only as an oil-painter.* 

'I'he visit was prolonged v»ver a winter, during 
which the young artist wlio revelled (as he revels 
now in hialthy out -door amusements, rode to 
hounds, and enji>ved snipe and rabbit-shooting to 
lii-. heart’s eonleiit. besides this, there were boating 
expeditions, e(jnally dear to his amphibious soul, and 
tlie iiu\itable overturn aiul swim ashore, brought 


of the exciting competition among many well-known 
artists of the time, for the honour of decorating with 
frescoes the walls of the Houses of Parliament, — a 
comjictition to which the .student contributed 'a 
chalk drawing of Satan in Panidi.so.’ 

In itS44 his first historical subject was hung at 
Trafalgar Square, cho.sen from the ‘introduction to 
Boccacio in his luwels,* and 'representing Pamphilits 
rclaling his Story, , The same year a picture w'as .sent 
to the Uriti.sh Institution, the subject being taken 
from Uurn.s* lines: 

‘ Her voice is like the evening thrush 
'That sings nn C*essnrM:k b.mks unsircn, 

While his mate sits nestling in the bush, 

An’ she’s twa glancing, sparklin' ecn.' 

On the evening of the loth of December, and 
in the year of the competition for the Historical 
Medal, a finer of excitement fills the students of 
the ^\ca(lt:m\. riu: Competitors have slaked much 



abciul in this case by a visit with some friends to 
the skipper of a vessel off the coast, 

'J'he large volume which contains these Irish 
sketches, holds also water-eolour memorials of (*x- 
jjeditions (often with follow students) to other parts 
of the kingdom, partieularlv Kent and Somerset- 
shire, where Bagboroiigh Viearage then occupied 
by an uncle, the Kev. Joseph Clarke) formed very 
ple.asant heail-ipiartcrs. Thence he journeyed f.sonie- 
limes with his aunt and uncle, and on horseback), 
sketchiitg. in various directions, and paid several 
visits to .Sydney Smith at Combe-I^lory, where he 
ilianv the chiiiT.b and .some collages in the village 
made famous by the great luliiiburgh Keviewau*. 

That this extensive water-colour practice was not 
prejudicial to Mr. Hook's method in oils, was proved, 
not only by tbi; appearance iti the Academy of 1*842 
of bis second ])icture, — a portrait sent from 58 New- 
man .Strei't, blit by his securing in the same )x*ar tlie 
first medal in the .School of Painting for a copy from 
a (juid<», in adililion to another in the Life .School, 
the latter being for a chalk study. I'liis was the year 

• 1 a rcpnuluction from one of these early sketches, 
DulvcrtiJii, near Exmoor. 


in tiirte. and even a good deal in money (for models 
aiu! a studio are costly), but no one has an inkling 
of his fate till the successful man (or woman now- 
aday.s , is calleil upon by name. On this c\ ening in 
December 1845,1110 name of James Clarke Hook w as 
called ; and before his friends, fellow stiklcnts, and 
the whole body of Academicians and Associates, he 
walkeil uj> to Mr. Jones, the IVesident's substitute, 
and received at his liands the heavy golden disc. 
The subject was FinJiny; the Body of Harold ; but 
beside.s painting tin's picture, he had exhibited, the 
.same year, others at the British Institution, and The 
Song of the Olden Tiwe at the Academy, which la.st 
has been very badly engraved. 

There w-as now but one more lionour to be ob- 
tained from the Schools a di.stinction which has 
been describe ! as their ‘blue ribbon’ the Travelling 
.Studentship, then distinct from the Historical prize. 
The successful competitor was sent abroad to study 
for three years at the expense of the Academy, one 
of the conditions being that he siiould send back a 
picture as evidence that his lime was being >vcll 
employed. Once again the award fell to Mr. Hook, 
for a .subject of his own choice, and representing 
Rixpah loatching the Bodies of the Sons of SauL 
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I his l.'ir^c picture, by dint i>f very early rising and 
hard work, he painted in a month. In this year 
also (1846) he had sent Readiu^ a Merry Tide — A 
Thought from r.ughnd's Happy Days, to the Hritish 
Instituliun, and Cottage Quizzing U*" the Society of 
British Artists. 

N«)w in his twenty-seventh year, full of energy and 
perseverance, and without anxiet)' as to his future 
prospects, he determined that the proposcil journey 
should l.»e also his wedding tiip ; and on the 13th of 
^August, 1846, he married Rosalie, the third daughter 
ol Mr. James lUirton, a prosperous lawyer. r.(|ually 
beautiful in mind and perst.ui, placid and gentle in 
her ways, strong, and thoroughly doineslic, thi.s 
young lady was the most fc.irtiinate ch(.>ice the 
j»ainter could have made, as w(! shall see hereafter. 
.She was also a highly trained and .successful artist, 
who would probably have become well known, 
had bile not preferred devoting herself heart and 
sold to .secure her husbaiKrs advancement anil 
happiness. 

'Fhey cros.sod to Boulogne on the I 5th, and having 
stayed a few week.s in Paris (where each cojjied a 
picture in the Louvre), they .started by dUigcuce ft)!* 
(ieneva, a jiuirney which occupied three davs and 
two nights. The road was at first monotonous and 
wearisome, but as they neared the Alps tlu'y met 
sl(»w yokes of oxen drawing by their hm'ns cumbrous 
carts among the vineyaiah:, syireading on either side 
(as .Mrs. Hook tells in her luost iulere.sling and 
prettily illustrated journal; like Hmincn.se turnip- 
fields,’ and full of gra()e.s ' that might tcinpt the 
sternest moralist tcj steal * — a contra.st to the frozen 
territorv' of St. Bernard, ti^ w’hich they ].)aid a vi.sit. 
After passing Mont Cenis on {hr. jolh of .Sep- 
tember, and having a stormy i)a::<*agc «jvi:i the 
Gulf of Spe/ia, they reached h’lorence on the JOih, 
where the\' called on Mr. W’atts, who w\is then living 
a! the Villa Grsi. In this city Mr. Hook painteil 
/uissauio comuirutiug on the Caskets* a picture 
exhibited at the Academy of the following year, 
while Mrs. Hook made copies of Titian’s Flora 
and Holy Family — by the sale of which (with others 
she did during the journey) they were glad to in- 
crca.'.c their very moderate income. Here they jKissed 
a miserably cold, wet winter. I. caving for Rome on 
the 24th of I'ebrtiary, 1847, they cn.issed the Appen- 
nine.s, jjartl)’ w ith strong and willing oxen, but after- 
w'ards with such wretched horses that they were 
continually d»)wn, and one fainted on a moonlight 
night far from help, according to the velturiuo,\\\'A 
as ‘ any Chri.stian might.* Then came the Cainpagna, 

• Now in the possession of Mrs. H«M3ks .Mis. 

Kennedy of Halhain. 
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with ‘nowand then some solitary creature minding 
his goals and sheep with that .strange gii.it-.skin 
covering about his legs,’ or *a man on horseback with 
long spear, driving his rebcllimis oxen along, and 
now and then chasing the runaways’ I'lie po.st- 
horses and the roails were worse than ever, and 
the former often stood still from sheer weakness. 
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w'hile the driviu' la^-hcd tlu-ni unmerciful!}', 'i hus. 
with brutal tioggings, darkness, and lu:avy r.iin, the 
travcller.s’ * entranec into the long I<»oked for city 
was anyllu'ng hut a triumplial oni.*.’ After a sta\' 
cT some weeks in Rjime tluring the I'a^ter fes- 
tivities (Mr. Ho(>k being veiy ill the while), they 
left for Nai’.les on the iSlh of Apiil, and asc ended 
Virsuvius, then in eru|)lion. Vi.siting’ siicccs-ivcl}’ 
I’oinpeii, ( ivila \’ecchi.i, Pis.i, and Lei'Jioin. they 
once more found iheinsche.s at Florence on the 
l.st of May. Here with a short interval s)>ent 
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;it Siena) they stayed till November 27, and the 
painter a;„*ain set seriously to work. The 
wa)' hr^ went cibf>ut it showed how well he under- 
sttiud the value of lime and inelh*>d — how to secure 
the greatest possible advanta.c;e from his uppor- 
tunitii!s. l•‘roIn l''lorence ho sent home the picture 
[iiestribcd l)y the rules of the Academy, and illus- 
triiliiiij the ])retly story from the Chronicles of 
(ii(»\anni X'illani of the Maid fiauldrada and the 
Fanperor Otlio IV., a subject which ^>ive tlie arti.st 
full scojie ill tiu? representation of female beauty, 
riiis was hunj; in tile exhibition of i8.pS, makiiuj 
in all, with The Controversy between Lady J tine Crey 
and leekenham (1840), eij^ht works already shown 
in 'J'lafalj^jar Srpiare. 

lly wa\* of Holoi^na they now passed on to Parma ; 
and at half-past five (M1 the 17th of December, 1847, 
wi’ie sitting at dinner, when all the bells bej:;an to toll. 
‘Poor Maria Lfniisa had ended her <-vcntful life and 
there s»;c:med to bi; much grief felt for her loss, for she 
herself had done her utmost to alleviate the distressed 
«md to improve her territory ; and the tyranny excr- 
l ised towards the j)eoj)le was entirely the fault of her 
ministers, were disciples of Ausliia.* .She after- 
wards lay in state, tlressed in white silk, with her 
tn»wn at her feet, in a room draped with black, 
and with three altars at which priests ceaselessly 
pi;i formed masses. .So says the journal. Leaving 
Parma on C'liristmas ICve the travellers had a sn*)wy 
jourmy to Mantua, which tiny found visy strongly 
fiMtified ami full of Austrian soldiers. Here is a 
hasl\* note in Mr. Honk’s sketch-btiok, .scribbled 
during Ins short slay of a few hours: — 

‘ Vhiiitiia. pieliircsijiu! arc ades. All the columns 

din*eienl ; some ol them very old, an<l the an hes of dif- 
ferent heights, and some of the cipitals of columns 
exceedingiy large, giving the town an irregular ami very 
unusual a]»|»eaianee. The Pi;u/.a pictures give small, hut 
no gu-.it things. .Shops with very primitive sgiiare holes for 
wind<»ws, with woodiMi sluilters, one above shutting down, 
tlu* other, hanging below die sill, sluilling up. floods 
stuck all about. Pala/zo del 'IV a regular imposition ; lots 
of whitewash, gilding «|nile fatled, and heasily fat figures in 
the m<»si .icademii’ style possible. Room of the (natUs 
regular stiilT ami non sense.’ 

Arriving ;it Verona the same evening another 
enliN' seems to havi: iH.-en added in a belter 
temper : 

‘ Wrona has a xcry Italian slamp alxait it; tombs ami 
immuments about the sticrls, ot re*! marhie ; some *'apilal 
hits for palate scenes. Marble staircases with ;in:hed 
t overmgs on small re<l inarlile pillars. Arches seen through 
arches, ami peeps of doorways and statues hevon*!. H.iml- 
some pal.'K es with square eourl yards ami balconies all 
ronnd. In the front on the tt>p, rows of figures in niarhlc 
and stone standing off brightly from the i lear sky. 'The 
c hurches are very fine ; S. Zeno the most inlere.siing ; the en- 


trance pillars of red marble on large lion.s. The fa^:ade some- 
tiling the .sha])e of Santa Maria Novella, Florence. Uronze 
doors exceedingly pictn re.se jiie ; .stpiare compartments ; scrip- 
inre subjects mixed with griffins’ heads of very early art. A 
chapel and tombs under the church. Stainc of .S. Zeno, 
with quaint short thighs and black face, with a mitre on his 
he.id. Artma in fine j^reservation. 'Die tiioiintains beyond 
the city have very picturesque forms of piiiply tone. River 
Adige winds round the bases of the palaces. Bridge ]jic- 
tnrestnie, large arches diminishing to .small.’ 

‘We left Verona,’ wrote Mrs. Monk, ‘with regret, 
and full of the luqxj of seeing it again for a longer 
lime in the spring ’ — a hope, as we shall .scc!, not 
destined for fulfilinenl. After a few hours at Padua, 
thi.y took the train to Venice, wluue, <in the 27th 
of December, they settled down in the Casa 
Cataneo — ‘ a curious rambling incomprehensible 
hou.se* much affected by artists as being not far 
from the Academy. 

Mi^r husband's labours centred in Florence and 
Venice, not in elaborating a few copies from tradi- 
tional masterpieces, but in making a large number 
of bold, rapid .sketches from pictures, or parts of 
pictures, whence he knew he could learn the most ; 
and among these he devoted himsc.'If to a few of the 
greater lights of the Venetian school, more especially 
to Carj)ac.cio, ‘ the painter who.se quaint charm is 
irresistible to thf)sc who peer into the past, taking 
gliinp.ses oj" Venetian men and women which to us 
arc revelations of another age.** The .sketches were 
painted on sized brown-hollancl, with no particular 
regard to the durability of the pigments, and with 
ordinary carriage- makers* copal as vehich*. Thanks 
to this vchicli^, however, these studios, which now 
cov'cr the walls of an up|H:r room at * .Sib erbeck,* 
are as fresh and brilliant as the ilay they were 
made, and enable us to admin; no ordinary power 
of colouring, of touch, and of drawing with tlie 
bru.sh. F\>r the most part quite small (though 
some are life-size), each occupied about half a 
day. Mr. Hook himself attributes not a little 
of hi.s appreciation of colour to this early and 
earnest stiuly of the Venetian masters. ‘ The 
.skelclics I made,’ he says, ‘of the finest Venetian 
jjictures. taught me more than anything — they 
taught* me the material! In this city he discovered, 
says Mr. Steidiens, ‘his technical mission and the 
models of his manner of painting. In the V'enetian 
masters he found sunlight after his own heart, per- 
fection of expression, and that .splendid illumination 
which, already i>iedicted by his earliest work.s, has 
found glorious distinctness in a hundred Fhiglish 
.scenc*.s.’ t 

Somewhat amusing evidence of his being a 
worthy chip of the good old noncot) form ist block, is 

* K. (k .Stvpluais. 


t * Mddcrii Artists.’ 
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given by this note beneath a sketch of a Venetian 
chapel : — 

* Favourite rliapfl, with oflerings 
on each side. San Marco. 

‘ Silver rosaries aiul hearLs in the 
ciij)l)oards. 

‘ Silver ( andleslicks with points 
for tajiers.’ 


‘ Koinish hocus* j)ocus I 


\ 


'I'hc )oun^ couple had chanced to light upon 
troubled limes. Tlie olil city having been liandctl 
over by lh)naparte to tlie Kmpire of Austria, re- 
nieinbercd still the glories of the ancient republic 
he had so ruthlessly extinguished, and the day, 
riri\-onc years before, when their last Doge, Manin, 


imagine, and without an idea of military discipline. They 
wert? r.anged all along the i|Uay, and then marched through 
the lowi). The poor Venetians looked very down-licarted 
at the .sight of more tn»0|)S, however had they might he. 
Thuruiit}\ \)th 'I’his evening we fnund a jiatrol 

walking the streets in order to oblige the .slu)[»kecpi rs to 
have their shops open till eight o'clock. They were for- 
bidden to sell anythirjg that bore the portrait of the Poim: 
or his Keys or Colours, and the people would buy nothing 
else. Sii the shopkeepers declared that they would not 
waste the gas by keejiing their shops open when no one 
would buy ; and the jadic e insisted that they should be 
kept open till eiglit t)*cluck, and therefore the palnd to 
oblige them. . . . TluTe was great disionlent tliroiigh the 
town and nnirmiirings against the Austrians everywhere. . . . 
Sunday, \ ifh d/f//#7/.- -A\'a Iking about we saw //.'/‘wy from 
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a short lime Ijcforu his death had swooneil a.s he 
tendered his oath of allej^iance to Pesaro. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Hook first arrived, the 
citizens joined as usual in all the aiiuiseineiits uliicli 
might be passing ; but by the 6lli of I'ebniar}' Mhc-re 
wa.s -SO inucli discontent caii.sed by the Auslrian 
(joverntneiit, that the people seerruHl with one con- 
.sent to refuse to join in the gaiety.' 

‘The theatres,’ continues the journal, ‘are dc.serled, 
and only iie<|uenUMl by a troop of Austrian .soldiers sent 
to preserve order. On the Sunday when fust we c.inu* 
lu re the Pi.i/./a was i|uite a gay promenade, all listening 
to the band. Now the ladies iefu.se to Ji.sn n to .XnMri.m 
music, and when the band makes its appear.iitee tiu-y 

walk t(.» tlieir homes Sunday, ij/Zr FJ^niary. — 

When we walketl to the Riva we saw that Iwo piU kels weii: 
just come in and lamled a fresh supply of soh lieis to si:nd i»n 
Ui Padua [w'liere there had been a collision between the 
troops and the i)eopleJ. They were from (>o:itia, and the 
most mi.seral)le, half-starved race of beings it is i»o.s.sil)le to 


the F.inperor to the \ lautians, threatening them with severe 
punishmenls.’ 

Tlic diseontfait soon yyv.w to open rebellion. 
Under another Maniii, and following the e.xainple 
of .Mil.m, Vr nice now rose in iiisiinection, llic begin- 
ninjriil a pei ioil id' warlike cUannnstralion -. anti intense 
excitement iiiueli to tlu? ta.stc; of the impi tutni.s yotm^^ 
l-iigJisJiman, wlio enleital into the spirit of iiule]>i.n- 
tlenee .shown by the citizens, ami apjdandtal even if 
he dill not asfdst them, when tlu.-y threw llie .Austrian 
sent I \' boxes into the canals ami ran uj) the Kepiil)- 
liciin stamlard. A little sktdth (»f his of the rising 
moon and gomlolas bears (ui it> marjp'n tins interest- 
ing’ note: — ‘.].7 Man.li, 1S4S. S.iw the V<*netians cut 
down the c<^Ionrs and aims of .\ustria fioin San 
Alarco and carry them in lriuinj>h to throw ihein 
into the sea. V'iva Italia! Viva San Marco! A’iv.i 
la Kepublic.a!' This was the very' tlay the in airn’c- 
tioii began. Treating his wife Vo a sight of another 
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side of llic picture, he look her on boani one of the 
ariiiccl Venetian biirj.jes lyinj; (nitsidc the Casernes 
waitini^ iheir turn to be^in ; ami the sailors showed 
her th(^ ^rape and canister with the j^rim joke that 
llu.y wore ^(khI meal for the stomachs of the 
* Tcdeschi/ 

'!'he pair, however, .soon awoke to the pro.saic fact 
that liousekeejjiny, even in the midst of the pleasures 
of a revolu- 
tion, is costly. 

Iheir iiKjney 
had run short, 
and, under the 
evistiii;.^ anar- 
chy, credit was 
at an end. 

Applyiiii;' tij 
the isli 

C.‘<aisul, he of- 
fered them a 
pas'^fijic in the 
s t e a m e r b y 
which he him- 
self was soon 
to Km\ e ; but, 
as the time <)f 
liis departure 
was uncertain 
and the daii- 
^^er claily in- 
crcjasin{.f, they 
preferred to 
embark for 
Gibraltar in 
77 /e jl 7 ///e 

MoNSf\ a little 
1) a ! t m o u t h 
schooner bound 
for Enj^l.atKl, 
heavily laden 
with marble 
a n d 1 a s s 
beads. Having 
laid in a good stock of poultry by way of pro- 
visions, they went on fjoard off Malainocco on 
the evening of the 31st of March, and no doubt 
j)romised themselves a pleasant voyage, but in this 
they were grievously disappointed. They set sail 
on April jnd, in company willi a vessel whose 
captain had been shot in the city; and having 
nearly grounded on the bar, lay throughout the 3rd 
ill a dead calm, listening to the distant thunder of 
guns at \'enicc. For five weeks after thi.s they 

were alternately labouring dangerously in heavy 
seas aiul utterly becalmed under the .scorching 
Meditcaranean sun.* The poultry having soon hc.cn 
swept overboard, tlicrc was nothing to live upon 


but indifferent salt pork and rice, a diet which 
.sjjcedily disagreed even with Mr. Hook hiin.self. 
Still more unfortunate, his wife in the frequent 
gale.s, lay helpless in the tiny cabin, able to take 
nothing but rice administered with a teaspoon, but in 
calm weather creeping on deck to make notes in her 
Journal, sitting in the scanty shadow of a pork-tub. 

At last, on the 8th of May, they came to anchor 

off Gibraltar, 
where they 
hoped to raise 
money (?iiough 
on their watches 
to |)ay thcii 
passage. I'Jiu 
skipper de- 
clined to lirt 
them both laiul 
upon trust, so 
Mr. Hfx^k went 
ashore alone, 
«ind, by good 
fortune, en- 
countered a 
friend, from 
whom he ob- 
tained the ne- 
cessary sup|)ly 
of cash, which 
enabled him. 
with his wife, 
to bid adieu 
to 7 //e ir////e 

1 have men- 
tioned that 
the travelling 
studentship at 
this lime was 
allowcMl to ex- 
tend over three* 
years. Hut the 
disturbeel state 
of Kurope cf»nvinccd Mr. Hook that he wouKl 
now be more profitably employed in his own 
country, and he wrote home to the authorities for 
leave to abridge the term of his residence abroad, 
a request they graciously granted. Thi.s was 
the origin of the alteration in the duration of the 
studentship afterwards permanently embodied in 
the rules. 

At the foot of a pencil-drawing of some aloes in 
the Alainada Gardcnis at Gibraltar, dated May 24, 
1848, arc these notes: — ‘Could not stay to finish it 
for a little rascal of a grey black-cap wanted to feed 
his family, and kept on a most incessant screeching 
on the foreground geraniums. The mosquitoes, too, 
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bit like anything. . . . Wc had enough of travelling, 
and so returned home by the P. and O. Steam Navi- 
gation Company's ship Madrid, going ashore at Cadiz 
and Lisbon, and getting a peep at Vigo, Oporto, and 
all the Portuguese coast. A good stiff breeze across 
the Bay of Biscay, Cape Ushant light bearing E.N.K. 
Got up in the morning. Bravo! the cliffs of old 
England in sight. Portland Bill. I.anded at South- 
ampton ten o’clock. Clean bed ! ! ! ' This em- 
phatic exclamation of delight must not be taken as 
casting a suspicion on the beds of the Madrid, for 
Mrs. Hook speaks .still of the marvellous luxuf>" of 


that vessel, where wines (even champagne on Sun- 
days) were included in the pas.sagc money, as com- 
pared with the stifling cabin and monotonous rice of 
the little schooner. These hardships, in fact, brought 
even her usual robust health so low, that it was two 
years before she regained it. It must also be ad- 
mitted that Mr. Hook, though, as he says, he ‘ took 
to Italy verj" delightfully,' suffered much in health 
and spirits during his first visit. His energy and 
vitality carried him through, but he pined all along 
for ‘ the cliffs of old England,' whose appearance he 
hailed so gladly. 

A. H. P.VLMKR. 



THE EARLIER ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR EAINTERS. 

I. 'rilK Sanpuys. 


P AUL .SANDHY has often been called *Thc 
P'ather of the Water-colour School,* and the 
title is a good deal more appropriate than .such titles 
are apt to be. At the time he began to paint there 
was certainly no such thing as a water-colour school, 
and he cultivated the art with great assiduil)', as he 
did everything he undertook. Nevertheless, there 
were water-colour drawings in England long Vnrfoie 
his day, and water-colour landscapes also. In the 
use of transparent washes a high degree of skill luid 
been reached, especially by architectural and military 
draughtsmen ; a certain skill in drawing in sepia ami 
neutral tints was a common accomplishment of the 
educated classes. George III. had had his lessons 
from Kirby, and the Prince of Wales from Alexander 
Cozens. Moreover, though the latter painter did not 
settle in England till 1746, he was then a trained 
artist in water-colours, as far as the accoinpli.shincnt 
of the day went, and therefore it is evident that the 
method of landscape-paintings in water-colours, which 
VOL. XIX. 


had been practised by Dutch artists in the seven- 
teenth century, was by no means confined to England 
in .Sandby’s youth. That a wide range of the very 
pine and bright colours in this medium was attain- 
able even in the reign of Charles H. is evident from 
the brilliant and delicately executed flower-pieces of 
Vcrclst, and of ih.eir employment by Engli>li minia- 
ture-painters from the days of Queen Elizabeth to 
those with which we are now concerned, there is no 
doubt. If, indeed, it were a mere question of the 
emjili^yment of water as the vehicle of pigments, we 
should nut stoji even wlien w c had got to the freseoc.s 
(^f Italy and Ancient Rome, hut should have to go 
back to E-gy])t and the IMiaraohs ; but it is of the 
water colour scluxd of England that these papers 
are P) <lcal, and more especially with that great 
development of water-colour landscape art at the 
end of the last century and the beginning of this, 
which, rightly considered, is tlic nio.st original and 
national of all art movements in Englaufi. 


D 
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Although, as was recently very plainly seen at 
the great Jubilee Mxhibition at Manchester, we may 
claim a very distinct individuality in other branches 
of painting, especially in portrait and in land- 

scape we may claim to have founded an entirely 
new school, new in sentiment, new in colour, new 
in method, i>resenling the appearance of nature far 
more fully and truly than any before. It was by 
the early artists in w.ilcr colour that the foundation 
of this scIkxjI was mainly laid ; aiul it may be re- 
in. iiked, in passing, that some of the greatest of these 
w.iter colour painters, such as Turner, Co.v. and 
Do W'int, were also the lircatcst of our landscape- 
painters in oil. As befort? said, there were water- 
colour painters in luigland before the Saiulbys, and 
no doubt in 
the formation 
of l*aurs style 
and knowledge 
1 1 is precursors, 
like Samuel 
Scott, brook- 
ing, /iicearelli, 
and othet>., had 
their jxirt ; but 
perhaps the 
artist who 
etuild most 
justly challenge 
J*aiil .Sanill»y’s 
claim to the 
title of the 
father *.»f the 
Knglish .school 
of w.'iter colours 
in tile produc- 
tion of faithful 
landscape, is 
William 'l avener Ta (*703 *77- ;» •'*' 

amateur, not unknown to Dr. Smollett, who prais«*s 
his drawings in 'Humphry Clinker.' It is generally 
stated that his works were principally in body 
ct)lours, imitating the Italian Masters, and there is 
a dr.iwing of this character in the .South Kensing- 
ton Museum, and others elsewhere; but Dr. IVrcy 
jiossesses a view from Richmond Hill executed by 
this artist in transparent colours, an extensive and 
beautiful landscape. In the same collection is also a 
view of a sandpit at W(.»olwich by 'favener in body- 
colour. Itoth of these once belonged to Tanl Sandby, 
and the latter might easily be mistaken for his work. 

At all events, Paid Sandby was not without 
inodiMs, and good models of water-colour drawings in 
the old fashion, and both he and his 'brother must 
have been well trained in the use of line and wash. 
From whom they got their first instruction in draw- 
ing there is no reeord, but the place was Nottingham 


where they were born, — Thomas in 1721 and Paul in 
1725. Thomas is said 'to have been attracted to the 
pursuit of architecture by the approbation bestowed 
upon a drawing of his native town, made by him as a 
self-taught artist upon a system of perspective which 
he had discovered and carried to great perfection.’ 
'I'hi.s drawing was an East Prospect of Nottingham^ 
taken from Sneinton HiU^ afterwards engraved and 
published in Dering's ‘ History of Nottingham.' The 
date of it was 1741, when he was twenty years old, 
and his brother Paul sixteen, and in this year they 
both (by the hclj), it is said, of their borough member; 
entered the drawing-school at the Tower, According 
to Redgrax e’s * Dictionary ' they had previousl)' kept 
a school at Nottingham, and obtained employment in 

1741 in the 
military draw- 
ing office at 
the 'IVnvcr. At 
■ill events their 
talents mu.st 
have been ap- 
[ueciated, for in 
1743 Tlu»ma.s 
was appointed 
draught sm an 
to the Chief 
Fnginecr in 
Scotland, and 
in 1746-S Paul 
was engaged 
with him as 
d raughtsmaii 
in the survey 
of the High- 
lands. It was 
the fortune of 
'lliomas to bo 
the first to convey lo the (Government the intelli- 
gence of the landing of the l*rctender, and tliere«»ii to 
be appointed private secretary and draughtsman t(j 
the Duke of (aimberland. lie was present at the 
battle of Culloden, and made sketches of the field of 
battle and of tlic camp, which are now in the posses- 
sion of Her Majesty. He accoinpanieil the Duke ic^ 
the Low Cfuintries, and on his return in 1746 was 
made Deputy Ranger of Windsor (Jrcat Park, an 
appointmemt which he held till his death in jyyS. 
The construction of Virginia Water was the most 
noticeable acl.'ievement of his De[)uly Rangership of 
fift)' two years, and lie did not fail to record its 
beauties in drawings in water-colour, eight of which 
wen: engraved (s«um: by his brother Paul) and puh- 
lished in 1754. Roth the brothers joined the Incor- 
porated Society of Artists, and both were foundation 
members of the Royal Academy, of which I homas 
was also the first Professor of Architecture. His 
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career as an architect scarcely concerns us except for 
the beauty of his architectural drawings (of Old 
London and from his own designs), which can be 
studied at the Hritish Museum and the Soane 
Museum. It has been asserted that Thomas pos- 
sessed more spirit and artistic feeding tlian his brother, 
and though this will not be admitted by those who 
have studied the range and variety of PaiiPs work, 
there can be no doubt that in architectural draw- 
ing, and in precise draughtsmanship, and the skill 
of laving even and finely gradatcul tints of colour, 
it would be difllcult for anj- artist to greatly excel 
'Ihomas. His figures also were carefully drawn 
and well introduced, and in a view of ///r Lodi;:t\ 
Wuulaor GrCiit Park (engraved), some deer, ostriches, 
and horses are drawn with great truth and spirit, and 
the trees show careful study from nature. He also 
had no little skill in remdering atmospheric effect. 
'I'his is Well seeii in a little view of Covent Carden^ 
from the east corner of tin? Pia/za, in which the sun - 
shine is warm and cl<\ir, the shadows transparent, 
and the squari! with its church and houses melts 
awa) ill the distance. Mr William Sandby has 
numerous .sketches of waggons and guns drawn by 
'riiomas with gn at jiccuracy, and also a rowing boat, 
which is a marvtl of e.xactitude. lie has also this 
lirawing of the Piazza, and some other architectural 
drawings, including a beautiful interior of Free- 
masons* Hall (since partly burnt down), which was 
perhaps his mo.st important work as an architect. 

On the whole, however, these drawings show tin? 
ilr.uightsrnan rather than the pictorial arti.st ; or the 
lirauglitsman whose tendencies to be a painter only 
.show themselves as it were accidentally here and 
there. With Paul, however, it was ijuite different. 
His profession was not t.hat of an architect, but a 
painter- a ‘draughtsman’ wlio, from dry leciud of 
fact, lu’oceeili-'il to pure art, who began by em- 
bellishing his ilrawings i>r architecture with effect.s 
i»f light and air, and ended by turning t<ipogr;iphy 
into landscape. Nor was he c»nly a land.sca|ie- 
paintcr. Kveii during his early emplo\mc:nt as 
dr.aiightsman to the Survey in the Highland, he 
inaile numerous .sketches, not only of SLeneiy, hut 
figurir.s, which he drew in afler-lifi? with gtace, fiee- 
dom, cluiracter, and humour. His |jortr.ails (alwa\s 
small) in chalk and watercolour, clone for his own 
pleasure only, have often the grace and simplicity 
of (lainsborongh. Mr. W. Sandby lias several of 
these portraits of Paul's family and frieiuls; hi.s wife, 
Mrs. Mercier and her stm, Lady .Sali.sbury and .Mi.s.-; 
Evans. Lady Maynard, Lady Petty Harcourt and 
her husband, Mrs. Cosway, and others. It was his 
cu.stom to introduce jwitrail groups into the fore- 
ground of hi?i drawings, where we ina}' see the portly 
Capt. Grose on the terrace at Windsor, llu* archili!cl 
Gandon and his wife before Montagu house, and jt is 
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said by some and doubted by others) Dr. Johnson 
and Mrs. Thrale in Hyde Park. He was greatly 
interested, also, in technical c.xperimenls. He. like 
other arti.sts of his da}-, had ti> manufacture In's own 
colours, both transparent and opaque, and such works 
of his as have been well kept attest by their perfect 
pre.servation and power (especially those in bod\ 
colour) hi.s skill and knowledge in this m.itfcr. In 
engraving, -specially in aquatint, he was an ailept. 
He is said to have been the first to inlroduee atjiialinl 
into I'.nglantl, and he certainly pracli.sed it with re- 
markable .skill. It was a proce>..s adinir.ibly adapted 
to rcproiliice the water colours of the peiiiwl. 1’he 
inomKliroine line and wash it cmild imitate to j)er" 
fcctioii ; anil as this then formed the fi»midation of 
all colour drawings, the aquatints had only to l)e 
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coloured by a skilful hand to a|)pear as of 

the i»rigiiial. Many hundreds, jwobabl}', of such 
tinted a(|Uatint.s ha\'i: bi;en .sold as w.iti r-colour 
drawings, ami in his melhv»d of teacliing he laid 
even a more dangerous traji for careless or ignorant 
collectt)rs. 

E.xcej)t that he resided with his bn»ihi r ii»r some 
time at Wiiulsor. ji.ul that .‘-^ii )osc?ph Panks bought a 
large number of liis draw ings nf the (\e.tle and tiiwn, 
and that lu- made several lours in Wales with this 
j)atn)n and the Hon. Charh.-s (.jreville, we km)w little 
of hi.s means t>| livelihood beiore the ye.ir i^C'S, when 
he was aiq-Hunied C'hicf Drawiii.; M.islerof llie Royal 
Military .Ac.idemy at Woolwieii. Here, as |)r()babi\ 
willi many former pupils, liis |)ractici: w.is to giMr the 
.stmlents an original draw ing i>f his o\ n to coj y. pro 
viding them witli an etclimg in outline of the .sullied. 
The trees, buildings, &c.. were lined very fnuly, as 
with a \ery sharp ]H:n. just as they were in the draw- 
ing itself, and the cu])ies, when well e.xeciited .some 
w'cTc dune by Sandby himself) arc much more 
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difficult to detect than the coloured aquatints. Paul have triumphed. The only great landscape-painter 

Sandby was also the author of a few caricatures, but of England was Richard Wilson, and both he and 

these can only be mentioned here as one of the many his forerunner, George Smith, of Chichester, probably 

manifestations of his versatile talents. Enough has owed what fame they had to their Italian style, 

been said to show that his aims were far more Ideals ruled art everywhere; In figure Micheb 

pictorial than thr)sc of his brother. angelo and the Caracci, in landscape Claude and 

'rhough his business, apart from teaching, lay Poussin, shut out nature. Notwithstanding a strong 

probably most in the way of architectural and love of beauty in certain of its phases, and an enjoy- 

topographical drawing, his tendency was always ment, genuine and widespread amongst the cultivated 

tf) make a picture, clujo.sing the view which com- cla.sses, for * scenery,’ the desire to express the local 

posed most happily, embellishing it with accidents of character of British landscape, and the power to 
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light — venturing even on a sunset now and then, and express it, seem to have been absolutely wanting, 

always enlivening the scene with figures. These were The scenery of Scotland and Wales was probably 

the sort of drawings for which there was probably greatly admired, and many artists or draughtsmen 

most demaml, and Paul Sandby was a man of such were employed to make records of it, but no one 

cheerful temperament, and so well-balanccil a mind, arose capable of presenting its special beauties in 

that it is probable he enjoyed whatever kind of work artistic language ; and for public and artists alike 

he had in hand. Nevertheless, it is evident that the England had to be translated into Italian (and base 

bent of his talent was towards landscape-painting, as scmi-poetiral Italian) before cither one or the other 

a distinct art. was satisfied that the thing was a picture. It is the 

At this time there was really no nalional school truest claim of Paul Sandby to be the father not 

of laiulscape-painting anywhere. What landscape only of English water-colour, but of English land- 

art there was in the world was traditional, and founded scape, that he frequently took off these Italian 

on the schools of the seventeenth century, principally spectacles. 

the h'ranco-ltalian .school of Claude and the Poussins, But there were two sides to him, even as there 

with a clash of Salvator Rosa. The faithful .school of were to Turner. F'ew artists like Girtin, Gains- 

the Dutch had little hold on the fashion. It was the borough, and Hogarth, can get rid at once of the 

.scenic school which triumphed, if any can be said to dominant artistic influence of their time, and in the 
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work which we may presume Paul Sandby did more 
especially for his own pleasure — work which was 
farthest away from topography — we generally find 
foreign and traditional influences strongly at work. 
He had an ideal landscape, Italian and scenic, with 
its stage trees in the foreground, its hill and town in 
the middle distance, its sky flooding all with after- 
noon sun.shiiie. But he also had as strong, if not a 
.stronger lendtrncy, toward.s naturalism, tlie faithful 
interpretatif)!! of the scenery of lii.s own country. 
He evidently recognised two distinct classes of land- 
scape, — the classical landscape founded on Italy and 
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pathy. lake Turner, though of course not to .so 
wonderful an extent, he showed himself sensitive to a 
number of iiifluenc:es from divers painters, and capable 
of learning something from each. His Italian or 
Claudesque manner he ailopted probabl}' at second- 
hand, from Taverner, /uccarelli, (leorge Barret the 
elder, Wilson, and others. Of direct study from ‘ Old 
Masters* (French, Italian, or Dutch) there is little 
trace in hir work, but he entered into the aims of 
many distinct individiialities of his time. Wilson and 
he were friends, and many a hir.t of the older man 
thrown out in a few touches, Sandby would elaborate 
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Claude anil the laws of composition, the home and 
human landscape founded on the Dutchmen and 
personal observation. Somewhat in the relation of 
poetry and prose tin; two styles may have appeared 
to him, the one ideal, imaginative, aspiring to beauty, 
the other faithful, imitative, and bred of loving 
familiarity. 'J hat the latter style could ever liecomc 
the more dec?ply poetical of the two he prob;ibly 
never thought, but he was fond of it, cultivated it, 
and made it grow for the first time in r.iigland. 

J5nl though wc may nnigldy ilividt.- Sandby s 
purely landscape? art into two such classes or styles, 
one of which, the classical, is seen (nolwithslanding 
its modern figures and cattle) in our etching, anil the 
other in that famous study of an oak, which might 
almost have been done by Old Crome himself, it 
would need u much more searching analysis to do 
justice to the variety of kis artistic talent and sym- 
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into a suggestion for a picture. Of his fellow feeling 
with (laiiisboroiigh, a dislinet record exists in a 
number of sepia drawings in the possession of Mr. 
William Sandby. one of w hich we reprodiu e ; and, not 
to multiply instances, in his latest drawings it is 
eviileiil that he was ncit too old to learn sopuMliing 
even from so young a genius .is tJirlin. 

Altogether, I'aiil Sandby slamls out as one of the 
most interesting and impoilant, if not as oneoftlur 
greatest, artists of the l-.ngli: h s( h<.>ol. I'lu re are few 
things that he eonlil iu)t do in a manner above the 
average; n(>thing, perhaps, which he did supremely 
well. Ho wa.s ihoioughly tialional, and very acemn- 
pli.shed, with a range of artistic synq)athy e.\ceeded 
by few. 

During his long and honourable life the influence 
which he exc.*rted must have been very gieat. 
Through the latter half of the last century, and for 

E 
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some years in this, his ^»cnia!, accomplished, vijijorous 
personality was in constant contact with men in 
various classes of society, from the King down to his 
pu[)ils. from the nobility to his brother artist, Dominic 
Serres, who lived next door to him. lie knew 
William Hogarth and Richard Wilson, he outlived 


studied, and its curious raised garden full of flowers 
and children ; then we have the humorous sketch of 
Sir Francis Bourgeois and Mr. Desenfans, the founders 
of the Dulwich Cjallcry, snoring on their passage across 
the Channel, and tve arc reminded of the wit and 
humour of the man, to hear whose latest story the 
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Jv)hn Robert Cozens and Thomas (lirtin ; most of 
the artists of whom these papers will treat were born 
w ilhin his lifoliinc ; some of them were his pupils ; 
none of them, not excluding the greatest, but owed 
iiuich to his labours and his talents. Of his genial, 
prosperous, happy life our illustrations will afford a 
few' glimpses. iMrst w’c have a charming one of the 
stud in belonging t»> his house in London (still existing 
as Hyde I'ark I’lacc), w'ith its po])lars carefully 


King would (it is said) break oft more serious con- 
versation with more distinguished individuals ; and in 
that charming group of the daughters of Farl Walile- 
gravc, Miss Keppcl, and their companion, we see his 
love of children, and his delight in their simplicity 
and freshness. We are also reminded that these 
children, when of u larger growth, furnished the 
subject of one of the masterpieces of Sir loslv.ia 
Reyilolds. 

Cosmo Monkiiousf. 


LONDON AND VI<NICE* 


T ^HI: new set of etchings by Mr. Kriicst George, 
which illustrate Venice, have induced me to 
examine the plates of his London scries again, with 
a view to comparison, so the two may be the subject 
of one paper. 

* ‘Etchings of Uhl London’ and * Etchings of Venice,' by 
Ernest George, published by the Fine Art Society, 1884 and 1888. 


My impression on receiving the ‘ London ’ was 
that Mr. George had reached the complete maturity 
of his talent as an etcher, and the ‘Venice' confirms 
this impression. It shows no decline, certainly, but 
at the same time there is no advance; and it is, 
indeed, difficult to conceive how a talent such as 
that of Mr. George could go in any way beyond 
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the ‘Etchings of Old London.* Every special gift 
can be cultivated up to certain point, and no further ; 
it has its limits in its own nature. It is not 
intended as a disparagement if we say that Mr. 
George had from the beginning a gift of a special 
and rather narrow order, which a clever man might 
cultivate to the utmost even in the intervals of 
aiujther profession. Notwithstanding the variety of 
his subjects, there is a great sameness in his work, 
and this sameness is due to the fu'l that he has 
accjuired an art exactly adapted to the expression 
»jf certain selected truths and recurrent feelings 
which arc always essentially the same. This may 
account for the remarkable perfection which Mr. 
George has attained in hi.s own style, though it 
does not in any way detract from the valiu? (*f it. 

A few years since Mr. George was rather appre- 
hensive that anything apinoaching to minute finish 
in etching might be detrimental to his eyesight. 
He therefore made some experiments with a view 
to the adoption of a simpler and broadi'r manner. 
The earlier experiments of this nature iiu hided heavy 
lines in shading, which seemed to me dangerons, 
and I was apprehensive that the artist's style might 
be permanently clogged and burdened by them, but 
this fear has not been realised. Mr. George has 
now a method of shading in foreground work with 
very strongly bitten, but not often very broad, lines, 
which, with a tint between them, give richness with- 
.out either lioavines.s or opacity. The plates are 
very judiciously printed for work.s so bitten. They 
are printed in sepia, and the coppers have been 
simply wiped, not cleaned, so there is a fine light 
sepia tint all over them which gives great sujjport 
to the etchings, 'fhe pai)er, too (strong Japanese;, 
is of the best possible buie, s«j that the works are 
seen to advantage in cv-ery way, which for things 
of art is by no means a trifling matter. 

'fhe most conspicuous merit of Mr. George’s 
style is the entire absence of anything like me- 
chanical rigidity. This is remarkable in a profes- 
sional archilecl, who would, we might suppose, be 
naturally tempted to think in pure lines. As an 
etcher, however, Mr. George has such an aversion 
to rigidity that by his treatment of even compara- 
tively severe buildings he takes away the degree of 
stiffness which they have in reality. I have some- 
times been blamed for my doctrine that the e.ssen- 
tially personal and most artistic elemcMit.s in art 
could not find expression witliout some .sacrifice i»f 
truth, and that if art were compelled to be rigorously 
truthful it would become scientific and monotonous, 
and lose its individuality and its charm. This doc- 
trine, which is simply a plain slateinent of a fact 
very familiar to all who have .studied art closely, 
is illustrated in the works of Mr. Ernest George. 
If the reader will compare his etchings of Venice 


with photographs he will soon perceive that llie 
charm of the artist's style is due, in great part, to 
the skill with which he avoids hard and disagreeable 
truths. Hy an easy kind of apparent negligence he 
passe.s them over with the slightest possible notice. 
Suppo.se Mr. George has It) deal with a big oblong 
stone, in itself entirely without interest, how will he 
get over the difficulty } The thing is dreadfully rigid 
anti angular, and a novice might conscienliou.^ly e\- 
prc.ss these qualities, an entirely inartistic person 
would even insist upon them. Mr. George is far 
too ruse to do that. I'irst he will dissimulate the 
awkward angles as much a.s possible by avoiding 
straight lines; then he will shade the thing with 
lines in different directions, so as to lend it a variety 
which belongs only to tlie etching. Or how will he 
deal with a brick wall ? Will he draw the bricks 
individually? lie does it .somctime.s, so that you 
can count a few — eight or ten together, as in the 
Ponte C!oloniie al Venice — but aftirr that he is 
careful to confuse them. The columns of the ki> 
nai.s.saiice palaces are rather sngge.sted than drawn ; 
a lower against the sky has never a cleac outline. 
The result is mucli i)leasanter than the truth could 
ever be. 

Mr. George told us that his object in the London 
series of etchings was ‘ not to give views of London 
or in set forth its public or leading building.s, but 
rather to furnish a few examples C)f the old houses 
that remain, telling us how the street or riverside 
appeared in former days/ In Venice he cxprc.ssly 
disclaims llic intention of viewing the city as an 
archilec:l, nor does he ‘allow him.sclf to moan over 
the havoc of Time or of architectural innovaticjiis ; 
rather would he accept these and revel in the i^icliires 
that present tlicmselves on every hand, as perhaps in 
no other city of the world.* In both London and 
Venice Mr. George is simply the artist, who i.s alive 
to what is interesting artistically, and, for the mo- 
ment, indifferent to all else. The text of the Venice 
book .shows that the colour there imprtrssed him 
quite as .strongly as if he had been a professional 
painter ; indeed we believe that he almost inv.iriably 
works in colour from nature, and that his etchings 
arc tran.slalions of water-colour drawings. 

'riie Venice series is truer to that city as a whole 
than the I.ondon series is to mir own ' wilderness of 
brick.* A i.)icture.s(pic se lection is really representa- 
tive of Venice, but it cannot be rc|)resentalive cT 
London. Tlur service that an artist like Mr. (jeorge 
can render to a Londoner is to make him aw.ue 
that llicrc are many interesting remnants that he 
may easily overlook, and which, in fact, arc lost in 
the vastness of the monotonous modern aggloinera-i 
tion. Mr. George did not illustrate Kcgeiit Street, 
but a poor little fish-shop in houbert’s Place close 
by. He did not draw the club-houses in Pall Mall, 
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hut ‘ Crown Court,’ a narrow alley not far from the 
piincely Marlborough House. If he etched the 
Houses of Parliament it was only as a background 
to a pirturesfjuc bit of 'riiames-side at Millbank. 
He neglected Oxford Street, but was attracted by 
the rUAv demolished Oxford Market. He did not 
draw Westminster Bridge, but preferred the old 
wooden strurUire at Battersea. In this way Mr. 
(hsjrge made his selection on a princi|)le the opposite 
of rejiresenlative. His owm fei-.ling is not at all on 
the side of pompf)us and severe building, he greatly 
pref«:*rs what is interesting, varied, and j)ieturesque. 
He finds a bit in the Mkldlc Tow'er so homely that 
it strems worth illustrating. * Wooden shanties have 
grown aljout the severe stone walls to increase the 
(l«>mestic com fort of the warder, w'hile a flight of 
stairs leads down to the river.’ After expressing 
his ailmiration of the lower generally as ‘vast in 
«*\teiit, beautiful in cr)m]josilion, anti valiialde for its 
arcliiteetural examples,’ Mr. (icorge goes on to say 
that ‘the severity of the building is softened and 
beaut ifietl by the various slore-liouses and other 
adtiitions, some of brick and some w'ith high red 


roofs, that have grown up within the walls of the 
Tower, thi.s undergrow'th helping to give antiquity 
to the stern .stone walls above. We were dislres.sed 
to And a clearance being made of these, that modem 
“mediaeval” fortifications might be carried out — a 
supposed restoration, in a very hard manner, of the 
pre-C rom wel 1 ian bui Id ing. * 

We note the condemnatory expression ‘ in a very 
hard manner,* that vice of hardness being what 
Mr. George aUvays avoids in his own work, whether 
as etcher or architect. His success is a remarkable 
example of the value of reticence in art. By not 
attempting too much, by thoroughly understanding 
w'hat he attempted, and b)' working coiitcuitedly 
within fixed limits, Mr. (jcorge has made himself 
completely master i>f his own form of art. In ano- 
ther way his example is encouraging. He has draw-n 
what interested himself, not caring about popular 
‘ view's,* and so it turns out that the remnants he 
has found in London and the out-of-the-w'ay corners 
in the smaller canals of V'enice come to us with a 
freshness that fully justifies these new publications 
about very old and very well-know'ri places. 

Kinjok. 


UNH CRHOLE. 

r.MNTKD l(Y J. J. HKNNKK. KTCHKD »Y MDI.LK. POYNOT. 


W K liave given the original French title of 
this picture because it cannot bo trans- 
lated at all correctly or adeejuately in less dian a 
srnteiice. ‘IJue Creole’ means a woman of white race 
born ifi the Colonies, hut ‘a while Colonial Woman’ 
would C('rtainl)' not be an aflcqualc rendering, for 
that would apply to the Canadians, and the French 
would certainly never call a Canadian w'oman une 
nroU * The) always understand liy the word a 
persiiii accustomed to a hot, enervating climate, and 
quite different from ICuropeans iu habits and ideas 
-tlu* daughter of some West Indian planter, for 
example. Again, as the rrrohs who visit Paris arc 
for the most part rich, there is an association of 
ideas between the word that designates them and 

* The elyiiiolojiy of the word t frolr is ;yivLMi by I.ittrc as 
\lerivr<i fruin ihc It.di.m nrofn from the .Spanish crioUo^ but the 
uri>»in of tlir S|>ani>h word is unknown. 

Ill Ibittiir.i and Uen/i's Italian lb< liotiar) defined as 

tu>we tV I '.uropco iVori^itu naio in Ami'f iia. 


surroundings of luxury and indolence. I'hey are 
not^ unfrcquently beautiful, and all these cliaractei 
istics, togetlu!!' with the romance of a di.stant clime 
ami a nujre ardcMil sun, combine li> give them a 
certain poetry that the p()|jular FrencJi imagination 
feels, though it could have been perfectly expressed 
only by a Byron or an Alfred de Musset. 'I'hese 
associ.itions may have had their influence in deter- 
mining M. Henner's choice of a subject. 

Everyone who is acquainted w'itli modern French 
art knows the characteristics of M. Henner’s work 
— its strong oppositions of light and dark spaces, 
its generally .sombre, yet rich, colouring, and its 
peculiarly fine technical qualities of .style, including 
a morbiiirc.Da like that of certain old master.s. In 
the .serenity of his artistic temper, and in the artistic 
purpose inde})endeiitly of the .simple imitation of 
nature, M. Hcnner recalls the times w'hen art rested 
on its own foundations, and luid not been called 
to account by literalurer and .science. 


Eiutor. 
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BOOK ILl-USTRATION. 

Thk follow in;: study has been rast into tlie form of dialo;;ue for the reader's convenience. The siibje* t is one that has to be 
eonsideivd from difh nmt points of view, and it is tiresome t<i be eontimially told that from another point of view it h is 
another aspect. In dialogue this transition is effected frci|ut?ntly and instantaneously by simply changiii;; tin* speaker. In 
tlie present instance the too frequent practice of introducing a speaker who utters opinions only that thc^y may be coniiovevtcd 
is avoided by limiting the argument to the strong points on every side. In order that llieie may be no ambiguity about my 
own opinions, and that I may not seem to avoid responsibility by gelling bc*hiiul dilfc'ient ifntm.tfh I may say that 

the an critic is the writer pundy and simply, whereas the other personages express opiiiioiv. which the writer puts forward, 
not necessarily as his o vn, hut as well dcsserving to be taken into consideration. The scicniisl il dislike ilu! wmd, but it is 
convenient and not lers legitimate than ‘artist'*) expresses what I have heard said hy M.icntitic men in real life; the artist 
is of the picinresiiue order and oppostnl to sc ieniitic views. The poet represents imaginative liieraluic gencMally, and has 
that want of sympathy with the graphic arts which so often accrompanics a purely literary culture, wirilst he is po.'iitively 
hostile to science,— a natural antipathy that IVofossor Bain will admit to be consistent. The ( liiic is in some degree a ixrcnn- 
cilci-, not by drsir ing the others to abandon any piisition that they have a right to hold, but liy inducing them to consiticr the 
interests f»f others. 


CONVERSATION I. 

Tin: Kivai.rv r.ETwi-iiN Art and Ij ri:KATURi:. 

I’oi'.T it volume on the table, and shnttlnjf 

it at once contewptnonsly)^ Anothtn* illiistratctl ctlition 
of a pojnjlar pod ! 1 wonder bo tolerates these things. 

Artist. I’erhaps he feels rather flattered. At 
any rate, an illustrated edition is a conrirination of 
his fame, rublisliijrs tlo not sided unknown iiu;n for 
illustration. 

lN)r:T. That is one of the numerous advantages 
of obscurity. 

CritH'. When you are deail you will iin.ibahly^ 
be illustrated also, aiul appear amoii'jsl the (.'hristtnas 
books with some astonishingly showy binding. Ailtl 
to this the r: 11 ed^;es, the toned paper, the faultless 
typography, and the ‘exquisite illustrations by the 
first artists of the da)'.’ as llie advertisements have it. 

Tor/I’ {ivith a look of aui^nish). .Say no m<»re, I 
])ray ) ou, those dreadful wtuds have already added a 
new bitterness to death ! y\nd to think that a de.id 
poet is ])owerless to prevent this, and that if his works 
live it is almost certain to happen ! 

(. RiTli’. Almost ? Why not say ferfcctly cvxXaxxx ? 
It is as certain as anythin;; can be in this world, that 
when )'our copynj.;ht.s have expired there will be 
illustrated editions of your poems. 'Ihen will the 
arts of the draughtsman and the jdiotoyraphic rejiro- 
diicer be married to immortal verse! 

rtu: r. T here ought to be a law to jireclude the 
]) 0 .ssibiIity of that. 

Auri^r. May it not oerasionally Iiappeii that 
the illustrator ixM’petuat os a poetical reputation that 
would perish williout his help.^ There is the well- 
known case of Ro^jers, who purchased immortality 
with a definite sum of money, by ^yoinR to Turner 
and the wonderful vignette engravers of that day ; 
just as yam may biy a kind of temjjoraiy fame by 
payinjj for adv'erliscmcnts in the papers. 

TuKT. a most undesirable and unnatural kind 
of existence after death. It is like paying for bciny 
VoL. NTX. 


embalmed. Roj.;ers' jioems ate really dead, y'el instead 
of bciiiR permitted to pass into i)biivit;)n quietly, 
accordiiiL,^ to the kindly natural law, there tiKy are, 
i:xistin,jg still like mummies I A poet needs no help 
from illustration. If his works have not vitality 
cnout^h to do without it, they <;ain no ailvantaRC 
from the kind of factitious immortality that illustra- 
tifui may con fin'. , 

( Ri rit*. I may, perhaps, be able to suf^RCst a 
ra>e in which illustratitm would do a rial service lo a 
j)()et*s ineinuiy. Suppose the case tjf a poet who had 
Rcniiis deservin;g durable famt^, yet who mii.;lu be 
overlooked arul for^^otten by a mi.re change of 
fashion. lie has, however, the j.fj>orl luck to b«: 
illustrated by an artist who remains in fashion during 
a }:;cneiation indifferent to the poet. This would 
carry the poet lhrouj.,di a time tliat wt»uld ^jlherwisc 
be fatal to him, and afterwanls lie ini^jht lie really 
apjireciated for himself. 

rt.iKT. T he illusliMlor, in thal casi.*, w<nild bo a 
.sort of camel eavryinjg the poet across a .stretch of 
des(?i t, a sort of nefood thal would lie death to him if 
he were alone. Tlie w(u-.st of it would be the diffieulty' 
of Rettin;.; lid of the camel aflerward.s. It is an 
inveision of the fabled ‘OM Man of the ,S(m.' In 
that story tiu' difficulty was to Ret rid of the ritler. 

Artis r. Xolliing ran exceed ymir ingratitude to 
the I'ine Arts. You seem I*) look ujiou them not 
merely with indifterence, but with antipathy. 

I\)KT. 1 can attain to indiffiaenre when the h’ine 
Arts keep to thc-ir proper ))Iace. and illustrate ^albjects 
of their own ; I mean subjecls that the artist finds 
for himself in nature, and especiallv on condition 
that the illustratifins lie keiit out of tlu: h«>oks aiul 
exhihitetl .seiiarately as pieUires are at the I\o\;il 
Academy, or like etchiiiRS that are published by 
themselves. What 1 ilislikt: is to .see the le.xt (if a 
poet eiicumbcriMl 1)\* illiist rat ions. 


• lltiw iiuonvcnient it wcaiM kr to .‘^;iy ‘ man i»f art ' l\ uiy 
time we .say ‘ailist !' 


I- 
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Aktist. Wc have hurv. as it semis td ino, a ease 
of jcal<.»iisy. 'I'lio Poet is jealous of the illustrator, 
and of the attention that the illustrator allraets to 
himself. 

Ckl'iir. 'I'here may be; a reasonable jealousy. 
In this case I think the ptiet ina\- reasonably be 
jealous, as the illu.sliator, under pretext of doin*^ 
honrnir If) tin; poet, really ot-ls iipf>n his shoiildcas 
and attracts most of the public attention tti liimself. 

PoKr. We can do without illustrators as ships 
can do without barnacles. 'I'he old poel> did without 
them fill' a;,jes. 

St IKX I 1 st. 'Phe best way to elucidate this cjues- 
tion would be to take sonu^ particular inst.inctr. May 
I sii‘^;^i?st J)i ire’s illustrations to l)ante as a case in 
|)oint } 

Curi’h . C\:rtainly, one of the best instances you 
coulii have selected. Wc luive oiiU' to examine 
that sinu^k case tii p,et to the bottom of the whole 
subject. 

PoKl'. As for me, the mere ju.xtaposilioii of the 

two names leaves me i\o p.itience for arj^ument. 

Dore ami Dante! 'Phe names bv themselves are 
c 

enou|^di. The ])re])osterous Premchman stands for 
|.;rotestiuely impudent ])ieteiision ; the illustrious 
Italian rejjrcseiits all that is most au;.;usl in thi: 
j^aandeur «if the human miiul. 

( Kl I K*. I haw nothing to say aj^Minst \*our \\\i\U 
eslimatt: of ] )aule, but ViHi ao: harder on Don: than 
you would have l)eeM if he had only illustrated 
authors )*ou cared for less. Your <ibiection to Dore 
as an illuslraiiir of Dante would, in fact, apply to all 
illustrators that are inferior tf) so i^reat a poet ; and 
what illustrator is not ? 

Poivr. Well, I could be contiait to regard Dore 
w illi simple indifference if he had not usi-d Dante as 
a convenience to attract attention to himself. It is 
a tcrrilile e\am[)le of the livalry between the illns- 
Iralor and tin; poet. Nfibody ever thinks of 
Dante in llie hii‘;e, unwieldy edition with DonVs 
illLislratifins. Hu; mere si/e of the pa^c and weight 
t>f the paper are insuperable obstacles to tpiiet read- 
ing. All that people do with these editions is to 
turn over the leaves ami examine the cuts. My 
conlentioii is that ll\e artist, under ihi: utterly false 
pretext of glorifying the jioet, does, in reality, 
‘exploit’ him in the sense of the PVench verb 
exploiter lie makes use of him (or liis «)wn ])er-' 
fectly selfish purposes. My view is that an artist 
like Doiv, w ilh his coarsi: inlevpidalioiis of the poets, 
is an active evil in literature. Jle m.akcs use of the 
poets simply as a matter of business to sell his illus- 
trations better. It is a nefarious pact between artist 
and publishers. They plot together to get up a 
trailc : they trade on illu.strious names. 

SciKN'ri.sr. Is it nol pos.sihic that the artist may 
help to keep alive the reputation of the poet } 


PoKT. I hope )'ou do not m(;an to imply that 
Dante .stands in need of Monsieur Gustave Dore’s 
gooil o|^iccs. 

SriKN risr. The readers of Dante arc not very 
numerous, except in Italy. There cvciy educated 
man has read the ‘Divina Commedia,* ami many 
women, too, like the Countess Guiccioli, arc Uantcan 
scholars ; but in I'rance and ICngland, the countries 
Dore worked for, how many know the Italian poet 
at first hand ?* 

CkiTlc. 1 have known about half-a-dozen Dante 
scholars in Kngland. 

Sc IK NT! ST. And how many in loanee.^ 

CkiTk . One. 

.S( ii'.NTisT. M\' experience has been much the 
same. Xow. I venture to remark that Dore has 
made the principal scenes in the ‘ Inferno’ known to 
thousands in both countrie.s, and this may have 
induced many to read at least a translation, or 
irnough of it to understand the j)ictiires. Dole has 
acted in a manner analogous to that of a professor 
or commentator who draws attention to a great 
poet ; but lie has been a hundred limes more effi- 
cacious b(;cause a hundred times more attractive 
than a [irose commentator eould c!ver be;. 1 confess, 
for my part, that many of the .s'.enes in the * Inferno' 
have been fixed in iny memory mure permancntl)' 
by the illustrations. The tortures in the thawings 
arc at any rate horrible enough. T don’t profess to 
bt! a judge of art, but when I see several men w ilh 
their heads fixed in a frozen lake, and still living, I. 
feel cokl aiui uncomfortable. 

Kdkt. Well, for my part 1 would rather my 
writings w'oro totally forgotten than ke])t before the 
j)ublic b\' the speculations of an illustrator. The 
mere material aspect of illustrated books is loo 
much for me. I hale their superfine paper, their 
excessive margins, their obtrusively big and fine 
typography, their show}- bindings. My notion of 
suitable publishing is that which consults the con- 
venience of the reader w'ithout attracting any atten- 
tion to itself; consequently, the volume should b** 
easily held in tlie hand, the print legible, the paper 
thick enough to hide what is on the oilier .side of 
the leaf, but not thick enough to be heavy, and the 
binding simple, smooth, and light. I like Morris's 
‘ Karthly Paradise’ as a material book. It has all 
these <tualities, and the great negative one of being 
without illustrations. 

Akiisr. We might, perhaps, find a ground to 
agree upon, lilustratiun is .sometimes quite subor- 
dinate, and when it is so even you might possibl}' 
tolerate it. Pur in.slancc, in Hood’s ‘Whims and 
()dditie.s,’ the little pcn-.sketch woodcuts are of quite 
.secondary importance, and do not interfere with the 
literature in the least. On the other hand, when 
illustrations become big and important, why not 
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publish them separately from the text in albums? 
When this is done, the rcailcr ma)* enjoy his pcu*t 
in a handy edition, and refer to the illustrations when 
he ch<»oses. 

Ckitk*. The publishers do not take to tin* la^t 
system you proi)osc. In fact, it would embrace two 
difTcrent branches of trade, — book-st-llinj^ propi*r for 
the rciidable volume, and print’ ^ellin«v fdi- the .ilbum. 
'There cannot be a doubt that the question of rivalry 
between literature and art realK* exists, tht:iu;^h few 
of us feel so acutely on the subjirrt as our fi ii iul the 
IViet. I remember the case; of a jciun;;; uriter of 
verse wlio had a certain moilest de**ree (»f accom- 
plishment a;i an artist, sf) he published a book of 
poems with his own illustrations. The constM|uentx: 
was that without at all intendinf.^ it. he set up a 
conflict between the two, lie toKl me that tin: 
reviewers invariably cr)iii|)ared the poet with the 
arti.st, and generally sacrificed one to the olh»T. One 
reviewer would .sacrifict^ the |)oet, aiKUher tin? illus- 
trator. His own intention had been to make the 
illustrator auxiliary but suh(»rdinale. 

SciKN l lST. The conlliet you speak c»f cannot be 
avoided. It is in the nature of thini^s. Ihit what 
strikes me as remarkabhj is that when literature aiul 
art are i)Ut lo{.jelher it is j^enerall)* literature that 
suffers. People do not read splendidly illustraleil 
e«litions, and the fewer and more in-;it;nificant the 
illustrations the belter is an author’s chancir of l)ein;>' 
read. Why should pict<irial art have this advaiit:ii^«r 
over liteniture ? 

CkitiC. The reason is simply becau-»e an 
eiii^ravin^ can he imdcrsloc>d at a ;.;lance, whereas 
to read a paj^e requires a little effort, ami al>.o a 
little time. In some cases a sustainerl intellectual 
effi)rt would be n(!Ci?ssary. \\*e have lalke«! about 
Dante and Dore. NoIxkIv, luiwever intelligent, c.m 
read Dante without chrse mc-ntal api)licalion, but 
any one can i.;[Iance at the woodcuts. Therelore tlur 
Wf^odcuts ri:ceive at once tin; sli^lit cUrj^rei: nf atten- 
tion that they claim, and the poet, as we s<x. U 
neglected. 

SCIKN riS'l’. Thi:' accounts fitr the L;reat preva 
lence and great .success of illustrated liookv in the 
present day. Teople take a certain faint intere.it in 
a number of .sulyects, and enL;ra\in,L;s supj)ly their 
demand for knowledge. 

AktISI. You might add that there is really a 
much .stronger appreciation of the fine arts than 
there used to be, st) that engravings or ri:pHMliiced 
drawings have an interest for llie presiMit geiurralitui 
which they could not have for a generation ignorant 
of art. 

PoKT. 'Then there is the .stronger reason for 
jealousy on the .side of literature, for if illustrations 
arc appreciated for high artistic rca.sons they arc the 
more dangerous as rix als, ai*.d we wlio write have the 
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stronger reasons for keeping them out. I say nothing 
against pictorial art in its (wvii domains, that is. on 
the walls of .in exhibition (»r in a portfolio of prints, 
but 1 want ta keep it ejut of ours. 

Aktist. Xo one kmnvs beMi?r than an artist 
the great importance of avm'ding conflict in any 
ap])cal to attention. real artist woiihl tolerate 

an ornamental eiigravdl border round a print of any 
artistic merit, h'veii the ordinary engraved letters 
under .i print are an injury to it. and are avoided in 
the eail\' proofs .is much from artistic reasons as any 
i»ther. When lettering is given it is always puip«)S(;Iy 
maile as liglU and thin as possibit' so as not to catch 
the l yr. Only imagine the eflect of heavy h'ltering 
under a delicate |)rint ! 

S( li:\'l‘ls r. We haver said nothing yet about 
cidmir. We have talkeil abi»ut the attr.ictiveness tjf 
engravings, but even these lose their p^nver of catch- 
ing attention whcii works in coinin' arc tei be seen. 
In exhibitions the rooms set apart for black and 
white art are invariably empty when galleries of 
cnlniired pictures are ch»se by ; ami these, notwith- 
standing their vastly greater extent, a»:e often 
crowdeil. \\‘e may therelbre suppose that the recent 
introduction of cciloured illustrations, printed w ith 
siifll» ient tlelicacy and taste to make them admissible 
in wtirks of a high character, must be an adilitional 
bl<»w Pi liteiMtiiiv. 

r< )r.T, There (MU be no doubt that tin? work of 
the old illmniiiators was anli-Iiterai y. Cati \(MI 
imagine any one really |)raying fiom an ilinminatod 
missal with trlaborale Ijorilers and miniatures * Such 
thing-. ii.*uld onI\' distract attention, unless the orna- 
ments hail become so familiar th.it they were 
en!irel\ forgotten, as we Imget the designs in the 
rnl.iiireil glass of a church that we go to every 
.Sum Lay. 

Si ILN’I'tST. \’our feeling on this aibject might 
be described as a kind of literary a-^^celieism, llu: 
reifction of the luxury of llu* eyes fur ilu: higher 
iieed^ of th(! intellect. 

iKT. * Asceticism ’ is, pi'ihaps, hardly the proper 
teiin, as 1 am grateful for every lu.xur)- that i'i a help 
to real ling. I like gural print, gnotl p.ipei, a vulunu: 
ih.il can be held plea^anll}-. an e.isy eh.iir. and a 
w.ll-rhaJed l.anq). 'These arc delighllhl luxuries. 
Iiiit I don’t want siiperfluilies that seem ti^ me 
inimical to nading any tnore than, on going out 
fill a walk, I should care to be eiienmbeied with 
the 1 -Old M. Ivor’s stati' robes. In j>Licing llu f^ct fcct 
convenience of the reader al)uve cverv* oilier con- 
sideration, I speak not only as an ai llior but as a 
reader too. The bibliophile may think differeiitlw 
^I\ realms fall to the ground when l>iioks are pur- 
ehasial merely to be kinked at and May earefullv' 
handled. 

Si Il-X'MST. \'ou are wondei fully ralior.al. for a 
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poet. Tlic voice of Reason herself seems to issue 
from your lips. 

Auiisr. All artists arc rational when the in- 
terests of their own art are concerned, because they 
understand them. Our friend is like a painter, who 
wants a jijood frame and a ^ood lij^ht, but would 
rather not have the attention of his visitors distracted 
by anythin^^ remarkable in surrounding colour or 
architecture. 

.S( U N I is r. Ch* yt)U mij;ht say that he resembles 
a mi!.si( ian, who likes a room with i^ood acoustic 
l)roj)( rlies and hales conversation, however intelli- 
••ent, that i;oes on durinj^ a musical performance, 
'fhis kind of jealousy is most rcascmable. Let us 
have talk or music, one or the other ; we cannot 
attend to both at the same time. 

Nor to poetry and illustrations. 

Aktist. ^'ou mentioned a case in which a poet 
was his own illustrator. When that is so there can 
he no occasion fur jealousy, as the attention of the 
public ii)uld only be diverted from himself to him- 
self. We admit that you mij;ht be reasonably jealous 
of me if^I illustrated your books, but U jw/ were to 
illustrate them would you be jealous of j'ourself 

l*iii:r. I should do as Rossetti did. I should 
keep the two talents separate. Mayc you not noticed 
how careful Rossetti was to publish his poems with- 
out illiislrations ? All he did in the way of graphic 
art was to ilecorale the back of his volumes and 
ilesi^n the paper lining with a sort of unmeaning 
jjallern. 

S<*m:n nsT. Hut might it not be very advan- 
tageous in varicjus ways that an auth<ir shouhl illus- 
trati: his own orks if he could draw well enough ? 

(.‘KiTii’. 'I'hat is one of those suggestions w'hich 
always seinn excellent at first. I remember hearing 
a very distinguished author say that it was most 
desirable, but there is a tVdIacious idea underlying 
every faney of this kind, 'fhe fallacy lies in the 
supi)osition that the arti.st’s talent would answer in 
every respect t(^ the author’s, because the two were 
united in the same man. It would do nothing of the 
kiiul. .MI examples show the extreme narrowness of 
gift and accompli.shmeiit in the graphic arts. I pre- 
sume, tci begin with, that you would not desire the 
illustrations to be bad, as art. Mery well, if you 
admit that, you mu.st acci^pt the narrow range of all 
successful work, and a probable want of connection 
between the graphic and the literary performance. 

Aki is i . In most c.ase.^ tile author who illustrated 
his *»wn works would not be, as Rossetti was, an 
artist. I le would only be an amateur like Thackeray, 
and thereffirc unable to tlraw. Amateurs arc mwr 
able to draw in our sense of the word. 

(.‘Ki ru\ Thackeray’s illustrations have a great 
interest, but it is only psychological. His books, 
with all their satire, arc kindlier in their views of 


human nature than his drawings. I’hc people in the 
drawings arc generally disagreeable, besides being 
defectively drawn. They have a habit of looking 
mean, or else of wearing a peculiarly vapid ex- 
pression. No one would infer from Thackeray's 
drawings that he posses.scd a powerful intellect, still 
less that his nature was really and deeply syiiipathctic. * 
A critic who judged Thackeray from his drawings 
only might possibly not under-estiinatc the works of 
art, but he would be sure to under-estimate the 
artist. 

P()i:r. In another way the same may be said of 
Thomas Hood and his rude little pen - sketches. 
They are always comic, whereas his genius as a poet 
was serious and sometimes profound. 1 lood’s sketches 
arc the playful exercise of a small part of his mind. 
For one thing they have no delicacy, yet there was 
much delicacy, as well as tenderness, in his work as a 
writer. 

Artist. That is true, and still I like Hood’s 
sketches far bettcT than those of most amateurs ; 
they are unpretending, and quite .sound and straight- 
forward in method. He used a simple kind of art, 
which is better ihan attempting something beyond 
his power. 

CkU It*. There are two other instances of authors 
whose drawings may be compared with their literary 
work — Mr. Ruskin and Victor Hugo. 

AunsT. Ruskin is not an artist; he ilraws like 
an amateur. 

Currie. I knew you woultl say that ; but yi.u 
arc rather unjust, Mr, Ruskin docs not draw as an 
artist could because he has not the same purpose.s. 
An artist’s object is .simply to produce a good work 
of art — not U) teach people anything about nature. 
Mr. Kuskin’s drawings arc observant and didactic ; 
sometimes strictly scientific. At the .same time it is 
not fair to speak of him as an amateur, because that 
word may be taken to mean a feeble imitator of the 
style of artists without their knowledge, and that Jlr. 
Ruskin is not. He has no s/jf/c as a draughtsman; 
yet his knowledge has alway.s been sufficient for the 
clear statements of fact which arc all that he has 
attempted to make. It would be just to call him a 
student — a student of nature. 

Poi.T. Still, the difference between Ruskin as a 
writer and as a draughtsman is very striking. He is 
a powerful writer, fond of strong effects and able 
to jjfoducc tlicin ; in short, he seems to be gifted 
with poctictd power, but so far as I can sec anything 
in drawing.s 1 should not say that his drawings dis- 
play poetical power. 

CuiTlt*. As Mr. Ruskin has himself said, the 
literary and artistic fiiculties cannot be both culti- 
vated to the same extent. He is an artist when he 
writes, a student when he draws. In writing he 
unhesitatingly sacrifices accuracy to effect, and that 
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is quite characteristic of an artist. In drawinjj he 
seems always anxious, above all things, to be 
accurate, and that is characteristic of the pains- 
takinjj and conscientious student. 

SciKNTlsr. It must follow from what you say 
that the <lrauj^^htsfnan. in Ruskin, only accompanies 
the writer half-way. 

Ckttic. I^xactly, or even le.ss than that. 1‘ho 
drawings express little? of the artist’s idiosyncrasy, 
which is the more remarkable that they arc? evident ly 
sincere. 

Artist. Anyhow they are not impudent like 
Victor lluRo’s. 

CktIK*. * Impudirnt ‘ is a slroni; w<»rd. Victor 
Miij^o’s drawinj^s are violent ; they expatss at the 
same time an ener*;ctic and a vain disposition, but 
there is in them no false pretension to. artistic refine- 
ment. 'riiey are a savajjc' utterance, |)artly made in 
fun, like the thumpinjr on the piano of Mum? vii;orous 
but imcultivatc'd amateur who li.is a rude notion of 
music, and who turns round and laii;;hs at liis own 
performance', 'riiere is a sort of 'p irn humour and a 
real turn for the ipotescpie in Victor lInf.;o’s tlrawiiij'S. 
Thtry show one side of his mind. 

Scir.NTTSI'. \V\' seem in lach case to atiive at 
the same conclu.sion, namely. tl\at whm an autlu»r 
illustrates him.self he will do it ver\- partially. 

Curru*. (|uite as paiiially and imjuafectly as 
any other artist. 'I’herc is no jiractical adv.an1aL;o 
in illiLstratini.; one’s own wcik.s, beyond a certain 
convenience. A ciitic like.s to .see drawin;.f.s by an 
a‘uth(»r just as he likes to iTad w ritinj^s by an artist, 
because lin y may ^palify liis curiosity liy rcvealin;^ 
another side <)f a mind that iiiteiasts him, but th.it 
is all. 

St.’Il’N I IST. If a novelist illustrated his ('wn 
novels w'c .should at least an idea of the outward 
appearance of the people that he iinai;ined. We 


might see his creations as he saw them in his mind’s 
eye. No other illu.sirator could give us that kind of 
aulhenticit3^ 

Critic. The seeker for this kind of revelation in 
Thackcr«'ij'*.s drawing.^ would generally come away 
di.sappointed. 11c would feel that the character in the 
drawing was poorer aiul more vapid than the character 
in the text. I’rcderick W.dker's illustrations to 
‘Tliilip* art? more satisfactory, l)ecause more living 
than thos(? which ThackcMa^" bep.aii to in.ikt*. It is 
clifficult to believt? that he W'oulil have given us a 
belter Colonel Xewconu* th.in l)(w le’s. Vet iJiivle, 
as a dr.nigbtsman, was not to bt? compared for (me 
moment with such a consummate artist as C.’Iutiles 
Keem?, for e.xample. Had 'fhacktrray pos.sessi'd the 
technical and artistic, knowledge of Keene, he would 
ha\e held in his hand an instrument a.s good as his 
pen, and we should have seen his cluiraelers ;is he 
conceived them. I cannot believe that fhackt.r.iN* was 
;il.)le to realise.- his own iToiucplions in drawing, 
inde(?d. ihi'ie is distinct cvidcnci' in one of his lelieis 
that lu? knew his own weakness as a draiightsman- 
at le.ist in sonic dirgrei?. He Ihouglil tlial he had in a 
the knack of gdving. lively touches. In reality the 
diaw’ings were weak throughout, and tio mere louche s 
Ciiuld have' strengthene.'d them. 

Pol'.r. 'flu n your ce)ne lusion is that authors do 
lK.tti*r not to illustrate* llieir ow'n works. 

CRrrn*. I think the ii\alr\' we* liaie* been .•;peakiiig 
of ,is existing between literatme and ait displax s 
itself in ,1 jieculiar way witen tlur author is his own 
illustrator, and it is inene prudent to follow' Rossi!tti s 
examiile than 'rhacktray’s. I’his refers, howerver, 
cliiefiy to imagin.itive lilcialunr. W hen inaVtias o| 
fae t are in epu stion an .lullior may give nsi ful illus 
tralit>ns. l.’lilil)' is w e»rth con dvlei iie;, l)ul it In s 
outside of the subje/et e»f our |>iesenl ciMivers.ilion. 
We may talk .ibi.>ul it aiiotiier lime. 

r. G. I Ia.mi.RToN. 
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Tni- high (Ttrelll nf the now lOiy.il Sot itrty ot 

l'ainte::rs in WaliT - rolours is siiainlained hy tlu! f\hii.»ilinn 
<jf skelihcs anil studies now open, allhoiigh seveial disfiu- 
j;iiislu-(l iiieiuln rs are' ahsenUeivi. Accord inv; (o ‘;r*'^‘ Cliil 
a Irihutr is p.iid lo ihc nicruory of ;i mcnihrr re'ce*nlly <lei(*atr«l 
l)y massing' on oni wall a ^^Inall hloilv of drawiii;.;:.. by the! 
late Mr. Col I in,;^ wood Sniith, an artist of nirril on the more 
.'itlilicial siile of nunantir landsfape, and Imi;; ati oftii i'i* of the 
Sorifty. A!.',.iin:,l the ahsenre’: of other of the. rlde:r meiiilKis it 
is ple.tsant to find the brothers, Messrs. A. .mil Alfretl P. 
I■’ri^)p, in llieir widely diverse siylov, i-at It .it his best. ’I'hrre is 
iiu lobS of his arru.stniiied fine accuracy tif drawing and matured 
stuily of .itiiiosphcric tone' and gnidii.-ited gcni.il colour in the 
beautiful drawings, Vinv Jrom AnUht^ttitn and Wotulh 
the elder artist, while. Mr. Alfred I'lipp has never, U) our think- 
ing, .surpassed the study on the Dorsenshire coast, .it . Ir/y/imjr/^ 
for those? peculi.ir itualities of subtle .iimospheric: truth in which 
he i.s iinsuipa^scd when at his best ; here dealing with the ctf(?ci 
uf pure sunlight in a colour scheme of etherealised daiutinesb 
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of lint. From su«:h and fmiii I/'rnhi-d woik, iiy Mr, .\Miert 
(iooduin, 1 Hi rrnr in l.i cninj ! irht^ i»i the -*i.*:is .ind i loiids of 
Ml. Powell, .iiid soim* delicately labnuied siiidii v by Wilmol 
Pil'«l.»ury, one Ie.'ip> wide to .-uiniin? thi- liin.id, vigtMuiis, t.iwny 
I.indscape^ (if M r. Colin Phillip m .Skye. <•! the • luilc, liul spintcd, 
.Sit»leli sill iji I ts and Jiihilre -wkrfilies til Mi. Robi rt Allen, wlio 
i'l Umi fond of Inky blarks, like* inovl of his ••oinitrynn.ii. Pe- 
twei n the i. \lii nH;s we have l.d-:i'ii li«' .ill the fre'^li, e^>entMlly 
Kiiglisli landsraju’s of 'riioini* \\ ..iie, the tri- p -.ki ll In - of 
Ib-ibeit M:ti"^h;ill In e.'urnidi 0 .»vvn-, m ;i!n' uiy.Nl the 

wh.irfage .it I.inielioiiso, a really '^plem.lid, i.tther hlotu .-i|iii‘ 
study of cliiarosniro in .l/e-'/z/Zw* e;*-/' the .uid oflicr 

poetic drawings by .Mr. I\\ re W.ilker, and a <pjaniit y of woi !■;, 
gooil in its own yynti.\ by .leriistniiu tl e,\]iibitors. Mr. l om 
Lloyd, who i> piulilii. both in oil ami wate‘r, ji.irtly bei au>»? lie 
is not tiled ;iny luon* than is the public of bis nicliow iiir,il 
pastor.ils, w'hcTi-in liiuires and lanil-Aipr. are. in sueb units of 
seiitinient, in.iy lake^ us ainotig llie ligiire |j.iiiilei:». Mere we 
meet Mr. Ile.iiry Wallis within J^abiern bi/aar*. bla/.ing con 
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^^rnirilly in a kalridnsropir, hut harmonious, cfTcrct ; and Mr. 
.Siacey Marks drawiu}' and painting ruritaii sludcnt.s and 
aiiisan') and - C'liurch deans as if he were always in 

ilicir r(»inpany ; tlic clerical di^jiiitary « hurklin); over A Fn-nch 
Xorri is a sly, j;ray>hic. joke after the painter's heart. Mr. 
Kadfoid and Mr. (itindoni and Miss Jdiill«)tl arc contributors 
.'ifler their afcustoined nianners. Mr. H.ia;^ sends some old 
sketf'lie - ; .Mr. I’rewtii.-dl shows a j;ond life- si/e portniit study of 
a lady s head, and has two clever sketches of weird landscape. 
cdV.'* t, ihr Uttrymost J^nts of the Siur atid Showepy. Miss 
.Vaftel’s dowers are quite dcli^'htfiil for colour and te.vture and 
justify her recent election. Ainon)* Associ.’ites of known ability 
wh(» h;iv«! not so far arcrcditeil their admission is Mr. Diivid 
Murray, whose water colour work in this y;*illeiy is hardly 
up to the mark of that shown elsewhere. Mr. Holman Hunt 
li.is been elected full nietnher. Mr. Alfred Hunt has been 
ap|)ointcd Deputy 1‘iesidcni of the Society, 

1 r is proposed t(» cjpeii this year, on the premises recently 
occupied hy the American show, an Italian CKhihitiem of Indus- 
trial and I' iiie .Art. .Shonid the dcvelopinenl in Indian man u- 
faciures :md hamlicrafts—tlie hroc.irles and velvets and silken 
fahi ic s of the north, the ”lass of Venice, the wood carvinyj of 
Siena, the inos.iii s of Muiano, Kloreiice, and Rome, the },p)ld- 
siniths' art of (leiio.i .ind Rome, the corals ami l.iva hijouleric 
and iniaisiii of .Najiles, llu hand-larc of both north and south, 
the Tuscan iind Adri.itic ]ioilery ami faitmce, and other speci.tl- 
lie-i of I'nlied Italy, be really well and thoniii/,hly represented, 
the exlnhition should, on this side, he full of iiueiest. And in 
the liiie-ail seclujii it is rlevcuitly to be hoped that the products 
oflhel.n•^^ •.iiudio'.; and ateliers may he shown as examples of 
imuiern clfoit from iht? land of {^re.U tradition. 

’I’m- winter exhibition hy llie Institute of Painters in Oil 
Coliuiis is too much an ot/if of j;ood and had pictures 

to ^p\c inu« h salisfac lijui. Theie is much excellent landscape, 
notably hy Mr. Hast, Mr. Ilchke, Mr. Waleiinw, and, with 
li^nres, by .Mr. Cafiieri. The President sends a striking;, 
solirlly painted study of a lady, tn piotile, a proud, fine type, 
lim ly treat(.‘(l. Mr. (Ire^uny, A.R.A., shows, in the full-len>;lh 
oi JA/vAv- (//vy/;v*r /V//7///M, masterly brush wot k and drau}^hts- 
niiinslnp and an amount of vivid character .ind rich colour sense 
worthy of Rubeiej. 'I'his little, Irm uicnt fellow, with his jd.'iin- 
lealured, inlet esliiiy. face, seems ready tospiinjjout of thelr.ainc. 
The uihcr c’hiof ptiinis in the "allery .ire the Hon. John Collier’s 
/Vvc.vAxv /»/■ /iturhiiJ, which despite the painter’s command of 
meaiis, strikes ns as more ambitious and showy than .irlist-like ; 
then /u'mop\si\ hy Mr. .S. J. .S«domon, a swariliy-locked Delilah, 
tW voluptuous eoniiiurs, fori'shorlened with very clumsy effect in 
her luMx y repose upon .a couch of »i;,er-skins. The bust and 
t;rand arms ami the texture of the furs are brilliantly and boldly 
painted ; hm thecasiiii}; of the drapery and accentmition of the 
torso ;iml limbs beneath are bad ami in ill taste. Mr. .Sli.tnnon is 
one of the rising; painters who cannot he ignored, but we think 
he can do better portrait work if he chooses than any here, sonic 
nf which Is maned by that alTectation of unconventional pose 
whi«:h seems a ‘fad’ with certain yonnj; painters .ind lends to a 
fnsh .itfcct.Uioii th.it is both iiiiy, raceful .ind un^rarious. 

An appreciative note may be oiven to cert.iin minor ‘gather ■ 
iiiy.s of jiiciures at v.irious trailer ies. MM. IJoiissod, \ aladon, 
ami Co., at the (loupil C.alh iy, in addition li> the iiiten:stiii>; col- 
lection of dr.i\vinj;s hy the iiirmhei s of the DuU li Water- colour 
.Smiety, had on view for a week or two a second j^ioup of 
studies and jiii tnre-; on tlie Ri\er l*ure anionj; the Norfolk 
Proaiis, in oil, water, and |)asiel, hy Miss K. M. Osborn, many 
ol which had y,reat cliarni both of ctfecl and execution. In an 
ailjoininy. room l.imlsc.ipe work and fikures on the Seine and 
Marne, hy an American artist; Mr. .Aubrey Him, were shown, 
under the introdurtory notice of .Mr. K. W’ediiiore. .Mr. Hunt’s 
work is so unrc|ual - alter natin>; between a manner tciilativc, 
and even fumhlinj*, ;ind impressions sure and chaiiiclei istic, as 
by one who possesses keen perception and responsive ait 


dexterity - that it is difficult to .say where to place him, except 
among the large average of young artists of the day in whom a 
manner of L-eeing and painting that has grown out of study in 
French tUvfiors passes with the public, by its trick of the unex- 
pected, for original. 

At the Fine Art Society's have been gathered a series of 
drawings at Kton and sketches on the Continent, Venice, the 
Pyrenees, liriliany, cVc. The trait in all the drawings, whetner 
at home or abroad, that most agreeably struck us was that Mr. 
Doxvson evidently brings to his subject that iniprcssinnahility 
of artistic teiiiperiiment and .sense of the Illness of things which 
makes him interpret each scene with appropriate colour and 
light cfl'ect, and the less nr more of detail that brings out its 
character. The cpiiet portraiture of Kton (|ti.idranglcs, lowers, 
and gardens, would not so mucli indicate the presence of artistic 
instinct, but it is evident when these are taken together with the 
foreign skelchcs. We will name, as examples, The Collet* e from 
^ Sixpenpiy^ Staircase in AVvriv*r|% Head Ma.^ters House and 
Garden^ Kton Studies, ami Whiffy frotn the East Piet\ Pities^ 
St. Ea/t/taely Frefto\ 7 'ud/ij*ht, Lavoh\ St. Raphael., Deserted 
Church, St. Modi\ 'The Old Fort ^ St. Vaast la Ilo^ue. 

Tmk first large exhibition of paintings in water-colour opened 
in Grrmany h.is been held this :iutuiim in Dresilen, and proved 
a great success. Aiming the many nationalities rcpicscnted, 
Knglaiid, strange to say, was alone absent. 

An historical portrait gallery, or Musi^e de Portraits^ is to 
he founded in r‘aris, and eventually housed in the boiivre. Our 
own N.'ilion.il Portrait G.'illery has scuved as ex.imple, together 
with till! iniiiativ(?i enlluisiastii stiired hy the c•(>llerlion at 
the Tror.'ukho in 1878, and, later on, in Rue D’Orsay. Tin? 
nucleus nf the future collection is now' gathered hy M, 
Castagnary, Directeiir des Ih^aux Arts, in the Rue de V.'ilois. 

I t is gi^od news that the Helgiaii Academy of Archaeohigy 
has prepared a scheme, to he submitted to the Legislature, for 
enforcing the presiM*v;Uion of monnmenls, From Germany 
comes like sign of the times : the Bavarian Parliament having 
already voted credit for the inventory and ilescriplive sialislics 
of ;irl monninents and antii|uiti(‘s in Bavaria, under a commis- 
sion presided over hy Professor W. H. von Kielil as ‘General 
K^nservalor der Kunsldenkmiilcr imd Allerlliiimer Bayerns.* 

Thkf.K thousand woodblocks, formerly belonging to the 
printing establishment of Signor Soliari of Modmia, have been 
bought for the. inunic.ip.’ility of that city hy Cav. A. Venturi, 
Director of llic G.ilcria Kslensc. The blocks range in date 
over from two to three hundred years and illustrate the manners 
and customs, ;is wadi as the history, of wood-engraving during 
that period. They were previously sold in i8f>5, and prints of 
about two thousand were taken, on which Herr Thode dis- 
coursed in the. German Jahrhuch of two years since. 

Mr. IIf.nkv Wai.i.is pointed out in an interesting letter to 
the ‘Athenaeum,’ dated fruin Smyrn.i at the close of November, 
on the archaic sculpture lately e.xcavated at Athens, and now 
located in a wooden building on the Parthenon, what a valuable 
woik would be accomplished by the student who should gather 
and arrange the various hints at type and fonn to ho found in 
small terra rott. IS, and bronzes, and in larger objects, such as 
the archaic vase, four feel high, now at the central museum, and 
should classify gods, goddesses, and heroes, and company them 
with the rmi.siied works of the .sculptors. Such a task, the 
artist writes, would furnish forth a record of pre-Phidian .art 
unknown until recent excavations. 

Mr. Hamkrton’s; new' book, The SaCme ; A Summer 
Foya^e, illustrated hy himself and Mr. J. Pennell, was published 
in NovembiT last. The large paper copies were all taken up 
by the booksellers before it was issued. Wc give on the oppo- 
site page some of the illustrations. 
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Dai MA'i r \, Tifr^ M.-AKilKKn, and Istkia ; witfi rK-rrifiNi: 
IN MuN ll-.Nl.*.KO AN1» IHIC mV ('iK \|j(). Ily T. 

J;irksf»n, M.A., tVr. fj Oxford : f.J.ircTidt»n 1 ‘itss. 1887.) 

- Mr. 'J\ Cl. Jar.k>on, thi; an hi In’ r lo whom muilcrn' Oxford 
fiwc'.s so iniii:h, i-. to hi; heartily thanked for his \olunios on iho 
prartieally unkiiow n i tnintiy whieli skills the Adriatic on iho 
fast. 'I hf :y im. hide a history, an afcmint of llie country and 
the* {ifople, and a del.iih-d th‘s< lipiion of llu*. an.hiiecturr and 
ai* hiti-f'liital tf mains. Neatly half rtf Ids first voliiiiic is taken 
up hy the hi. toiy f»f Dalmatia, in Hhieli its vicissitudes under 
the Komaii-,, riy/antmc-., Huns, \'i n« iiaii-», 'ruiks, and .\ii.s- 
tii.Liis, aie -.el forili fioiu »jii;^in.d authorities. Iti.-sides this Mr. 
Jiti kson j;ive. a .-hoit rcMOUt' of tlnr lo« al siuiy of each inipor> 
taut town he visits, takinji rate, of course, t'l lay stiesi iijum 
MIC h points in it .is have any Ijoaiiny. on tin* (U:veh»]jinfnt of its 
arc hiiec.iuf e. /ara and its nuineious 1 hnn. he.s oc cupy him first, 
aft'-r whic h Noviei.iil, .S. Michc Ic: d'l’^liano, .Ndii.i, Vrana, and 
Sehc-ni* o, .111: snMcssi\ely visile cl. ;\t Srheineo he seeiiis to 
have- hfi n fa jc.in.ited hy its alnio-.i, if not cjiiilc-, nniepte ealho 
dial -a domical, Ihrce-ai-.li tl c:hiiri h, in whic h the whole of the 
( cinstriielion iscaniec.! out in stone, helped liy iron ties. Like 
ever\ ihinp, else in Sohe-nic o, this chureh ol San (ii.ae.oino is eii- 
liiely Vc imti.in in del.iil. Its first ;irc hitei i, one M;istc?r An- 
tonio di I'ietio i'aiilii, set out the plati and h<--;.in to hiiild in 
\’eiielian (ioihic ; its scaaind one, ( icMUitio Disini. a scion of the 
^rcMt Kom.'iii family af the' same name, c optiniird tlte wcjik in 
\ eiieii.in Kenaiss.ince. In spite- of iisdiiiin^ cUsij;n the clninli 
.‘ihowed no symptoms of inst.ahilily until some forty -five years 
ayo, when tin* nave* vault and dome- we re t.d:eii down ant! reset. 
A tew vc‘i V I'urioiis details ort ur in this c.hnrc h. In the apst*, 
for iii->taniie, thcMe arc* soine two-li;;ht t.ollde windows, with 
el.ihoialt; j;eoiiieli Val trat’ery, in which tin* central intiHion is a 
I'omplelc! (.'oiinthian c ol 1.1111 n. As lo the pi.-neral effc-ci, Mr. Jacik- 
srin says In* kinovs *110 oihc.tr c hureh of its si/e that c reates so 
piofound an imprc'ssion.’ 

.Spalato h.'is found so many to tonretrn themselves w'ith its 
rc-iiiain.i, that the ei;;hiy pajpts devotcjcl to it hy' Mr. laeksian 
will het rcrad first hy not a few of tho.se who t.ikc up his hook. 
'I‘he faiiMius palat e of Dioc letian wa^ first ‘ vulj^arised ' for the 
modern reader by the Seoitish aic.liiiect, Robert Adam, whose 
scan lies were rendeictd, not ea-.y, but possihle, by the foitnOi'ite 
coincidence* that anothei Sc.ol, (Jeneral (Jraeiiie, was then in 
eoiiimaiid of llie Wnetian .innies. ‘ l\i:-c:eiil exploration,’ .says 
Mr. Jackson, ‘has discaiveied certain in.icciiraeies iiv his work, 
bill its ^eiieial eoi tccincss is wondeifal, Ls|»ei tally when lie* 
tliflieully ol the hisl; is consideied. Jle had no pre\ ions plan 
to ;;iiide him, and the direc tion cjf many <if the old walls ec»i:M 
only he discoverc'd hy peiu.-lr;iliii;.j into tlu^ interiors of eotia;4eH 
and cellars.’ To what Adam has already told us of the palace 
Nfr. j.ickson is unable to add much, but hi.s account of the 
modern Dii'onio, an :iil:iptation of the aneieiit A////V///// 
w hit h b.'ilaiict'd the temphtm . uhipii in I )i«ii. let i. in’s enclosiiie, 
would be of the Inchest interest, even w'lthout liis ow n bc.*auliful 
ilhi-.o ations. The Duonui has been l.itely restored, but it is a 
eoir.olation to find that the work has bc-en done* with iiitelli- 
:.;ence, the old stones beinj; left with iheii ^.ithered sip,ns of 
a..:e, and not sc rapetl and polisht^tl to matcili the new. The 
other Ic'inplc* in which, liowcrver, KilcllM i|.u-r rero^pii.-it;;-. the 
m.iu-'oleum of tlic! Mmperor — is internally iiisl what it w'as 
when Dloidc'ti.m saw it, but its exteiioi has suffered. After 
le.iviiv; Sp;da»o, Mi. J.u kson'-. next hui';; ])aiise is at R.'igiisa, 
:ihhon:.»h at 'I'raii hi: has to dwell upon the fine kumanesi.|ue 
Jlciomo. and at t.iirzc.)|;i. u|Mtn the: .severer ehuich in X’c neti.iii 
( huhic. .\t K.i;;ie.a it is the- * Uci tor's l'.il,ict ,' tin* verK|uary 
of .St. Riaypo in the I.)iiomo, and the silver statue of that .saint 


in his own church, that interest him most, .ind j;*'’*- 
best oppoilunity for the use of his pencil. The third volume is 
Uiven up to Cattaro, Montenegro, the Quarnero, and 1 stria. 
Apart from llic few ])nges devoted to a m//////of Montenegrin 
hi.stnry anil an acicount of the princely family, the most notable 
things arc the descTiptions of the Citliedrals at .'Viiuileja and 
I'arenzo. As lo the great b,isilic.a of Luphrasius, which is now 
the diioiiio of Paicnza, Mr. Jac;kson lakes the side of those who 
wcitild dale it from the sixth cetiiuiy. He notes, too, a fact in 
relation lo it in which others than ircliilects and archaeologists 
will feel an intc-resl. At the high altar nia‘-s is still said fnmi 
the east, the officiating priest standing with his face lo the 
congregation. 

'riie book is illusliaicd by about twci hundred and tiliN 
priiif.-ss plates and lails, nearly .ill after Mr. |;nksoii's own 
drawings. They are so gijod that it is diiricult to single .iny 
mil fcir .special piai:)tr, but spe.ikiiig generally, their author is 
seen, pel haps, at his best in his drawing.s of del.iil, 1 ‘f these, 
tin.* Choir Sinlis tit Ztini ■. \’ol. I., p. -* 7 S;» and the h't /ii/ttnno 
tit'l trsihio di S. JUiO^io <,Vol. II., p. 350), .arc among the 
linrst. 

*(!cj.Mi)and Itali.'in l.akelaiul,' by Rev. 'J*. W. M. I.nnd, i:i a 
bc)iik ilestinrd to be of gieal nlility lo all lo\i r.s of art ir.ivelllng 
in the disiricrt to whic.h it relates. It deals not only with the* 
tow-ns and villages w’hich border the l.iki.-s, but w'ith all the c hief 
Lilies of I.oiiibaiily, from llresi i.i to Novar.i. No bellei guiih 
to these < ilic^s lias i-vc r bei n piililislu d. Milan is dc‘Sf.iil>ed at 
line lengih. I- ew- pi t -.ons have any idea of the ;iiti*.ai'- wi-.ilth 
c.ontaiiied in these: cities. Milan is scarcely poorer in ;irt tli.in 
Klorcnce, and yet when* weeks are l.ivishcal on t.he sights ol the 
ruscan capital tlic ( a)>ital of Lombardy is allowed only lioin>. 
The numbet of visitors to citic.s like X'ercelli and Ncivar.i i.s out 
of :ill pioportion sm.dl coinpaiod to tin; amount of beautiful 
sights they posserss. Varallo, Saronno, Lovere, lUisto Aisizio. 
J.egnano, and other shiines of some of the finest of .'ill It. than 
works of art, are ‘.aairely know n ^veii byname to iravellcis who 
flatter themselves that they know* It.ily. 'fhe reason of ihis 
ignorance is prob.ddy th.ii no c.onvenicnt book h.is np to this 
time existed to direct them. ‘Como and Italian Lakelamr 
supplies this want. 

M. I.cU’l.s (iAi.i.AiT. wTio h.'is ])a:i.sfd from the /v/t* of living 
painter:* at the ripe aci* of seventy-eight, since: mir laiU issue, 
w.is no unimporiaiil liguie in the chronii le of inmlern aii. l ie 
took up and developed the; national historic m hool in Ih:lgiiim, 
initiated by Wappers in 1830, :ind though his jiieinres to the 
critical judgment of to-day may seem overstrained and theatiu 
in sentiment, and showily ac.ademic in style, yet we must le- 
member that lie helped to lift the art of lii*. louniiy out of 
triviality or smdid hoiiu'liriess on to its ohl .and l.inu'r line-i. 
His piclmes, especially the it/.x/ .l/iv//.7//.r i*/' Kinnont^ .h’l/./ 
Johanna,, and The Last Honours paid to Ef^niont o$td Horn, 
made iimuense sensation in onr own Intel n:ition.il K\hil.>ition 
of i»Sb2; and nothing m.irks iiioic keenly the tickle fashion ol 
much that po.srs as reliable ait-i.i ilicism th:m a cotiipaiisoii of 
the loud laiidalioiis of the jiress of dial peiiod with the con 
leiiipUious notices of the LUiicnl prinl.s. He wa:* pleiilifnllv 
del c»r. lied, elected honoi.ii) incinbei into foreign ac ademic s, 
our own among these, and his pictiire.s find honourable place in 
llie Si.ational museums i»f Relgitim and Kianc-c. Although In- 
studied in .Anivveip and in rail- , he e.niereil no /.c/-, :md 
identified liimself with no t:lic{ue or school, .'cimiii;; r.iihc'i 
at rom.nuic ecleelitism, like liis contemporary raid de la 
Roche. 



PORTRAIT OF A JEW MERCHANT. 

PAINTED HY REMPKANDT. ETCHED IIY 1.. RICHKTON. 


T his maj^nificcnt picture is one of the sixteen 
which were presented by Sir George Hciiuinont 
to the National Gallery in 1.S36, two years after its 
fcnindalion. Among them was nnotlier work by the 
same painter — the small dark monochrome of Christ 


taken down from the Cross^ best known throuiih the 
etching which Rcmbraiult himself made from it. 
Of the Jew Merchant there is no old engraving ; but 
it is the subject of one of the plates after Rembrandt 
executed by J. Burnet 'Fhe picture is life-size. 


TIIH EARLIIIR I:NGLISII WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS. 

11. — John Rohkrt Cozkns. 


1 1 ' such a thing be ever attemptc-d as a thorraighly 
exhaust'vtj chronicle of tlie Water-colour Art of 
laigland and its innumerable professors, many name.s 
now hitldcn in obscurity will hav'e to lx* mentioned, 
and many arti.sts of some reputation will have to 
be treated at a length imjiossible in these papers, 
'riieii the skill of Charles Louis Clerisseau ( 1721-1820), 
that able and picturesque draughtsman of archilecturc 
and ruins, will have to be praised, altliough he was 
a I'renchman, if it be only to compare it with that of 
R<»lM‘rt Adam (1728-1792), the well-known Knglish 
aixhiu-ct and designer of ornament, with whom he 
sometime travelled and workeil. Them more than 
a pa-;siiig .illusion will have U) be made to Samuel 
Scott I 1710-1772), the friend of Hogarth, (he painter 
of I.»)ihlon and its river, * the luiglish Canaletli,* by 
whom there are some water-colours extant of much 
jiurity and delicacy of lint and tone. Then the 
( levr-r Indian ink sketches of shipping by(‘‘. Brooking 
(1723 -1759), who obtained celebrity in Ins .slunt life 
as a painter (in oils; of sea-pieces, and the coloured 
ualJ i <n|()urs (marine and landscape) of his pupil, 
hominic Senes, R.A. (1722-1793), in. nine painter 
to (.K*«»rge HI., poor llicaigh tlu\- be, will iindcrg^i 
an:il\-sis. Nor should a nichi! in such a work Ixi 
denied to the Rev. W. (Jilpin, the author of ‘Forest 
Scenery’ ' 1724-1S0.4), wlio loved to ilraw his moiu)- 
cliroine. landscapes on a paper warmb' tinted with 
iuldish yellow; still less his l^rotlirr, Sawrey 
Gilpin, R.A. (1733-1807), the pupil of Samuel Seoil, 
and famous as a painter of aniiiials, 'I’hese men 
were all eontemporaries (»f .Sanilby, and most of 
them about the same age af^ he ; but they did not 
seriou'^l}' influence the process of water-colour c»r the 
art of land.scape, and must give room now to more 
important men. 

Among tlu^se was George Harn tl, R.A. I7.^^ or 
1732 1784 , who, tlicHigh his reputati<tn has now 
dwindled to small dimensions, was of the m«»st 
successful landscape-painters of his da)', and made 
his thousands while Wilson w.is starving. His 
manner was efiectivc and new', marked b\’ its de- 


cisive drawing, and fresh if not very ])rofound sUkIn' 
of nature. Ilewa.s the son of aclotliier of Hublin, 
wMs apprenticed to a staymaker, aiul Ixg.ui hi^^ 
career as an artist by colouring prints. He, like 
Barry, owed much to the eiicoiirageincnl of Burke, 
w'ho introduced him to the F.arl of l*owerstourt, in 
U'hose beautiful park lie iiscfl tf> sketch. Aftii* 
gaining a premiiini of 80/. fiom the Dubliq Society 
he came l«i ICngland in 17O2, and carried off llie 
first priMnium of the Society of Arts twj» years 
later. Mis success was irN'lra*>nlinarv, and liis pic- 
tures sold for prices n(‘ver gj'vi'U for laiulsirapis 
before. Lord Dalkeith paid 1 5cxV. for three of 
them, and for Mr. Lock lu: (lecorated a wliole room 
at N<xbury Park with landsirapes. But his succe> t 
W'as achieved as a j^ainler in oils, and his inlenrsi 
from tlic present point of viiAv consists mainly in 
the impulse he gave U) the tastir for natural sceiu rv , 
in his employment i)f waltT colour for piiauo‘si jue 
views t»f ‘the country;’ and. peilia[)s more th.in all, 
in the fact that he was the tallier of Gt orge B.iiii U, 
junior, one of the grealesl of Lnglisli |viiniers in 
w'ater-c(»loiir. 

'IWo othi r artists dt .si rve mention fur tlu ii in 
flucnce on landscape ail geiier.illy, rather ll.an .1^ 
water-colour jiainters. 'Phese are (ji'\insborou;';ii .iiid 
Dc Loutlierboiirg, Imth Royal iXcademici.nis. I he 
latter : 1 740-1 8 12). the son <»f .1 Pole and born at 
Stiasburg, w’as elected a nu.-mlier of the p'rein h 
Academy at the age of twenly two, and sonie n imis 
after came to Knglaml, and was cniniged by Garrick 
a.s his scene-painter. Though not a great colourist, 
nor a great genius, he was a luind painter, .iml llvre 
was a vig(»nr in bis storms aiul b.ittlc .uid .1 

boldness of composition in In’s landsi.ip-;*. .md, -.i-.i- 
srapes, that, maile his iiuliv itlualily t‘- It in ot 

tlur com i:nti«»n.s on which his .ut was based, riwina-. 
(lainsljmsaigh . 1 727 -1 7^'^^ . on the nilu r li.ind. mi- 
lrotUic*d an original rhinent into i.ind-'.aoi art 
'riioiigh llie Dutchmen wt ie hi-, first iiiodc*!^., lu .omi 
br<.»ke awa\’ Ui nature in :i six Ic and with a '-i ntinu nt 
enlii’idy jierstiiial. He may be saitl to h.i\c 
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tilt: first to jKiint l^n;^^lish coiinlry in its relation to 
ICn‘;lish country lifi* -the first Kni.;lishnian to express 
tlie beauty of familiar scenes, and to l)e inspired liy 
th*r h»>meiylo\e of locality. His was tlie hei^inniii" 
in l‘‘n;^dand of that modern art of landscape which 
tlifiers Iroin llial of foinu r tiine*^, in that it rej(;'-rds 
earth as the M em* of man's exisieiict: rather tlian the 
.sla|.u* of his imaiJi^inalion, and treats the phenomena t»f 
n.ilme, sweet or awful, with reference to their efft*c t 
iMther on the fort u m s and passions of the individual, 
tlian <ni the destinies of the human raee. IJis own 
ait was not liip.hle diai-^u'd with emotion, but what 
theie was was j)ei .<»n.d. lie painle<l what he saw as 


(1752-1799) appeared upon the scene, there were 
plenty of styles for a youn^ Knglish artist to follow. 
All the styles of all the foreign Schools had been 
more or less transplanted tf) ICngland, but he — partly 
by the accidents of life, partly from the genius which 
was in him — struck into a new path ; and while 
he added a fresh sentiment to landscape art, di> 
velo|M‘d at ‘the same lime the scope and practice of 
painting in water colours. He developed its scope 
by proving its capacit) to render subtle atmospheric 
effects not hitherto attempted, its jiractice by the 
dexterity with which he used his malciials. His 
drawings are usually classed among drawings in tint. 
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it was reflected in his mind, which transtormed all 
things to elegance, and imbued them with a pure and 
lender sentiment. 

(lainsboniugh's water-colours were mainly con- 
fined to bold skelchcvs in monochrome, and those of 
miue varied lint are but pale things, but his effort was 
great uptm landscape art in Kngland, whether in oil 
or water. \Vc iiave seen how Samlby essayed his 
sly’e. we can trace him in the drawings of Girtin 
and 1 Lirner. l^ut it was not only in landscape that 
his potency was felt. He was the inventor of the 
elegant rustic ; he created a pictiirescpic peasant and 
his family, admirably adaj)led to live in his pic- 
turesque cottage in his piclurescjue lanes, the first of 
a race which, sentimentali/ed by Wheatley and 
vulgarised by Morland, wc^re long to inhabit the 
Arcadia of the h'nglish artist. 

Altogether by the time that John Robert Cozens 


not drawings in colour ; but this distinction depends 
on what is meant by colour, and is often hard to 
draw. His earlier drawings have a ground of Indian 
ink, and the slight washes of colour afterwards added 
were very low in scale, only here and there exceeding 
what may be called a grey : grey, warm and cold ; 
grey, bliieish or greenish ; grej', brownish or yel- 
lowish but he used all the.se tints with such dexterity, 
he blended and interlaced then, with such varii^gation 
and in such sympathy with the full tones and lints 
of nature, that tlie eye, if not disturbed by a com- 
parison with more! highly-coloured works, wants little 
more to realise the natural appearance of the .seen:-. 

Between the slightest tint and the fullest colour 
the gradations are infinite, and the progress of English 
water-colour was from monochrome through neutral 
lint to full colour. Cozens lived when the practice 
of first laying in the genera) light and shade of a 
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clniwing in ncutriil tint was in full force. This ground- 
work was sometimes in monochrome, but was often 
composed of three tints : a brownish tint for the fi>rc- 
ground, a blueish or greenish lint for midille distance^ 
and a paler tint of tlie same for the distance. Tile 
tints varied with different artists. Co/ens preferred a 
tint (if me(.lium warmth for the foreground, and greenish 
lints for the distances. Over this ground were laid 
light washes of brighter or stronger lints for l(»cal 
colour, sunlight, &c. .Such a method as this in water- 
colour ran never more than suggest Nature's true 
colours ; and it may be said (if (*o/imvs that he ex- 
pressed as iniieh of XatnrtVs aj)pearanco as was pos- 


of .Sicily in the British Museum, is occupied by sky. 
sunlit slopes, and water, which have been put in at 
once upon the white i)aper in colour wliich, if not 
brilli.int, is at least lively. If iliese are ‘tinted* 
drawings it must be alhiwed that in Co/(;ns art 
tinting was brought to the very doors (if colour, and 
if it is incorrect to describe him as a colourist, lie 
showed at least the cajiaeity to become one. 

If we look for the inaster of Jiihn Kobeit Cozens 
it will be hard to find any (me who answers that 
docrijiliejn. lie cannot be said to have based his 
ait on till* Dutchmen or the h'icncliiiicn, nor, tliough 
his f.iim* rests on drawing's of Italian sccncrv, the 
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sible with the means. The new system introduced by 
(jirtin and Turiier of putting in objects atiiiice in their 
true local c(»l(nir did not come behiie the older 
system had been brought to iicrfcclioii, and could 
go no farther. It may be even contendi.'d th.at truth 
of tone can never bo attained so perfectly by the 
later system, and that in this, and perhaps some 
other i-especls, the? drawings of Cozens have never 
been excelled. In our own time one of the most 
(listingiiished (if modern landscape- jiaintcTs Corot 
deliberately sacrificed colour in order to rcruler m(.>re 
completely tho.se atmospheric effects in which he 
delighted, contenting himself with a restricted aim 
in order to obtain greater pcTfecticni within it. 
Moreover, in many of Co/ens* later drawings there 
is, except in the foreground, nothing wliich can bo 
called a ground-lint, and almost the whole of them, 
as, for instance, in two beautiful views of the coa.st 


Italians. Neither shall we find in his coimti vnu n, 
in Wilson or (iain.sborough,'raverncT or raid .Sandliy, 
any one who gave him the key to the inlerpielation 
(jf nature. I’he nearest affinit)^ to his work to be 
discovered in that of his pr(?(;ursors is, perhajis, pre- 
M'fiti-d by the drawings of his fatlun*, Alexander 
Cozen.s, and here the likeiuss is in method and 
.siiliject rather than in -^kill and s(.:ntiim nt. 

Alexander C.lo/cns, v ho died in i/Sfi at an un- 
known age. was one of two sons b«»in to PeK i the 
(ii'eat by an Mngli.shwoiiian, whom he took liar k 
with him fif*in Deptford lo Kussia. t.)f his early 
life we know n*)thing until he was .srait by his father 
to study painting in ltal\, whence he came to Ivng- 
larid in 1746. The forty viars he spent in laiglaml 
were apparently pros|)eroiis. lie soon (jblained a 
p(jsition in both art and society, was d!awirig-niast(!r 
at hdon College, gave les.s(»n.s to the Prince of 
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Wales, and numbered amonjjst his friends, patrons, Alexander Cozens skill as an artist, and capacity as 


and acc|iiaintanees, a larye number of titled, wealthy, 
and otherwise illustrious pers(ms. No less does he 
appear to have been held in esteem by artists and 
coniKusseurs. He had taujjht Sir George Ikaumont 
at liton, and in the list of subscribeis to his ‘ rrinci- 
ples of Ileauty Krlative to the Human Head,* we 
find the nanu.s of Iturke, Garriek, ]‘1a.vman, and 
Sir Josliua Reynolds. He rnarrieil a sister of Robert 
Kd^c! Tine, an artist f)( same fame as a painter of 
history and portrait, and left one son, John Robert, 
the principal sulijeet of this ai’ticle. 

If it had not been for this son lie would scarcely 
have claimed more* than a slight reference in con- 
nexion with the Rn^lish water-crilour school. Such 
drawin^;s as I have sc’cm of his of a date subs(?(juent 
to liis arrival in Mn^land art: of no j^reat merit ; 
and a little sketch book of skies, shown to me as 
once bclon^inj.^ Icj liim, jiroved that if h(^ studied 
skies it was without much valuable result. His 
lecnrdisl method of teachin}.j was peculiar. In the 
'Reminiscences of lleiirx* Anp,elo’ (who was one 
of his jiiipils at h.ton), it is thus described : — 

*(\»/ens (lashed out upon several pics (!.s of jinper a 
series ol aeeideniiil sniud^^es and lilols in bla* k, brown, 
iiiul ^re>, wliieli, hein^ lloaled on, he impressed n^ain 
upon Ollier iiaju r : ami by the e.wreisi* of his fertile 
im.i^in;i!ion, and a eetlain dei»ree of iii|;eniou.s eoaxiii!*, 
converled into rom;mti(* roek>, wooiIn, toweis, stei^ples, 
(:ot!a;iis, rivers, fields, ami waterfalls. blue and |;rc7 
blots formed the momilains, diimls, and skies.' 

An improvement on this jilan was to sjilash the 
paint first upon tin* bottoms of earthenware* plat(.*s 
instead of paper, and to stamp impressions therefrom 
on sheets of damp pai»er. 'fliis method of instruc- 
tion he de.scaibed in a pamplilet called 'A New 
Methtul of assist in the Invention in Dr.awino Ori- 
jdiial Loose Tosiiions in Landsca|)e.' That acciMent 
may help iiivimlion was no new' theory. Leonardo 
da X'iiici recommends the .stains on a plaster wall 
as aids to landscape desiLpi ; and then' is a w'clL 
kiiow’ii story of an artist wlio, dis'.Misti-d at a ri?- 
fractorv pieture which would not enme lij^dit, threw 
his brush (ir his palette at it. with the losult of 
jirodiicini; a chance combination of colour which 
shiuved him a wa\’ out (»f his difliciiltie.s. It would, 
of coiiisi*. be unjust to AlexandtT l.o/eiis to regard 
this as the sum and substance of his leaching. That 
he studied natun* and taught his pupils to do .so, 
m.iy be divined from amdher work of his, called ‘The 
Shape, .Skeleton, and I'oliaip.^ of Thirty-two Specic.s 
of 'I'lees' (1771, reprinted 1780). The ambition to 
distiiipuish one tree from another, to say nolhinj; of 
thirty-two variirtics, was n(»t common to all artists in 
Cozens* day. 

Luckily' we have better means of judf,dnfj of 


a teacher, than the recollcction.s of an Angelo or an 
KdwMrds. The Hritish Museum contains fifty-four 
early' drawings by' him which have a curious history. 
They were lost by tin: artist in Germany, on his way 
from Rome to iMigland, in 1746, and were recoviued 
in Florence thirty y'ears afterwards by' his son. I 
may', perhaps, quote a .short ile.scription of them 
W'hich I hc'ive given elsewhere. 

• They .show him as a highly' skilled (Iraiighlsman 
in the style of the tiim?, with much sen.se of scenic 
elegance in comiiosition. Some are wholly in jnm 
and ink in the manner of line-engravings. Otliers 
show' extensive land.scapes, elaborately drawn in 
pencil, and partly finished in ink. Others are washed 
in monochrome, and some in colour of a timid kind. 
One, a view of ]V)rt Longano, in the Isle of l''lba, 
is very' ]>rellily' tinted. In most there is no sky* to 
s|)eak of, but in one he lias attempted a bold effect 
of .sunlight streaming through cloud, and briglitly 
illuminating several distinct spots in the lanilsca|)e. 
.Several broad jiencil drawings on greenish ]>aper, 
heightened w ith white, are very effective. Altogether, 
these show' that Co/ems, Ix'fore his arrival in Lnglaiul, 
was a well-trained artist who observed nature for 
himself, and w’as not willumt poetical feeling.’ 

All things con*-idered, wc' nc*ed not go much 
further than Alexander Co/ens to look fin* an e\- 
planatioii of Jiis son John Robert. The father had 
imagination, ingenuity', trained skill, and these, w ith 
that somi^thing el.se which is imdefinable, w'ere siif- 
ficienl to make that other imdefinable quality genius. 
Tf the cajiacitv for hard work (as 'I'urner thought) w.is 
the re(]iiisile, Cozens the ycningcT imisl have had it. 
Le.slie mentions ‘a very small pen-drawing (»f three 
fignivs, on which is wTilten,“l.)oMe by' J. Cozens, 1 7(^*1. 
when nine y'cars old."’ In 17^7 he began t«> exhibil 
at the IncoriJoralird Soc.i(..*tv of Ihilish Artists. He 
was then inilv fifteen years old, and at tlie age of 
Iwcnly-four we find him .siinicienlly’ advanced jn 
skill to be taken by' Mr. Robert Tayne Knight, the 
archaeologist and art - collector, to Switzerland, to 
make sketches of the sciMiiMy. In the possession of 
llio Hon. R. Allans'on-Winn is the result, nr part of 
the result, of this his first visit to the Camtinent, 
comprised in fiftv'-fonr drawings, once in the Townl(.*\* 
Collection, "^rhis collectimi is specially' interesting in 
conne.vion with Turner, as tlic drawings cover much 
the same ground as those of Turner s first visit to 
.Switzerland, and there is good reason to siipi)ose 
that Turner saw' the.se drawings of C'ozens’, and 
copied at lea.st one of them. Moreover, it was in 
C\)zen.s’ first year of absirnce (I77()) that he sent from 
Italy* his solitary ctnilribution to the exhibition of 
the Royal Aradinny', called /I Landsuipc, \<}ith 
Hannibal^ in bis March over the Alps, shoioin^c; his 
Army the Fertile Plains of Italy, Where is Ihi.s 
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drawing (or picture) now ? It must have been in 
existence many years after it was painted, for Turner 
fhorn 1/75) •'>a\v it and spoke i>f it as a work from 
which he leanu-d more than from anything he had 
seen before, and in l8l2 he alsi^ exhibited a picture 
of Ilannihiii and his Army ctossiny; the Alps. 

These drawings of I77(» are remarkable in the 
history iu)t only of Mnglish w.uer-colour painting 
and Knglish art, but in the history of landscape- 
painting of all 
time. "I'ht'v are 
the first success 
ful attempt to 
give a true 


1776 with Mr. R. P. Knight, and that he retunud 
to Kngland in 1779, as that date is giveti as the 
date of his n^turn in a memorandum accompan\ ing 
the draw'ings by Ins father in th(‘ Hrilish Museum. 
We next meet witli him in Italy in company with 
Mr. William Heckford. for whom he executed a huge 
number of water-colour drawings. Probably this 
was his .second vi.sit, from which he returned in IJN v 
Most of the.se (nearly a hundred) were .sold at t hrislie’s 

in 1805. They, 
a n d o I h e r 
diawings^ show’ 
that his travels 
in Italy we:e 


i mpre.ssion of 
Alpine scenery. 
I’rom the first 
(‘ozens seems to 
have found his 
w'ay to render 
its chararter, 
to convey tlu' 
grandeur of its 
snow -crowned 
peaks, the depth 
of its valleys, 
the solitude of 
its lakes, the ap- 
peal ance of its 
slopes, Mledged/ 
as .Sh(?Iley sang, 

* w ith pirus,* the 
sun striking 
through the 
gorges on hijjh- 
perched cot or 
village.*, the chill 
of the .shadiNl 
lodlows filled 
with mist, the 
cloaks of cloud 
about the shoul- 
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extensive — Pa- 
dua, Pavsium. 
V'erona, Venice, 
Rome, Naples, 
S i i: i 1 y , V. I b a , 
were amc»ng the 
places visited. 
Some of his 
grandc.rsi draw- 
ings are i^f Rome 
and its neigh 
boiirhood, and 
the neighbour- 
hood of .Naples. 
It is (Ml his 
Italian drawings 
that his fame 
chiefly rests. 
Some of them 
are of large size, 
like the origin.d 
of oiir ])hiMo- 
gravure, w hii h 
is a good ( \- 
ample of his 
more giandi' •.-•e- 
subjee t.s, and his 
treat mi*nt of 


ders of the hills, — riiid all this not in a pretty C(m- 
vcntional ora grand conventional manner, but with 
a .style that was NatnreVs. His drawings show no 
sense of difliculty, his ptjwt.rs seem to have risen 
spontaneously to each occasion ; the prime diffieully 
of scale aiul prc>|)ortii)n in dealing with enormous 
altitudes and vast masses, of which but a small 
portion is seen, doc.s not seem to h.ive tiinibled him. 
Ilis mountains Icxik their height, and suggest their 
bulk and weight. Suggestion, indeed, could scan'e 
go farther, not only of form, but of light, and air, 
and texture. 

Cozens is said to have visited Italv tw icx*, and wc 
may, perhaps, conclude that the first visit was in 


complicated irffecls of light and shade. Iis sub- 
ject is Castle ( mudidjo on l.ake A Uhi no, wwA it is one of 
three drawings oi the same Like from dilferenl poml^ 
of view, which are in the p« sssessi<.»ii oi Mr. (leoigc 
W’. II. (jirtin. It is rallier a dark riiawing. ni(»-l 
of it l)eing in .shade and half sli.ide, iiihl so inih li 
of the hilLs being clothed w ith trees ; but lU) part 
of it is nuperv ioiis to light, the deepe-a shade i - 
illuminated, aid the gr.ul.iii(»n (»f toiu s .iiid tints 
in a scaL^ of browns and greens, from the < omj),ii:i- 
lively cold dark o\ llu* bosky foixgrouinl to the 
chill half .shade of the t Idl <*n the (ippoa’te miIc (»l 
the: lake, and through the warm semi iliuminated 
hollow to the sunlit village on the top (H it. i> subtle 
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and exquisite. The other drawing by Cozens which 
we reproduce is one of si.x in the South Kensington 
Museum, and 
is remarkable 
for its poetical 
elTect of light. 

1 1 w a s e n- 
g raved f(»r 
I .esiie s • I lanil- 
hoj,k; The Iat(‘ 

Mr. Mender- 
snii left a 
fine colIecti(jn 
of ('o/ens' 
drawings to 
t h e H r i t i s h 
Muanin, so 
that tlii:re is 
no di flic lilt \- 
in stihlving an 
artist of wliom 
( . I instable saitl 
that ‘li<- was the greatest genius that ever touched 
l.indvrai^e.' t^onsialjle also .said that ho wa.s ‘all 
po. try,' and Leslie wrote of him with scarcely 


Ic.ss enthusiasm. In what his ‘poetry’ consisted, 
and how it differed from that of previous arti.sts, 

still remains 
for considera- 
tion. Sad to 
say, the career 
of this singu- 
larly endowed 
artist was cut 
short by in- 
sanity. From 
179,1 to his 
death he was 
under t h e 
charge of J)r. 
Munro, whose 
name will often 
ap|)ear in tlicsc 
pajuTs as the 
great encoiir- 
ager of young 
water- colour 
artists at the end of the last century. He had anotlicr 
friend also, Sir (leorge P>oaamont. the qnipil of his 
father, who supj)ortcd him in these years of darkiu'.^s. 

Cosmo MoNKiitM.si.. 
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S I ( I \ < ) K .M 0 U I*', 1 . Id has observed that when 
the culture of .t n;iti<in has reached its culmi- 
nating point, grace is the •[uality which we find to be 
the most highly eriti'emed in art, in literature, in 
social aiiii individual life. So it was with Italian 
|iainting in the ia.^t and crowning era of the Renais- 
sance. 'fhe motives which had inspired the ina.stcr.s 
of earlier generations were c.xhaustcd, technical per- 
fection had been attained by .slow dcgrce.s, and now 
the painters of the sixteenth century, setting a new 
ideal before their mind, endeavoured to represent the 
feelings and emotions of the lium.in breast with the 
highest possible degree of grace and charm. Then 
Letuiardo fir^t strove to express the .stuirs indwelling 
grace in that mvsterious .smile which hovers about 
the lips of his fair women faces, .ind Giorgione caught 
up all the conrenlraleil passion that burns in a .single 
look or gc sture to render it with rare and iiiidcfinable 
art. Animated by a spirit akin to these his great 
conteinjHM-arivjs, atid, like them, reflecting the mind 
of the age, t.'orreggio went a stej) further and .set 
the seal on this final tievelopment of Italian painting. 
Gifted with an ardent and highly sensitive nature, as 
kfi-n!y alive to every passing sentiment which .stirs 
the human heart as he was to each fleeting effect of 
light and shade in the visible world about him, 


Antonio Allegri .stampird his wt>rks with an individu 
alily as |)o\verful as that of Mii:lu‘langel<i hiinsi lt. 
Neither a tJiinker, nor yet a teacher, careless of the 
diviner meanings w’hich .t.ome find liidden on every 
side of them, he looked upon the w'orld from a 
purely pictorial poitit of view, and painted it with 
a mastery of brush, a ilcgrce of manual skill .ind 
technical perfection, in which few have equalled 
him. 

His one aim was to represent the subject before 
liim in the most real and actual manner, and at the 
same time with the utmost grace and beauty imagin- 
able. And becau.se he .saw more clearly than an)' 
other p;iintcr how much natural objects gain in love- 
liness from the play of light and .shade wdiich sur- 
rounds them, he devoted especial attention to this 
branch of art, and succeeded in giving his creations 
those subtle effects of chiaro.scuro which h.avc made 
his name famous. 

This ideal he pursued w'ith a sincerity and ilevo- 
tion that never wavered during the whole of a life- 
time, which proved all too short for his great ends. 
Whether his art attracts or repels us, whether wc arc 
fascinated by the .strange magic of his creations nr 
offended at lii.s want of seriousness- and incapacity 
for elevated thought, it is impossible not to look 
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with interest on the work of a painter so original 
and so true to his artistic inspiration. 

'fhe story he had to tell might be Greek or 
Christian, the figures on his canvas virgin^martyrs 
or nymphs adored by Jupiter, for aught he eared. 
1'hey were all the same to the painter who set the 
smiling dimples on the cheek of Mar)* or Wnius and 
painted St. Katharine and I.)anac with the same 
iipturneil gaze of ecstatic rapture. Where he had to 
di> with p.iin and sorrow his endeavour was still the 
same, lie softens the bitternc.ss of hi.s IVssion scenes 
by the beauty of his women’s faces, and tempers the 
ajL[on\' of Getliscinane by the single ray of cxqui.sile 
light which illumines the countenance (jf the kneeling 
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nni who sport with Diana’s bow and arrow.s to the 
tumultuous ecstasies of seraphs winging their way 
through the highest empyrean. And in this he re- 
flects exactly the spirit of the age. These myriads 
of bright beings who fill the domes of Parma with 
their pcr[K!tiial movement, these boy-angels floating 
in a sea of light or rioting upon the clouds, careless 
of the heavenly vision, arc the very outcome of the 
Uile Renaissance, the incarnation of that secular spirit 
which, in its new sense (»f exultant freedom, was fast 
dostrojdng the ancient creeds aiul ideals of mediaeval 
(‘hrisleiuloin an<l was in the end to prove fatal to art 
itself. 

Yet this master wdio, in his um;<inscious I’aganism, 
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Christ. t)ftcn, it is true, he fails for want of force 
anil dramatic energy. In hi.s altar ]jiecc of the 
M^xrtyydom of Placuius mui Flnvia hi.s rulTiuns are 
feeble and timid and his .saints dying in graceful 
attitudes with folded arms and ciye.s lifted heaven- 
W tirds border on affectation. lUit thl^se scenes were 
altogether foreign to Correggio’s nature, and it is 
here that we most feel hi.s weaknes.s. 

Tlie joyoLisness of life, the radiant bloom of youth 
and beauty, the gla(lne.s.s of laughing faces and merry 
children at play, w'crc his fav«>uritc themes. In these 
he excelled, and of repealing them ho was never 
w'eaiy. Fillcil to overflowing with the .sen.se of this 
world’s loveliness, hi.s pulse beat in keen .sympathy 
with over)' form of mortal delight. Kach phase of 
human joy finds expression in his art, from the .still, 
happy content of the young mother who clasps her 
child in her arms to the exalted rapture of the mar- 
tyred saint on who.se fading Night the bliss of heaven 
is breaking, from the plat ful gambols of the txmo- 


hi.s indifference to higher si)iritual meaning, was in so 
remarkable manner the exponent of his age, had but 
little contact with the outer worlil. Unlike Leon- 
ardo. unlike Raphael and Michelangelo, he seldom 
enjuyeil the society of scholars ami iihilosophers, 
and had little to do with courts and princes. 
Monks and nuns, cathedral chapters and religious 
confrateinilie.s, were his chief i»atrons. and by far 
the greater number of hi.s works were painted to 
ailorn churches and convents. Hi.s short life* '.vas 
spent in comparative obscurity, and nothing could 
well be less eventful than the history of his career. 

It is pri?bably this very scarcity of materials 
which has en:()iir.agcd Correggio’.s biographers to 
.supply this absence of knowh.algc by a liberal use 
of their own imaginations. Certainl)' the life of the 
great j)ainter has been a fruitful theme of romance in 
all .age.s. Vasari first started the f.ibh* c)r his extreme 
poverty, of his .struggles for life, and of the miseral)le 
parsimony that led to a tragic end. According to 
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the ofl-rciMNitcd, but utterly fictitious, talc, his death 
was caused by his folly in carrying sixty crowns in 
copper cejins in a sack alt the way from Parma to 
Corre^^fjio. Other writers followed in the track, until, 
in 1816, Corref;[{,M'o’s mournful history became the 
subject of ( )chlcnschlatji:r*s well-known tragedy. 
l‘'ven within the last few years a I'rcnch lady has 
displayed much pains and iu'^enuity in writing; ^ 
biography of the painter, in which the yaps are filled 
up with the help of her own lively imagination, and 
elocpient rhapsodies arc poured out over the fervent 
|)iety and profound reliyi<jus sentiment in his pic- 
tures. TIurse (jualities, we should imayinc, arc 
about the last thinys most people find in Cor- 
reyyio’s wf)rks. 

Dr. Julius Meyer was the first to clear away this 
tissue of fables and tell the true story of Correyyio's 
life, while the researches of more recent critics have 
corrected a few dates and helped us to form a clearer 
understandiny of his style at .successive periods of his 
career. Hut when all ha.s been told, it is Imt little we 
know of the yreat master’s private life and circum- 
stances. The very year of his birth cannot be fixed 
with A’rtainty, althouyfi many of his bioyraphers 
ayree to place the (went in 1494. father, Pelle- 
yrino Alleyri, was a cloth-merchant of good po.sition, 
wlu) destined his son for a learned profo.ssion, and 
entrusted his education to the best men of letters in 
his native town. Corri^yyio, although a small and 
insignificant place, had shared in the great revival of 
learning which had spread all over Italy, and which 
had made itself felt in a marked degree in the ncigh- 
brairiny cities (»f Ferrara and Mantua. It had its 
school of local painters, its little Court, and its 
Aeadem}', foundcil by Veronica Gambara, the secor.d 
wife (»f tlu? nuyniny jirince, Giberto di Correggio, an 
accoinidished lady, who lived on terms of intimacy 
with many of the finest spirits of the aye. The situa- 
tion of his native city in the immediate neighbourhood 
<d' so many cities renowned for their schools of paint- 
ing proved an important clement in the development 
of young Allegri’s style. When his father, seeing the 
boy’s genius, allowed him to embrace the care<'r of 
an artist, his first master was Francesco Hianchi, of 
Ferrara ; and when an outbreak of the plague in 
1511 caused Pellc'griiU) Allegri to remove his family 
to Mantua for a time, the young Antonio no doubt 
saw Mant(?yna’s masterpieces in the palace of the 
(ionzagas, and probably learnt of Loren/.o Costa, the 
Ferrarese painter, who was already settled at that 
Court. Certain features in his early works incline us 
to think that he may trven before this have visited the 
neighbouring city of Hologna, and jKissibly .studied 
under Costa’s friend Fr.incia, with whose works he 
was evidently familiar. Hut there can be no doubt 
that Firrrarese painters had the principal share in 
Allegri's early training. To realise this wc need only 


look at the nobler altar-piccc which he painted at the 
age of twenty for the Franciscans of Correggio, and 
which now hangs in the l)re.sdcn Gallery. It is not 
only that the architectural form of the ’ Madonna- 
throne and the ba.s-reHef of the medallion which 
adorns the base are distinctly Ferrarese in type, but 
the whole character of the work, the subject, the 
yr(.»uping, and the colouring, all bear a strong likc^ 
ness to works by masters of this school, and most 
of all to those of Lorenzo Costa. And yet, in spile 
of this evident relationship, in spite, too. of a certain 
conventionality in the arrangement, the picture bears 
th(i stamp of an individuality as powerful as it is 
uninistakabl(\ The smiling lips and oval face of 
the Virgin herself, the .sunny landscape opening 
bc*yoncl the columns, the ring of cherub-heads which 
encircle the Madonna, the melting tones of colour 
and delicate gradations of light and shade, above all, 
the charming grace of the boy-angels who hov(;r in 
mid-air and .support the central medallion of the 
throne, all reveal the presence of a new^ and original 
genius. Kven the heads of the .saints -- I'rancis 
of Assisi and St. Katharine — with the steadfast, 
heavenward face and air of tender yearning that 
reminds us so forcibly of Francia, are di.stinguislicd 
by a graceful daintine.ss of form peculiar to Correggio. 
For a youth of twenty the work i.s beyond all doubt 
a singularly fini.shcd and masterly production. 

The contract for this pictures, signed by Antonio’s 
father, as he himself was .still a minor, is dated 
August 30, 1514, and that it was completed by the 
following April vve know from another notice in the 
convent records, where the payment of the last half 
of the hundred ducats agreed upon is duly entered. 
The high price paid for the jneturer, as well as the 
careful finish of the whole, shows that Allegri was 
already a painter of note, and had attained a con- 
siderable degree of reputation in his native city. 

We have no recen’d of his earlier works, but .Signor 
Morelli and Dr. Richter point to .several examples 
of his youthful style, which wen: in ail probability 
})ainted about the same time as the Madonna of St, 
Francis. One of the most important is the fine 
groiij) of .saints in the collection of Lord Ashburton, 
which corresponds e.xuctly with a picture dcscribcil 
by Lanzi in the oratory of Santa Misericordia at 
Correggio, and there ascribed t(^ our painter. This 
altar-piece is generally known as the Pala of Sta. 
Maria, who, wrapped in her long blue mantle, and 
leading the dragon in one hand and bearing her holy- 
water sprinkler in the other, is a prominent figure in 
the group. Her gentle face and timid, downcast eyes 
arc a marked contrast to the l(x)k of ardent devotion 
on the uplifted countcn«'ince of the hermit Leonard, 
who, with St. Peter and St. Mary Magdalene, stand 
beside her, their richly-colourcd draperies resplendent 
•igainst the deep shadow of the forest background. 
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Another picture, which bears even more str(m|:^ly 
the stamp of OuTej^.t^no’s early manner, is a small 
jjanel of the Matlonna, surrounded by angels 
pla\-in^j musical insliuments, in llie Uni/i (lallcMy, 
asciibcd in the cat:ilf)^ue to 'I’itian, but recoj:;nised by 
Sic'iior Morelli as an undoubted Corre"«.rio. ICverv- 
thin;^ aluiut this charminjj little work justifies this 
conclusion. I’ho 1 > pe of faces, the shapi? and rnovt*- 
ineiit of the finj^er.s, the riiij^^ of cherubs hoverini; in 
the air, the ctiihd lu .uls of the |.»la\ in;j anj;el.s, tlu* 
•^a sture «if the Km ly ChiKl turnifiL; round to li.sten to 
the cf‘lesti.d mu.-^ic . 


Several other small Ilol} I'amilies of this idyllic 
character, and bearin'^ si-ns of the .same .sironj:^ 
l'*errartf‘se inihience both in K.rm and eoKuirii^^, 
painteil at this piaiod, are to be ->0011 in the pi i\ ati; 
ami public c-.dleclions of .North Italy ; while the little 
picture of a similar nature at llainplMii vKmrl, 
ft»rmerly in the collecli(.»ii ot ( h.irK's I., who jirubahlN’ 
boiie.ht it with other more famous paintin;j;s liom the 
1 )iike 4 )f Mantua, iiiii)' al -• » be act'epted as a ''enuinc 
work. riu; class of subjeel was peculiaiK' smlnl 
the painter’s oi.nins, aiirl Iiis treatment of llic theme 

is i liar.i'. tcri-a ic 


are all siij.!^j;esti\ e 
of Correj^l^io in 
his eaiiii:>t and 
happiest nuo.d, 
be foil* his style 
had K»st any’hiip.* 
of its first charm 
anvi ficshness. 

'I he same ( Jal- 
Icry b<)asts two 
other well-knoun 
pictures which 
must havi: bev n 
} minted soon alter 
the Miuio^uut of 
St, I'm mis, and 
befori* till! artist 
left his honii*. in 
i5tS, for Parma. 
One of these is 
the l\!foso on the 
h'liv.ht to l'.;.:yiit, 
uhidi, like the 
last-named allar- 
jiiecc, ori^inall)- 
adorned the 
church of the 



tile aL;e. We fi el 
that the <>ld 
m\siic leelin;; is 
de.id and ;j/»Me. 
riie lih'arn.itioii 
is n«i I oil- Cl 
treated as a 
s.u:n;d m\ -ti i\ ; 
the Vir*'iii kneels, 
not to adme the 
C hild, blit li» play 
with him and 
fondle him .e* any 
human nndher 
mijdit do, and the 
St. Jerome or Si. 
h’r.ini is who are 
intiodiiced Main 
to share in llie 
pii'tty r.imily 
.scene lalher a■^ 
.spi'iiaiors than 
as dcnoiil wui 
shipjuM''. 

Another .-‘iib- 
ject. will'll wa a 
favourite with 


Id anci.scans at 0. n; vn. i->. mo la n xi.i.i kv. Corre-Ldo ricin 

( -orre'^wiio, and is his earl\' 

now in the 'J'ribiinc of the ITfi/i. The meinlKTs (.>f was the Mttniin^c oi St. I\nf/i(trin,\ of which ti 


the Holy I'amily are litre represented restiiii; on a 
ipassy bank in a w«.»oded landscajie. Mary, sittiiif; 
on the. j^rouiid, beams in motherly love on the Child, 
who stretche.s out eaj^er hands towards a bunch of 
dates which Jose]jh offers him. In the other, the 
kneeling \'ir;;in. robcii in blue, bends over the C hild, 
who reclines on a bed of straw, and a liapjiy smile 
lights up her fair face as she holds out both her 
hands playfully towards him. The backi.;rouiid, 
with its tall palm and bri|;ht“leaved fij^-tree ^row'- 
inj.; out of a ruined wall, its steep rock and blue 
line of distant sea, all wra])ped in the s«Tt mi.sL of 
.siiminer morning, is thoroir^hly Italian in character, 
and marked by that sense of artistic fitness which 
distinguishCvS all Correuffio’s landscapes. 


draw in;; exists in the libi.ny a! rmin. and a de 
li;.duful little jiainlin^' is pieMivid at Milan in the 
collectit>n ol 1 )r. l’'ri//oni. I’m tin* liiiest r' lideriny, 
of this tlu nu: beKMi!.',s In a Siiinewhal lal«T peimd, 
aiiil, accuriliii!^ tn an nld traiiitiDii, was paintidi a^ ,\ 
weiKliii^- i^ilt fur his sidci. (.‘ it.iriii.i, on lu.r mairiay.e 
in mio. I'he picture;, «»nce tlu' posses-.ii m nf (.\ir 
ilinal .Mazarin, and now j*ne t)f tin* ;;cms nt lla; 
S.don ( ane in tin: Lou\i«;, is the s.mie vnIuiIi XKc'.ni 
.saw in tile jiossessinn of a. diiet>»r at M»»de:ia. aiiil 
described in enthusiastic terms, deciarinij that tl;c 
heads seeinec! to bcloiu; to Paradise, and ibat it 
woultl be impo.ssiliK: ever t*> set; iimn' beautiful hair 
or hands, or a more liuthl'nl and natural cf»loiirin|^-. 
Certainly, it would bi' hard to find brij;hler or moic 
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lKirin<»nir)iis Inifs find iiinrc (*x(|nisitcly balanced li^ht 
and shade Ih.in in this ,Lir.u eful C'»m))nsiti')n where St. 
Katharine is |•q>le: enlt d in the act of rcccivinj,;; the 
rinj' from the Holy (diild, while the Vii^^in heisclf 
joins their hands tooeiher. 'I heitr is no attempt to 
t:xprcss the niyslir unie>n, which was the true iiie.in- 
in;.j of the old C hurch le;|end, and little or no de- 
votion in the heads (>f the saints, d’he woinen-fares 
are y,entle .ind beautiful and full of tt:nder affection 
lor the Child in iheir midst, and the ciirly-haired St. 
Sehaslian, wlm looks on from behind, with a smile 
on his I'aca* and an arrow in his hand, mi^lit be 
the ;^cul of love himself. Hehind tlieiii is a fair 
aikl sunny lani!s( ape, with y.reen hills and distant 
lowers, and a ( histr*r of Ic'afy trees on the jp'assy 
kiujll l() the left, where, if we look clo?>ely enout^h, 
wi* shall see .St. Sebastian underyoinj; m;irtyr(h»tn at 
the hfinds of his j)ersecutor.s. 

We fiel, as we look at this fine picture, that 
Corn.v,jp'ci has fulvancetl ;i sti'p further in his artistic 
(lexelopment, and tliat the of Venetian master- 

pieces, ])rf»bal»ly of Titian’s own works at Mantua, 
have hrou^ht other influences to bear upon him 
besides those of Costa, of Francia, and of Dossi. 
'rile smaller replica o{ this .subjirct in wdiich the 
C'hild looks up with lai4;hing face at His iiiothcr, 
at Naides is jirobal)!)’ a copy — the original is said to 
l)e in private hands at Modena. Tliat at St. I*cter.s- 
burn hears an old inscription — whether nt*nuino or 
not — statinn that it was painted by Antonio Lieto 
da Correnv.io for Donna Matilda d’Ivste in 1517. 

In the early part of 151S Correnn*^ 'vas invited 
to Parma, a city twenty-four miles from his native 
town, to decorate the dining-room of (liovanna di 
lhaceii/a, abbess of the convent of St. Paolo. Ilis 
lame had reached llie ears of tliis .secular-minded 
lady, who, desiring to see the new suite of ajiart- 
ments w'hich she liad built for her ]n’ivate use 
ailorned with inytholoip’cal subjects, chose Allccfri to 
execute the work. In this selection Abbess Giovanna 
showvd her. wisdom. The task was exactly suited 
t«i tlu' younn master’s ncMiius. Hitherto he had been 
employed exclusively upon sacred subjects. Now, for 
the fust time, he found himself able to indulge his 
fancy tand to cast aside; the trammels of conventional 
laws. Here, with the Lady Abbess for his patron, 
and the ^ocls of ancient fable for his theme, he could 
«;ive the rein to his iinaj^ination, and paint all those 
h»vely faces and {graceful forms that were fillinjj his 
Ijiain, — all those radiant creatures and happy' beint;s 
bathed in the soft summer surdij;ht, and revelling in 
the mere joy of livim^, in which he felt a delight 
as lu'r'ilthy and natural as the Greeks lliem.seivcs. 
Hen;, as usual, Correggio’s c(nnposition is of the 
siinjilest kind, but the scheme of decoration is 
liap|>ily chosen, and adapts itself well to the shape 
of the room. Giovanna had chosen Diana ff)r her 


patron, and it is this goddess who appears above 
the projiT.ting mantelpiece in the act of springing 
into the chariot drawn by white doves, which is io 
bear her on the clouds to Olynupus. The lumtress- 
(juecn, with the silver crescent shining on her brow' 
and the breeze filling the blue veil, which floats 
behind her, reign.s here as the genius of the jdaci , 
ami the convent room is the leafy bower, where 
she has lingered, perchance, to show her lace for 
one moment to the gaze of her mortal lover. On 
the vaulted ceiling Correggio jjainted a vinc-trellis 
with oval-shaped openings letting in the blue sky' 
biwond, and laughing groups of rosy children at 
play^ in the foreground. Stune arc romping with 
Diana’s bow' and arrows, witli horns and dogs and 
masks; others are plucking the branches of grapes 
which grow overhead, or wrcMlIing playfully with 
each other, their .soft rounded forms and baby limbs 
gleaming against the deep green foliage of the faery 
bou'cr. No two faces or attitudes arc the same, but 
the same charming grace, the .same joyous and inno- 
cent gladness .shines in the dancing eyes, and lights 
up the laughing faces of all the many band. Heh^w 
these children-groiips are sixteen small lunettes con- 
taining classical subjects in Minerva bearing 

a torch, ]''ortuna with her cornucopia, the Fates, 
the three Gr.aces, a Satyr, a Vestal, and a youth 
offering a .sacrifice. Other similar figure.s whicit in 
their statuesque repose atul grey tones contrast finely 
with the bright colouring and gay' movements of the 
children, who sport among the vino-leaves and rose- 
garlands overhead. In painting this ceiling (a)r- 
reggio, no doubt, had in his mind the room w hich 
Mantegna decorated in tlur Castello di C'orlc at 
Mantua. He adopt.s the same principle as iiVudrea, 
and represents the figures foreshortened, as liiey 
w'oiild appear to the spectator who looked up at 
them from below*. Ihit, uidike the oliler and severer 
painter, he ignores the rules of architecture, and 
careless of the structure of the building, transforms 
the solid roof into a Nine-grown bower, where the 
changing sunbeams come and go, and the blue skies 
smile dow'n through the green leaves. 

Nowdiere else do we realise so fully^ the charm 
of Correggio’s art — the fre.shness and brightness <.>f 
his invention — the marvellous skill of his perspec- 
tive — the magic of that dim sunlight and trans- 
parent .shadoNV, which is best expressed in the 
German Nvord * lleU-dunkcl' These arc all here 
in the highest perfection, without any' of the man- 
nerisms and affectations, the violent foreshortenings 
and aw'kward postures of later y'car.s. Fortunately', 
these frescoes, unlike those which Correggio printed 
ill the domes of the Parma churches, arc in an 
admirable state of preservation, owing chiefly to the 
.strange fate which hid them from the eyes of the 
world for two hundred years and more. 
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SiKMi afte r tlic painter had completed his work, 
the public scaiulal occasioned by the irrejpilaritics of 
the Abbess (Jiovanna and her nuns led to the Pope’s 
inlerveiuion, the? 
m‘';rlectcd rules 
ol conventual 
iliscipliiu! were 
attain enforceil 
and Ooriey^iu’s 
ixioin was closed 
to the outer 
u «*rld. 

Annibale 
racci. who in 
liis admiration 
h.»r Correi^Lpo’s 
works souj,dit 
out and co] .ed 
all he could find 
in Parm.i, never heard of the frescoes in San Paolo, 
and it was not until the close of the last century that 
tliey were first discovoretl b\’ an artist wlio was eni- 
liloyed to paint an altar-piece in the convent church. 


In the month of June, 1794. the members of the Aca- 
demy of l\irma at leiu^th obtained le.ive to visit the 
convent, the doors were aj;ain thnwvn open, aiul 

the lon^^-hiddeii 
treasures once 
more revealed 
to public view. 
And so t‘»-d.iy 
when W'e arc- 
tired i^f straining; 
our eyes in vain 
endeavours to 
study the? snu»ke- 
blackened, 1 m If- 
effaced frt'seoes 
in the church 
domes of Parma. 
\vc can turn 
with relief to 
the convent i^arloiir in San Paolo, and feel that after 
all this little room reveals more of C(»rre{^l4io’s tiue 
soul than all these stui»c:-ndou.s but irreparably ruined 
U'ork.s uii which the best years of liis life were spi;nl. 

jUIJA CAKTWufuHT. 
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FOUNTAIN COURT, THM1*LF:. 


'"T"' UK attractiveness of Fountain Court wdien the 
^ trees are in full folia;.a-, and the sky a little 
clearer than at the ]»resent season, has been ac- 
kiiowledc;cd by all who have seen it. M. lirunet- 
Debaincs ^;ives us a view' of it as seen frtiin Xew' 
( oiirt, showiin; us a part of one of the older 
Innises, the new row Ijeiii)^ concealed by the thiek 
r.diaj;c. before us is the new' Library desi^med by 
II. R. Abraham, opened in itS6i. From this position 
the fiiuntain plays but an insignificant jiart ; and it 
does not indceil at present sliike us with its im- 
|)oriaMce, hut in yuecn Anne's days it is described 
as rising to 'a vast and almost incredible altitude.’ 
All readers of Dickens will know' it as the meeting 
])lace of Ruth Pinch and John Westlock, and will 
reiiiember how ‘ merrily the fountain leaped and 


danced, aiul merrily the smiling dimples twinkled 
and expandeil more and more until they bn»ke 
into a laugh against the biisin’s rim and vanisheil.' 
Hut the fountain and its surroundings have been 
niiieh altered since th(»se day.s. 

On tin- left hand w'e have a glimpse of the hall (ff 
tlic Middle renii)le. built in Oueiui Klizabelh’s time, 
and boasting a root containing ‘an amazing quantity 
of stn.»ng oak limber,’ which is said by Mr. Peter 
Cunningham to be the best piece of Elizabethan 
aichiteclurc in Londt)!), and a Renaissance screrii 
which tradition has erroneously alleged to be made 
of limber from the .Armaila. 1 1 ere ‘ Twelfth Night ’ 
was perf(uim:d in I'ebruary 1G02, and the walls have 
witnessed many a revel and gorgeous banquet, ‘an 
old but riutoiis cUvStom * as I'.velyn names it. 


JAMFS CLARKF HOOK, R.A. 

II. 


W K left the studcMit and his young wife just at 
tlie end of their Iiomeward journey, and 
rejoicing to have landed once more (ui ‘the white 
cliffs iif old I’.iigland.* Durin?; the absence of a year 
and nine months he had, in spite of ill-health, 
worked earnestly, w’ith eoneentralion, and conse- 
cjuently much to the piirj)ose. h*c)r many weeks 
before the arrival of the travellers, their friends had 


not heard from iheiii, am! be\*«)nd the fact that tlu y 
were in \'enice at the time of the iii-^ijrrection. knew 
nothing. 1 1'.ey wen ihcrefoie overjoyed when 
they returned at last, liaving esc.iped the ehiel 
Iiurrors (T the Austiian blockade, and settU:d dow n 
to the pli.a-aiit himulrum Loiulon life. 'llie 
subject (»f the first |)ieture painted at 13 'J hurloe 
Place, West Hruinj)lon, was IVv/Zct, with ihi* 
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(junt.'ilidn from The Merchant of Veniee fAct ii., 
sevne 6 , * When they did ])lc;i‘50 lo phiy the thim-s 
lor wives.’ 'I'liis was exhihited at the liritish 
Instiliitiofi, and mn«;h cdininendcd by tlur artists 
f»f th(' day. h'roni the same address the Academy 
reeeivcil a sc'ries of seven pielnris. show’in‘,^ more 
or 1 * llu* influence of what Mr. llot)k rails 
'the Ax\ puristi manner of the Morentine SehiK»l.* 
<»f a teinporaiy likini^ for tlie inanncM- of Overbeck, 
and also the influence of the Italian aiitliors, chiefly 
read while stayinj^ in idorence. These examples 
included several to whose rich coionr and orij^inalily 
the paintir owed his election, in 1S50, as Associate 
(»f the Uoyal Academy, aiul amoii;.; them the best, 
in his opinion, was The Chei'niier /uiynnl wonniie,f 
nt liiestio, a work with which ]*Tty W'as dcli^^htcd. 
A Ihwfuf (f Teiiiee was also t»opnlar 

In the new* Associate, having; built himself 

a hous(! on (.'ani|)den Mill ;ind called it * ror Villa,’ 
removed thither and painte*!. in the two followiiv^ 
\ears, some more Shakespearian and historical 
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snlijecls, which addetl not a little to his tp-owin;;* 
reputation ; while a small liiptre piece fnmi ‘ Anne 
of (jierstein,’ which was eiij^raved for an .eiliti(»n 
of Sc(»tt's works, nurl with a favourable verdict. 

It has often been considered as incumbent on 
the fiiaure-painter lo live ior at all events to have a 
studio' in Lomlon, as on a painter of j^ortraits. 
IMi ture-dealeis are not fond of travellin|,; far beyond 
the ranine of hansoms and j.p)od diniKus ; and the 
omniscient critic w'ho likes his own partieukir private- 
view, will not jp) far afield, for iiiurh of his omni- 
science lies upon his bookslielvcs. Anil I lien, how' 
man)' of the fashionable beauties and reproachlcss 
i^enllemiMi who visit the ^reat studios on * Show 
Sunday,’ just before the end of March, would do so 
if they had hopelessly beyond the four-mile 

radius ? 

Some hold that even the landscape-painter must 
leave his little country lod;^M*n{; soon after the first 
yellow leaves fall about his easel. He must change, 
they think, his wide-awake iiTui comfortable tweed 
for the more civilised silk cylinder and frock-coat 
--strange climax after centuries of laughter at the 
ilress of foreigners — change the keen air and 
autumnal sunshine for fog and filth, or he will 
ncN'cr be much exercised by Schedule D. 


Mr, Hook had brought away from the Irish 
valleys pleasant recollections of good days with 
horse and gun and rod, and the recollection of 
all his Kentish and Somersetshire rambles wms still 
fresher. Hut now' he had lived six years in London, 
and searching for health, had removed from Hrompton 
only to live in vapid- Kensington, sending thence 
jiictiirc after picture, which increased his reputa- 
titiii as a figure-painter, and the probability” of his 
becoming in time a pale, celebrated, smoke-dried 
Londoner. 

In thi* lives of mo.st num who rise above tlie 
coiiietiled amble of inedii»crit\', come unexjiected 
eiMich*^. They' love to desert the never-ending pro- 
cession on the esplanade of life, and to clear fin 
themselves new' paths in the thickets of the futuio. 
Here was a well-known and |)r(»spcrous painter of 
histiirical subjects, residing in London and j)ai»Ming 
diligently (when there was no fog; from London 
models; a heterogeneous band drafted indifferently 
from the footlights, the ring, and sunny Italy, to pose 
al so much an hour as the heroes and luToines nf 
antit|Liit\'. Hut a great change w'as at hand, and 1 
must rc*late brief!)” how' it came about. 

Al this time l\nglish art, having been rescued 
from courtly patrons of tlie Sir George Heanmonl 
type, whose inevitable brow'n tree* had been attacked 
by Constable, was awakening from a long i>lacid 
.sleep. If w'e accept tlic view' of thi' i)re-Raphaelile 
‘ HrotherhoocH (founded some seven years before^, 
we may ratht!r say that the public, touched b\' 
Uu.skin’.s potent wand, awoke at last to the fact 
that art, having long since ‘discarded the simple 
garment of natun?/ had ‘clothed itself in vain glories 
and hy'pocrisies, in conveiitionrdism and falsi Ik khU.’ 
’t he ' Jhotherhooil,' having achieved much, achie\ ed 
also a style of art in whicJi they were rivalled onl\' In' 
the landscai»c-len.s of the photograjiher. Hut fmdin;; 
that the pulilic got tired of seeing ‘ every” part of the 
picture cUnvn lo the minutest blade of gras.s, to a 
diij) or a shaving .... imitated from the natur.d 
object,’ and w'hat was much more important, that tlie 
jwiblic buttoned up it.sj)Ocket.s, this .Society dissolveil, 
leaving only a member or two who had the courage 
of lus strange opinions. 

The hVcnch School' was hardly in a satisfactory” 
stale as far as colour w”as conccrneil, although their 
ilraughtsinanship was othcrw'i.sc. Thus say”s Kuskin : — 

•'I'ho French painters always chill the colours of nature 
as they lower them, by toning e-'erylhing w'ith grey, and 
thus not only alter the depth and pitch of the colour !)ut 
the colour itself. They do not merely change its key, hut 
debase its nature : that is to say, if they have trees to lower 
they turn wlial is in reality pale, pure green into dark, dirty 
green, when they ought to change it only into a darker green 
of the same purity; and if they have pale sand to lower, 
instead of lowering it into a dark yellow equally glowing, 
they lower it into a dark grey, and thus turn .sand into 
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slirnc .... If the sky had only been half as livid at the 
last eclipse of the sun as the French landscapists represent 
it on sunny afternoons, the birds ^'ould have gone to roo.st 
ill a muc*li more satisfactory way.’ * 

Wc must admit the truth of this, and wc will 
listen to a well-known painttu*, who asks what end 
the realism which accomiianied the .sad national 
eclipse of colour had achieved ? He tells you, ‘It 
has given us portraits badly painted mostly) of 
sodden beer and absinthe drinkers, moodily .scowl- 
ing at us with bleared eyes; it has given us luin- 
ilreds of blue-blouscd labourers of a debased type, 
doing nothing in particular ; anil thousands of ill- 
favoured, wooiien-shod females, awkwardly |.»erspiring 
in the sun.t A pleasant jneture this! and now let 
us see, before we take uj) the tiiread of our story, what 
was the state of marine painting at the time of the 
great renascence of Mnglish art, among the promoters 
of which Mr. Hook look so conspic uous a platx*. Well, 
jiictures »)f the sea were plentiful enough, but their 
painters seem to have halted hc^tween two opinions. 
Some .seem to have accepted gladly a very singular 
pii!c:c of teaching given by a really great authority on 
painting, to a young arli.st who had ventured to 
depict a green sea : - 

‘. . . all the pans scjiaratoly an? extremely well painted; 
blit there wants .a harmony in the whole together: there is 
III) union lielween the clouds, the sea. and the sails. 
Though the sea appears sonielimes as green as you have 
painted it. yet it is a choice very unfavourable to the art: 
it si:enis to me absolutely necessary, in order to produce 
harmony, and that the picture should appear to be painted, 
as the phrase is, from one palette, that those three great 
objects «if ship-painting should be much the same colour, 
as was the prac lice of Vaiulervelto ; and he seems lo have 
been driven to this joiuliict by ncfessiiy. Whatever colour 
jiredominates in a i»icture. that coh»ur must be iutnidiwed 
in other parts ; but no green colour, siicli as you have given 
It) the sea, ('an make a part of the sky. I believe the truth 
is, iliiit hnwcvei the sea may ajipeur green when you are 
ItKtking down iii«on it, and it is very near at siu h distance 
as your ships are suppo.sed to be, it assumes the colour uf 
the sky.' } 

The illustrious President of the Royal Academy' 
then advises the w'ould-be colourist, * above all things, 
it} ]jaint from nature;* to c.iiix' his ‘palette and 
pencils to the water side.’ Seeing, no doubt, the fiuit- 
Icssness of this porterage, if the .sea, and sky. and 
sails were to be painted ‘ much tlie .same colour,’ 
iiiunher artist rcjjuc.lialed thi.s teaching altogether, 
and was content to paint them comfortably' ‘ at 
hi.v easel in his .studio, with conventional ability 
and lightly' burdened meinoiy.’ Green as a May 
meadow, his waves ‘comported themselves in a very' 

* Kuskin'.s ‘ Notes on the Principal Pii turcs, 185S.’ 

t Calderon's A(l(lrc.ss to the Students of lilackhealh School, 
1884. 

I Memoir of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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exemplary manner,* as a canny' Scot once remarked 
of a rough .sea by a well* known Academician. They 
obligingly' stood still that we might be i]uito certain 
alxjiit every' spe^ck of foam ami scrap of w’ced, and 
the pailerns of the nc\\ly-j)ainted buoy’s, always [uit 
in .so as to compose well. This gentleman ‘ used 
to paint (i.shing-boats for u.s in a fresh breeze “Off 
Dover,** “Off Ramsgate,” “Off the Needles" off 
cveiywherc (>11 the .south cc^ast whtno ;in\'bt.dv had 
been last autunm.' And as for sails and cordage 



and .such unimportant trifles, as long as they ‘com- 
posed* .and vvi.Tc deftly^ painted, what mailer if the 
flags streamed up wind, and lialf the running and 
slaiiding-rigging were omitted altogether.^ 

So now, having glanced superficially at a few of 
the phenomena j^resented by' the i\\hibiti»)ns about 
the time when Mr. Jlot»k wa.-. in the habit of eon- 
Iribuling his lig:ire- subjects to the walls ol the great 
ICngli.sh .show, we will return tt> the time when he 
determined, as ne .says, lo ‘ follow his bent.’ 

It was ill walking through the Kxhibition ol 1X53 
with Mr.s. Hook, that a ca.sual remark from om 
of the vi.sitors, overheard b\' nuTC ehaiue, causeil 
him to make a resolution sudden, courageous, and 
original. ‘Men.’ says Ruskin, ‘are made what they 

h 
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finally become, only by the external acciilcnls which 
are in harmony with their inner nature.' An empty- 
headed comment from one of those who po to the 
Aca(lc*my to see the pretty ladies, and who (with the 
exception of one or two of the worst pictures which 
they mark w'ith a {(old pencil-case) sec. little else — 
this comment fired a train of thought in Mr. H«.iok 
which ultimately led him away upon a delightful 
and cou{(enial track, not ending fas end so many 
schemes) in an aerial castle, but in a good, solid, w'ell- 
proj>oriioneil |)lan. Noisy geese, once upon a time, 
saved the Kternal City. Hero, a timely cackle saved 
an artist from becominjj perhaps one of those who 
were * m«*re echoes of some l*'lt»rentine voice.’ 

After the birth of his elder son, Allan, in f 853 , 
he determined to wile away a month or so in the 
country with his 
wife and baby. 

‘I was always 
fond of the smell 
of moss 
smell of woods/ 
he .sa\ s ; ‘ and f 
loved t^^) sec the 
haze there 
som etimes 
a larch - wood. 

Even in the old 
Irish days 1 tried 
to paint pastoral 
subjects, and sub- 
jects from Gold- 
smith. My father 
was a bordcM* 
man, and there's 
a great deal in 
blood, he was always sighing for the blue hcathcr-bells 
of the North/ So Mr. ami Mrs. Hook buried them- 
selves, as some w'ould call it, in the midst of the fir- 
covertrd hills of Abingcr, in Surrey, where each valley 
had its clear rivulet, and often a slumbering echo. Now- 
a-days this lovely neighbourhood has been favoured 
with the patronage of certain fiisliionablo Londoners. 
It has its round of garden-parties, and I ilare say 
mure and more 'desirable residences ' are beginning 
to crop up among the trees, while the gay carriages 
dash by whole battalions of the valiant artist army. 
But thirty years ago, the only representative of 
the painters was Mr. Redgrave, who Itad a tiny, 
secluded cottage on the common, and lived thert? in 
quiet unbrf»ken save by the jangle of a U'cthcr-bcll or 
so by day, nr the laughter of children, and at night 
only by the distant bark of a keeper’s dog and the 
monoloiUHis *rhurr' of the night-hawks, busy among 
the million moths. 

Of course Mr. Hook took down his tubes and 
brushes, though not with the intention of doing any 


very .serious W'ork. Gun in hand, he sauntered about 
in the early morning, thinking more of the young 
rabbits, and I fear, even of the high culinary merits 
of certain song-birds, than of high art ; but his reso- 
lution was recent, and the scenery tempted him to 
realise it. So his old energy asserted itself, and he 
set to work. But, instead of ‘knights and barons 
bold,* or lovely Venetian ladies, he chose for his new 
.subjects landscape idyls, as we may call them, such 
as the ‘sunburnt sicklemcn’ and their dinner awaiting 
them at noon under the stocks, or the ‘ Southernc 
Shepheard's boye ’ lazily gossiping aw^'iy a summer's 
morning on the hot, thymc-covcred hillside, inu.sical 
with myriads of bees, wdiile his dog basks as lazily 
beside him till a sheep strays out of bounds. A plea- 
sant contrast to this sunny subject — The Birth-f'lacc 

of the Streamlet 
— appeared in 
the same year. 
This picture was 
not#exhibited till 
itS 55 , and was 
iiccom{)anied by 
the third and la.*>t 
portrait ever sent 
by the artist to 
the AcMdrmy, an 
admirable little 
work called .7 
Tract ure, A doll, 
whose strongly 
marked features 
a re s e v e r e 1 y 
damaged by a 
fall, lies on a 
tabic before the 
baby Allan Hook, who evidently takes his favcnii ite’s 
misfortune much to heart, and is uncertain, as he 
points to the cracked forehead, and looks at us with 
his great black eyes ojHUied to their widest, whether 
or no to burst out crying. 

The public were now finally to bid farewell to 
Mr. Hook as an historical painter, for only two more 
pictures of that kind were to leave his ca.sel. These 
were 7'he Time of the Persecution of the Christian 
Reformers in Paris and* The Gratitude of the Mother 
of Moses for the Safety of her Child — if, indeed, such 
a subject may be brought under that denomination. 

Turner stood at the head of the few who had 
achieved success in representing the marvellous beauty 
of nature, and those more subtle atmospheric media 
through which it is beheld by those who have the 
eyes to sec. Mr. Hook now took a recognised place 
among the colourists, for he did not blink at nature 
through an imaginary fog — a dreary cast-wind haze 
which seemed to cling round so many landscape- 
painters and to sadden their colour till it almost 
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reached the mournful mud of the French school. On 
the other hand, he avoided equally the errors of those 
for whom none of the pigments science had recently 
added to the palette were too gaudy. With eyes 
naturally appreciative and educated by the finest 
masters of the Florentine and Venetian schools, he 
looked humbly and with no presumption upon Nature, 
seeing all her delicate splendour and wonderful gratia- 
tions of effect, through a natural and genial atmo- 
sphere. He was to find a place between two factions ; 
between those who painted much more than they could 
ever naturally sec, and those who painted merely from 
a Mightly burdened memory.’ He was to become pre- 
eminently a British painter - not merely a painter of 
the British school — to show to those of his fellow- 
countrymen who were not convinced by Turner, that 
their despised 
land of fo^s, 
had scenery 
and colour as 
beautiful in 
their way as 
almost any of 
the foreign 
landscapes at 
which they 
gape over their 
Murrays. Ho 
was to reveal 
that our fisliers 
aiul husband- 
men were not 
without dignity 
— were m»t sor- 
diil and ugly, 
but stalwart 
and handsome as any men in the world, and their 
brown arms as mighty still, as when in days of old they 
strung long-bow and arbali.st against their enemies. 

Hut it was not without some reluctance that he 
had determined upon altogether relinquishing a line 
of art which luul given him all his early honours, 
for it couUl not be said of him, as it was said of lUi ry, 
that he had * perched on the uuproductive bough of 
historical composition.* No one could have laboured 
more diligently in amassing material useful to the 
figure-painter. At llie time his career began, repro- 
ductions from old and valuable artistic works and 
from pictures, were few and far between and costly; 
so he had spent hour after hour in making elaborate 
tracings from books of costume in the Academy 
librarj', and from prints after Watteau (a favourite) 
— labours shared by Mrs. Hook, whose skilled pencil 
was always at his serv'ice. Was all this material simply 
to be thrown away, and was he to redcct that lie had 
toiled in vain in the galleries of Venice and Morence } 
Such reflections may have disheartened him for a 


moment, till he remembered that those studies had 
given strength and knowledge for the assault of 
ground hitherto unconquered, and beset with dangers. 
Rut neither the artist nor his admirers thought that 
before many years had passed, his historical pictures 
would be almost forgotten --surpassed completely by 
a new kind of work, the originality of which was to 
play no unimportant part, as I have said, in the 
renascence of the Knglish School. 

In future, our subject was to abandon his studio 
in the cold London light, and to paint out-of-doors 
in the w'arm glow of the summer sun, surrounded 
with all the associations of the country — the sights 
and sounds and perfumes that go so far to make up 
its w'holcsome, renovating influence on worn minds 
as well as bodies, liven his easel was to be 

original, for 
licmceforth ho 
was often to 
paint in places 
and in weather 
where one of 
the ordinary 
kind would not 
stand for a 
single nuiment, 
and only that 
of liis own in- 
vention, giived 
to a heavv siis- 
pertiled stone 
be a!)le to re- 
sist the gale.* 
Hi.s work, in 
short, w'as to 
become such 
as ‘a painter m;iv achieve, if with learning such as 
that Mr. Hook had mastered he refers to Nature for 
its applicatifui; not to Nature without learning, nor 
to learning without Nature.’ |- 

If we had before us three pictures painted rcs|Kc- 
tivclyin 1849, 1856, ami 1882, and entitled The Esoi pc 
of Fvanecsio tli Carrara; The ITidinds Soa to 

Sea, and Carling for Fanner Pengelly, we shouhl find 
typical ex.iinplcs ia), of tlie artist’s early work, where 
the landscape is entirely .subservient, and usul as a 
background to the figures; (/), of a w'ell-inaiked in- 
termrdiatc stage, w’liere. though still .secondary to the 
figure.s, the land.scape is of greater moment, and 
becomes a more im|)()i!anl factor in estimating the 
valui? of the picture: and V;, the last or [)n sent 
manner, where the figures are smaller and .siifficieiitl)* 
removed fiom the spectator to become part of the 
land-cape without detracting from its value, rhis 


* This easel is now uicil by most landsc.ipc-juinteis. 
f r. (i, SU;pli*:ns. 
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third stafjc subdivides into three classes: (i), ac. in 
Carting for Fanner Fengel/y, the sea and figures of 
about equal importance; (2), as in The Mirror of the 
Sea-ntezif ; The lirokcn Oar, Sic., where we have the 
sea and coast with birds, perhaps, but no figures; 
and ' 3), as in Onu-tending :im\ ’The .S'/revr///, landscape 
with figures an«l nearly always with moving water. 
A few exceptional examples will be found among the 
others, such as Cottagers Mating Cii/er \ where 
are large figures once more and a sub.scr\'icnt back- 
ground ; 'The Crahhers (itS75), of which the same 
may bi* said; and He Shot a Fine Shoot (1S76), 
in which the figures are small and comparatively 
remote, the laiulscapc important, and tlu! foreground 
occu|)ied by very carefully painted dead birds. 

Hearing in mind that \vv. have reached an im- 
l»ortant turning-point in the painter's career, we shall 
find these data useful if we wish to trace the evolu- 
tion of liis new style. To do this the better we 

must retrace our steps. It was in itS53, then, that 
he left the crowded ranks of the figure-painters, 
where originality was rare, the best subjects worn 
1 h real 1 -ban:, and i)lagiarism not unknown, to strike 
the new and hitherto unexidoreil track which would 
develop great p(.>wcrs hitherto latent. The first step 
was taken bv’ the production of . / /\V*.\7 /ly the Way- 
suie and el Few Minutes to Wait before Ttvelve 
o'e/oeh : then, as I have shown, came a perhaps half- 
involuntary return to the old historical style, and a 
portrait; and then, at last, in 1855, we find ourselves 
drinking in the glorious sea-breezo straight from the 
Atlantic, as wc welccjine the Fonny Foat^ov MMtch the 
fisherman say *good-night* to his baby as he descends 
the ladder at the pier -head and sails away for a 
night with the herrings. Hoth these subjects were 
painted at Clovelly, then a little, quiet place, almost 
unknown even \n ailist.s, as I believe it remained 
till the appearance of Kingsley’s Westward IIo ! 
when it gradually became a favourite re.sort of cx- 
cursimiists innumerable. If * the stamj) of original 
genius* had been seen, as Mr. Fcnn .says, in his 
friend’s first landscapes, wc may see it fourfold in 
these Clovelly pictures, for never before had the hale, 
stiff- handed men of our Western coasts nor the 
beautiful sea whereon they labour fn>m generation 
to generation, been so painted. From that time nearly 
every exhibition was to show- delighted Londoners 
the life and the homes of our Hritish fishermen, from 
stiirily King Fahy, who kicks and crows on ‘ the white 
sands of Iona,’ to the old, battered fisherman, who. 
Fast Worh at last, sits with a little grandchild by a 
rusty anchor, typical of himself, watching a boat 
initting off from the Devon village that will .soon 
sec his face no more. 

Many who have never seen the Fislunnau's Gootl- 
(painted in 1855) arc familiar with the etching 
of the same subject wdiich appeared in the Club work 
of 1857. The picture was painted at the end of 


Clovelly pier, and one day its progress w^as rather 
suddenly interrupted. The man who is about to 
descend the ladder had, rightly or wrongly, been 
accused by his mates of some misdemeanour con- 
nected with their tackle, and they were not slow' to 
let him know their minds upon the .subject. As he 
was standing to Mr. Hook on the ladder, one of 
them shouted up from his boat : ' Paint him with a 
;/<f/on his back. .sir!* a taunt which instantly brought 
the model face to face with his tormentor, whom he 
.soon had under him. Down came the artist however, 
who, being the best man, collared and sat iqioii the 
enraged fisherman till the wives of the respective 
cc.>inbatants ran up and took them into custody. The 
child who bids his father ‘good-night* wms ])ainlod 
from the artist's son, Allan, who thus early in life 
had begun his travels, and a few years later was 
promoted to be easel-bearer. 

The same year the family were at Chagford, 
now' as hackne)'ed and as dear to the amateur as 
Hettw's-y-coed. They lodged over the village shop, 
in the usual compound odour of bacon, cheese, 
candles, and small chandlery — proj^erty so jealously 
guarded by its proprii;tress, that she k>cked up her 
lodgers every night for fear Ihiit the seductive scents 
should prove too much for their honesty. The object 
of their sojourn was the painting of A J\h\sing 
Cloud — a picture whose composition is not alto- 
gether pleasing. A cloufl has overshailowed the 
happiness of a young .shepherd, wdiose sheep are 
turning into a meadow on the side of a lovely 
Dcvon.shire valley. He appears to have quarrelled 
with his pretty sweetheart - perhaps about the leltci 
on the ground —and is much more demonstrative in 
his grief than .she, w ho merely pulls to pieces a flow er 
in her lap, while the dog, evidently sympathetic, 
wavers between duty and condolence. 'I'he landscape 
of this picture is so beautiful, that one cannot but re- 
gret the large figures which force it into the secondary 
position i)f a backgrouiul ; and inwardly w'ish that 
both the shepherd aiul the very conveniently shaped 
hillock to w'hich he confides his tears, were cl.sew'here. 

In 1856 Mr. Hook’s second son, Hrvaii, was born 
at ‘ Tor Villa,' w'ho, like his brother, will be .spoken 
of again. 

Mrs. Hook being for once unable to accomi>any her 
husband on his spring ramble after the pictures w'ere 
sent in. he took his other child with him and W'ent 
t>nce again to Abinger, whence he brought him home 
in due course clad in miniature smock-frock, yokel’s 
hat, and hob-nailed boots, to surj>risc his mother. It 
was during this holiday that the background of the 
Ship-boy's Letter w'a.s painted — an upright picture, 
belonging to the same chtss as The Passing Cloud, 
though, I think, much superior, bccau.se the figures are 
more natural and homely. They have about them 
more of what Mr. Hook calls ‘the soil-ed beauty of 
nature ' — the word, as he uses it, being indicative of 
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the presence on clothes and hands, of our kind mother 
earth, in whose bosom (for all our contempt; we shall, 
all fall asleep at last, for — 

* Sc eptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 

And in the dust be ecpiiil made 

With the poor crooked iscylhe and spade.* 

A coinpanioii picture to the Ship boys Letter re- 
presented the l>oy 
writinj]^ the letter, 
and was painti.d 
at Clovclly at a 
later date, but not 
t'xhibiled, althoii^di 
enj^raved. 

Leavincy Lon- 
dem aftin* a few 
weeks, this limc 
to;wjelher, tlic family 
went aj^ain to (do 
velly — a visit which 
resulted in one of 
the j)ic lures to 
which I have 
alluded as hein" 
typical, and as 
repre.sentinj,^ the 
transi t ion bet wee n 
Mr. Hook's fi^^ure 
practice and that 
of hi.s later years. 

It is Clovelly pier 
which affurd.s us 
another epi.sode in 
the hard lives of 
inariner.s, I'he /fV- 
lii •ii' ’.V Sou j^oiuij to 
Si'H. d'his time it 
is iifit a father’s 
clieerfiil ‘ j^ood- 
nijjht' that wc are 
shown, but a sor- 
rowful partinj^. A 
chubby little child tries in vain to comfort the woman, 
as she sits weepiiif,^ on the stone step.s, while her son 
silently swinj^s himself off into a boat, ‘Readied by a 
stronji seaman, w hoso male is l(wvi!rin<^ the heavy chest. 
The mainsail of the cutter in which the y<iunj^ man 
has shipped, is just bein*j hoisted, as she is w'ar|)ed 
out round the eml of tlie i>ier, and in the mi<ld!i! 
of the harbour sf)nie boy.s are intent on sailinj^ a 
toy boat, an incident intended by the artist tf) ^ivc 
point to the sadness of reality, when j^oinj^ to sea 
has ceased to be the deli^litful dream of <-liildhood. 
=ind nuraiis .separation, hardshi}), and dan£,,^er. Ihe 
figures in this picture Jire large, and the back 
ground of land and water is entirely' secondary 
to their interest, although painted very' carefully'. 

VOL. XIX. 


An instance, indeed, of the extent of the care 
W'hich Mr. Hook has alway's bestow'ed upon his 
work, and the endeavour to be true t<v natuie, is 
found in the fart that to attain the prcci.se pra’iU of 
view below the pier, but above the level of the boat, he 
had a stage built to w'ork upon. (lenerally', it may- 
be said of the ])ictures of this period, atul apart foun 
their colour, that, though coii.scientinus, they are 

hanl ; that the 
figures are in a 
degnu?, posed and 
academic. I' his 
would be at onct^ 
apparent to any' 
one comparing the 
picture last do- 
.scribed, with The 
CrabherSy exhiliited 
just twenty' years 
afterwards, and in 
w'hich the figures 
possess a \ ery high 
and per fect rpialily , 
which is wanting 
in those of The 
irii/oio's Sou. 

'J'ho pictures of 
1856 were the last 
finished in London. 
In spite f)f the 
yearly' change, the 
artist’s health con- 
tinued to suffer 
from the imjHiie 
air; and tlie in- 
duremenl to rr- 
iTiain in it, whii.h 
his historical pi-ac- 
tiee had held out, 
w'as over. Hroiizetl 
faces, and hands 
hai*di.‘necl to horn 
by- incan.s of grip- 
ping the heavy' tools of husbandry', stiff lopes, or 
t luinsy oars, were not To bir found among tlie Ki*ii 
sington iiif»(lels; nor clothes which c\j)osiir*e to all 
wiMlliers, had endowed with real j)icture.s(jueiicss, and 
<»ft4*n with indescribably beautiful colour*. 

1 have told h«»w far aw.ay from brick and nu)il,ir 
dwelt the paiiUei's real sym|)athies. ‘ My Imigiii:; 
for the country,’ he says, ‘was siinplv ravenous-^ 
an almost painful craving, and if I l.ad resisted, it 
wouhl have endeil in some silly action.’ In this wist 
was the exodus : — 'J’lic now ilefimcl I't<*hiiig (.Iiib 
w.is iluai an iinbiisiiKS.‘;dike but jileasantly ron- 
stitnted soi ii^ty, ehlelly <»f a social kind, w Ii'>m' 
ineinliers M-rv regularly' entertained cMch other at 
supper, and very iriCgularly produced volumes, which 
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inchuled, ;is Mr. Hook says. ‘ .some work whiej' has 
never been beaten anc.1 never will be,’ ripe, honest, 
learned work, displaying to the full the true {genius 
of the art, and depending.;, as so-called eti'hinj^ does 
uot now-a days, entirely on its own merits, without 
the pf>tent help of the skilled printer's hundred 
trirks. At present our c(»ncern is with an in- 
vitation Mr. Hook aertrpted from Mr. Creswick 
(tlur member whos(r turn it was to entertain), 
not to the traditional supper, but to a umntry 
pi< nic. 'riie jdace chosen by the veteran laiulscape- 
painter wa» chosen well, and I may search in vain 
for words in which adeejuately to describe its 
homely beauty. Lillie ilainbledon it was. in .Surrey, 
not far irom the old town of (iiulalmini;, nor from 
the windiii}.;'^ of the river Wey. Here, on the broad, 
close-crop] led i;rocn, rival floc ks of |^fi!c;sc: cackled and 
hi^M.‘d the liveloni^r day abruit tlu^ir yellow progeny, 
till the summer's eveninj; closed with the villaj^ers* 
primitive and noisy }.;aine of caic:kc;t. I heii in the 
contrasting .silence, the white owl circled slowly 
round each prosperous farmstead seekinij; his furry 
supper, while his taw'uy cousin woke the echoes of 
th ddnsc woods with a clear shout of defiance to 
his areh-inemy thi* keejrer. 

I'he club, bent on frolic and conviviality, but with 
keen professional eyi: to beautiful scenery, was de- 
lii^hteil, and amonj.^ its members none more so than 
iMr. Hook. So }.;real, indeed, was his admirali*>ii for 
the little place, that he .said, all at once, *111 leave 
lamdcai aiul come and live on this very spot, ami 
let 111 }' hou.se.’ * If you do,' .said Mr. Holman Hunt, 
w'ithout a moment's liesitation, * I’ll take it.’ So, then 
anil there, they struck the baiiiain, thus broui;ht about 
liy another of those •e.\lern.il accidents’ of w'hic.h 
kiiskiii spoke. Mr. Hook is not a man w'ho liiii^ers 
when he has decided on a jump. ‘ I've done every- 
lhin«.j the ne.vt day,* he .say.s, alluding" to his habit 
of ijuickly makin<; u]) his mind ; and sure enoiudi, the 
very ne.\l day after this eventful picnic he bnnndU 
dow n his w ife to look at her new' home. 'I'hey found 
.1 lodj^in^ in a little shoot in j;-box bt:l«»nging to a 
( joilalmin;r lawyer, and |)artly tenanted by Ins keeper, 
hae many days more their furniture w'as warehoii.scd 
in a i^pcat barn. * 'I’m* V'illa,’ ilelivered u]) to its m.-W' 
master, and little Allan routed in terror by the first 
Hock of |;eese he eiieouiUercd on the j^^rceii. 

Thus be';aii a new era in the arti.st's life. His 
life had hitherto biH.-ii artificial, and, in .spite of the 
l>leasures of society, for the most part ajpiinst the 
j^rain. Hut he had ‘ fidlowed his bent' at last, and 
at a lime when he could do .so willioiiL cndanycrini^ 
his reputation. His work was already too much 
known and valued to allow him to fall out of 
piH»|)le‘s memories for want of con.stantly calling 
on and dinin;^^ witli them. He* look the wise'st, 
and, as events showed, the most profitable course 
that was po-ssible. 


It is probably accepted by {gamekeepers as an 
axiom that poaching and picturcsqucnc.ss often go 
together in a man. Mr. Hook painted from models 
in the little shooting-box ; the.se models w'cre no 
doubt the most picture.sque and the idle.st inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood ; and of the laws of the Modes 
and Persians few' were more immutable than the 
Hritish gamc-lawcs. So there came about a differ- 
ence of opinion bctwec'ii landlord and tenant, and 
a conseijucnt removal on the part of our family to 
a neighbouring hou.sc called * Tigbiirn,’ not far 
fn^m \Vitle>', which at that time was as lovel}’ a 
village as you could wish to sec. Secluded heaths 
and fertile farms w'cre interspersed with dense pine- 
wooils, where you might inhale the wh(»lesome 
resinous perfume to your heart's content, and alhnv 
yourself alino.st to doze lulled by* the cea.sclc.ss sigh 
.so peculiar to woods of this descrii>tion till you weri! 
startled by the .sudden scamper of one or two of 
the innumerable scjuirrels, up the .scaly bark, or by 
the discordant laugh of a green w^oodpecker disturbed 
in his dinner of the great red ants which raised their 
teeming citic.s from the dry earth and thick carpet 
of neeilles. 'I'he straggling villagi: w'as formed «»f 
oak-timbered cottages, with laltict.*s peeping out as 
co}*ly from under the mo.ssy tiles as the riiildy 
c.liiklren pee])cd at )'ou from the porches (»f rose 
and wootlbiiie, all uncr»nsci(jus of }'oiir admiration 
for .such a delightful and^inlensely English jiictiiiv. 
On a hill overlooking the weald, and mar the 
village, was some land for sale, right in the middle 
(»f the pines — the imnu^morial territory of the stjuirn l 
and the ring-dove. . Accomiianied by his wife and 
one or two intimate friends, Mr. Hook went to 
lo(^k at this one day, and told them he thought of 
building there, and permanently settling down in the 
country. Put Mrs. Hc^ok was hardly broken yet 
from all memories of her co.sy London villa and 
round of pleasant visits. Hambicdon she liked, but 
here the tall, shadowy pines, gently sw'aying with 
mournful note, and shutting out the heavens, seemed 
ahno.sl funereal. No .sound of the village life came 
up; — not even the tinkle of the distant forge or 
heavy rumble of a broad-wheeled waggon. I-*or 
onee, she doubte;fl her husband’s w’isdom, dreading 
such a prospect of utter isolation from the world. 
As for her other companions, fresli from the 
pleasures of sulnnban life, they w^erc emphatic 
and almost angry in their condemnation of so 
suicidal a proceeding as kving in the country. 
* Whatever jum may think,' ih'.y said, ‘ you arc not 
a .sufficiently independent man yet, to dream of 
burying yourself here in this w'ilclerne.s.s.* 

* llie great difference belwx*en men,’ say.s Mr. 
Hook, * con.si.sts in their power of looking ahead. ^ ^ 
had all of them against me, but through the fir- 
stem.s, I caught a glimpse of (?hanctonbury Ring, and 
then I saw^ the whole thing finkshed before me.* He 
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saw, with the clear mental vision of imagination, as a 
foreground to the little bit of distant landscape, a 
comfortable house standing in a large garden in 
the midst of trees that .seemed no longer mournful; 
the caves peopled with iriilc.sccnt starlings, and the 
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little ji)>usy martins, clamorously eager for a house- 
warming on their own account, and fearing ‘ no 
enemy but winter and rough weather.’ All this was 
accompli-shcd, and in 1859 the pictures were .sent 
from ‘ Pine-wood ’ studio. 

A. II. Pai.MKR. 


ART ClIRONICLn. 


Thk Winter at niirlin^^ton lioiiso, now open, 

(.lifters from its predec essors not a little. The miinlMtr of pit - 
tiires does not reach a hundred and sixty ; the earliest schools 
of Italy, (iennany, or Holland, to which llie ftiurlh gallery is 
usually set apail, are not represented at all, and in their stead 
the Academy - taking a (.piitr new* departure - has filled the 
Water-colour loom with a elioice loan (ulleriinn of sculpture, 
such as tahernarle.n, altar panels, and roundels in lii)'h relief, w ith 
bronzes, medals, and jjlaqtiettes, nearly all of the Kenaissanre^ 
period. For this the well-acciedited treasures of Mr. Ifniry 
Fortnuin, Sir |. C. Robinson, Mr. Ch'o. Saltinjj, Mr. lleseltiiie, 
Mr. 'r. W. (.item ind other lo^nosccnti^ have been laid under 
( ontrihutioii. Amongst many bas-reliefs in j.»esso-dun) and 
marble lout by Karl Weiiiyss is the (ui^inal lovely profile 
St, ( /•<///•/ by piiuatcllo, in slate, tlie cofiy of whidi is one of 
the happiest retirodiictions of the Arundel Society. Mr. Alfred 
MorrisciO Ii*nds .in interesting’ case of medals. 'I'h*' i.ontribir 
ti(»iis sent by Sir F. Iliirlori, Sir F. lAijiliton, Mr. Itoehin, 1<..\., 
Mr. Holman Hunt, and Mr. Itoyce, show the individual taste 
in seleciitin which mark.s the artist’s eln»ice from the mere t?ol- 
leclor's. This new feature of jdastic. art opens up an endless 
visla of innti rial f(»r liilure winter exhibitions, ami, what is 
more to the purpiise, greatly adds to their coinpleieness for 
deli;.;hl and for edmation on a broader arlislic basis. 'I'lio 
slien^ph of tlie piciuro^alleries this se ason lies nuich in lintish 
art -• the c.invases of Reynolds, inclndinj: the j’reat Marl- 
hoTou^li family jjiere fiom Hlenlieim, which it t(»ok the painter 
so much trouble - and so much sniifT- to produce ; the portrait** by 
( i:iin’.*l)or«:nijih and Romney ; and especi.'illy tin.* work of F.nj'lish 
landsrape- painters of the past century, Wilson (by whom arc 
two hwely poa^tic scenes in the /'/A* of /./ottito/lf ft), Konstable, 
Croine, i!aIlcolt, and 'ruriier ; from the last ;;iea.l liaild m» less 
th.in foair pictures /'-'r'c/z/z/^ and iVon/sn/x omi AV/zo, Urnt by 
I, Old l.i confield, t iniithyoio by tin* (.'tumfc'ss of (.'ampeidou n, 
.ind Azu' A'z/V/ci'by .Mr. Willi.ain Hollins— the four ;ill lyinj; within 
the perioil of calii, p>)we(. lull of qaialily ami observation. 

In the (oiL’i;.;n -.1 hmils, tliat of the Low (.'ounlnes is srarc.ely 
so richly to the front in ('•allery H. as usual, tlioiip.h iheTiuiieis 
are p.ond and the examples of clever, ciiarsc Jan Sfeen, Im- 
porlanl in scali*. Theie are, morirover, two fine portraits by 
Kranz Hals, Sir Richard W.illace s well known / 

and .i Dutji {'tontlfiium,, ieni by Mr. Anthony (jibbs ; and 
two dclij;htfail I.te Hootches, the l.)uke of Wellini»toii's .I/zz.i/< 
/\/z/r, and Courfvoni of on huu lent by Lord Wantage, to 
wlioin the .A* a<l(‘my is especially iiuh'btard in this ioaii ctdli'clion. 

The most importaiil iioms in the l ir^e j^alli'iy are, first, tin- 
three lim^ (w.'iinples rif Velas(|iaez, FiyincK ivui .^/iN /.if \ hnt 
by \hv. Haike of Wcllinj^ton a consnminatc example of reticent 
power and lonaliry in its scalar of sononuis browns and i’.reys, 
with tilt n-sonant loaicli of llu! single oianj^e stopping* a jai ; 
litlla^ Mo/ /uilt/iojor Co*/o\, I’micc «>f Asturias, from .Mr, .S. H. 
Fraser, one of the scver.il fascin.-atin;’ versions of hi:* boyisli 
inclividiialship ; and I.a Fcnnnr d fFTentoif from .Sir Richard 
Wallace’s colleclioii, the curiously impressive poifrait of a lady 
W'ith mcl.iiicholic ca-a of face ami heavy (.*yelids, dres.sed in 
brown ijown aand black lacc manlilki. 'I'wo rejzlicas of this 
pictui'e aie in Kn^jlish collections, one of which has been slnmn 
here at a previous Wintau* F.xhibilioii. Also has been seen 
before the lari’c Finropa by Titian, and \'an Dyck’s fine ftill- 
;n;;th portraits of Phillippc Lc Roy and Af,hfun,' f.r Roy. 
Ih'irlicularly w^clcome amon}; Lady Lindsay's coniiibuiions is 
the lovely oblong panel of T/tr I try in and ClnU against a 
landscape background, a most d dicioiis example of the fervent 
beauty and mellow coloration of Giorgione. Out of the four 


daudes, imdu ling H..M. the f hicen’s Furopo^ the most roilolrnt 
of the painter's charm is The Ffuhonied i'ost!t\ called also, 
after its theme, Txyche ahamionef /ooid/tif 0/ the Faloee of Frox. 

K.\ki Y in January' a loan collcrtion of Japanese curios and 
beautiful objects was formed at the Fine Art .So( iety^s, and as 
an epitome of all the characteristic art of japan, composed of 
exquisitely selected specimens, the exhibitimi is eventful. At 
the Ibiilingion Fine Art Club fituii time to time special 
gatherings have been made of pottery, jade, lar(|uer, and so 
forth, and their exhibition in iS/S w.is similar to the one mnv 
open in ‘jeneral range. More recently Mr. J'lrne.st Hart's line 
things weie on view at the Adclphi, when he leclureil on the 
art of Japan to the Members of the Society of .\rts. This 
conmjiv.« ui, and some six of ihr^ gnuip of collcricus who lent to 
the lUirlington Club in arc now amongst the fori y -eight 

f.(»ntiibulors to the* Rond Street F.xhibition, headed by H.K.IL 
the Duke of l-.ilinbuigli, whose lacquer i.s of world -wid(' fame. 
F.specialfy notable are the sets of Tsuba or sworil-giiards, and 
the Ixo-katana or hills of the knife, in which the u.se of iiieL.il 
alloys i-* so triumphantly shown. The ivoric-s, too, ai 'if the 
most ( unniiig in dei.ign and exc i nti(:n, whether netsnke- tcigglrs, 
or okeniono ornaments to be placed anil looked at. Df faience 
and ware, of bioii/es ami hambpainted kohhnono 01 hanging 
scinll>, of lanpu-’is ami enamels, and all the other delightsome 
things in whi^ h lovers of Japanese art revel, there liavc been 
gatlieied here consummati.’ examples. 

A foi l r.( No.N of lapaneso jzrints and punted llluxlraicd 
books, coloiir(-(l woodculs, and sO foilli, i:i arranged at the 
Ruilingtoii I ine Art Club. 

Slf< I' Ki Dl KliK Li:ii.irif».N, r.R.A , ha.* been electcil 
^reinber of the Royal Water t’oloui Society. 

.M l.s-«.k:s. I-T.i.ior a\T) !• RV h.ive perfecterl a new proce.ss of 
photographic prliilitig wliicli they (all im /./ografili, and (lei.lared 
to be <piit(‘ pet nianerii. Me* have been favoured with some- 
specimens of porlrailuie. The eff’ei.l is certainly artistii in 
gratlualion of tone and a certain hrilli.ince ; but the oily glisten 
on the darks i’-. iiiiple.istint, .'iiid "•nggfsi-* haml iou'Titng witli 
some gummy meciinm. I hr im-tliod is an a(lapi:iii«in of the 
carlion proi ess, and the luveuietl s|»e( iafity coumnS ;n the 
soaking of the transfer p.'iprr in a l ertain solution. 

Tmi’. pronii.sc! of g.illieriiig into the Grosvenot Gailery for tlie 
Winfe-r Kxliibiliuii represeiiiaiive examples of a century of 
Ibitisli .All, from I 7 ;j 7 to been .idmiiably fulfilled, ami 

file K'sult is one of tin: most inleiesting collei lion* yet shown 
there. From Hogaith !i» I’Tly .ind Mnheacly, liom Wilson and 
De L(»ntherboiirg to Honingtim and f’opley Fielding, the inter- 
spaces are fillcii liy .in array of well known Hritish masters, 
about vvhoiii cluslei the le.-.ser slai:» ••f uur school «zf the pii>l, 
mail) of them pToh.ibly now tii st bnuighi to the knowleilge 0/ 
coiilcnquuous yoiilh, reg.iidful only of i oiileiiiporai y coiinlell.i 
lions. To muIi the name', of vTi.iiiibers, \’ini ent, R.irki 1, 
\\ heath-y, Joseph Severn, and Stalk, aie .ibsoluii ly inciniiig- 
Ic'^:*. And it may hr doiibieil if .N.isinyih, Moil.ind, Ihirret, 
and V’arlry, mean much more. .Sir (.^uitls Liiids.iy h.e. dma* 
wisely to dr.iw not only on the generosity of large and long 
establijhed house's, |.uu on tlu' quieter homes of Knglaml, wlie.-e 
h.'ing pit lutes iiainied f'W iheii cherished pl.ices on the wall, or 
handird down with liadilions of pei.-onal inten.oiir.‘;i with the 
painter. The lliree ro"ni*i, with intermediate ve.tihiile .ind 
gallery, arc filled, ami the only regret at llie .ibimdame is thaf, 
in the case of the liltli room, the « losel) packed smaller c.iii- 
vases uverciowd and hinder one another. To p.irlif ulanse iIjc 
picturcb worthy of reionl would be to iptote imjst td Mi. 
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The Portfolio. 


Stephen’s abundantly annotated raial()K»c. Such a sjH* v of 
l.in<!srafic of the perif^l illu^tnited lias ( erlainly iiol been lieforc 
cfillei led at one time, althoui;;h (iner spccimen'i of individual 
master*) have been luinK at llurlin^ton Ilmise from seaboii to 
season. It must be added, however, that many pictures, in 
both landscape and portraiture, which this year achirn the 
C'fiosvenor (iallery, have previously been lent for the Academy 
Ohl M.isteiv Kxhibilitms. The ^jatherinj^ before ixs must be 
nieiiionible for biin>;inj4 to^jeiher such masterpieces of the 
Jbitish school as llo^.irlh's Ihji'iti t'nirriik atui hi < Wife wwK 
/'he J.at/y\\ /.tt.si S/tike ; Reynolds' J//v. Thta/e atui /ter 
Jhitty/ttet ; Ciainsbonm^h s Ju/iit, Wife of /he ttinfh /.ord 
/^etre ; Romney’s /.euisa^ Cott/t/ess of Monsjield and Mrs, 
('orTOtitdine and i 'hi/d ; Opic^'s Sthoo/ntis/teu ; Mulready’s 
The lTido 7 o; loiwreiice's //fv/. /.tniy //ood^ called in the Cala- 
loj,me the II<ui. Mary Seaforih ; WilUie’s / .etter of / ntroduction ; 
Klty's .A’i*/v>/.wv/ ( .• Wilson's \'ie 70 on the 7 /'A / and Vi>io 

hetioeen Ihil^^el/y and /fannoit/h ; Tinner's Sower /////, /\en/., 
/ hin.stanhoroifjfh Cast/e, t '#!//:« v/r Cast/e^ The lyntai^e at A/aion^ 
an<l H'/f i k of the .Minotaur ; (.ionstable’s Sa/ishtr\\ with the 
Rainbenv, J’/te ti/ehe /'arm., //att/ei^h i'a^t/e., anti /iarye and 
Lot'k ttate.i -Stormy H eather ; * Olil ’ Cionie's (itore Seem\ 
A/ar/ith* ford ; Ihniin^toivs Shif\ at a /VVv / John l.iniuH’s 
i.'rowiny the Common. 'I’he examples of Richaid lhmin;::(fm 
are numerous rather than of fpiile /ii si class ijiiality. Of John 
Sell Cotman the same may be said, tlioui;h there, are several 
inierestin^f pieces, 'fho lar^^o landscape by Copley Fieldinj;, 
lent by Karl W'h.irncliffe, i.s important in scale and a curious 
specimen of the trailitions of the * brown ?iChool/ to which, when 
paintiii}^ in oil, Kii'hlin^;' chi'n^', althoii|;h in the water-colour 
medium nti tuie could be more transp.ireiit. ( )f Hlake nothin)' 
belter is .shown than 7 'he Jiard. The specimens of John Varley 
anil (iei)rt;e Ihirrclt .irc also very ina<leipiate. These, therefore, 
are weak points in this otherwise complete and undeniably rich 
and delightful collection of a century of Knglish art. 

AMtiNc.sr the many picture exhibitions opened last month 
wa.s a ( ollection of work hy Adolphe Monticidli, an artist horn 
at Marseilles ami (leia.Mscd within the last two years, whose*, 
art, abnormal as it i*j, has attiaction*.* of a kind. The subjects 
are mostly fantastic visions of Court revellers and ladies in 
splendid apparel, within bowers or gleaming halls, and some* 
times a dream of sylvan glades ami pastoral nooks, and inno- 
cent life of the fields. Jn technical style Monticelli founded lii.s 
art upon Diaz, in the s.inie house* with whom he lived for some 
time, although it is said the two men never iu.kIc; acf|iiaintance. 
Hut the disciple outwent his master: where Diaz abliurs -m 
outline, Miinticclli becomes formless and chaotic; the scintil- 
lating lights and restless darks of Diaz become a shaken 
k.deidoscope of -.plcnirul hues with his follower ; the poetic and 
plcturesquo suggi:stivencss of Dia/ leappeais as the vaguest nf 
hints at romantic action oi fervid elVect : like the blurred 
leincmbranrc of a dream tbal makes one’s heart burn with 
forgotten delight. Ycit it is curious to nolo the purpose in 
this mad painter’s freak. As we ga/e at his glowing canvasses, 
where the lhii:k pigment st:cms modelled and laid with a knife, 
in meaningless dabs and clots, the ligure.s iletach and round, 
the altitudes ap]iea1, we siiaiii our eyes at the poetic sug- 
gestions and move, nearer to examine ; when, alas ! nf»thing is 
visible again but dabs and clots. The men and women have 
no faces, no hands, the drapery no folds, the trees no leaves. 
When we think of the fine drawing, the truthful research, of 
gre.it painters, of the cxi|iiisiic handiwork, touch upon touch, 
glaze iipiMi glaze, of the early Iiali.m or Flemish art, or the 
purposed charatlcrislic bruNliw-ork of Rubens, of Velasquez, of 
kembr.mdt, we shudder at this niocloin »:onjurer, and in .all 
seriousness, while .icknovvlcilging the strange (harm of his 
cunningly fused and dispo.sed masses of colour and his luck 
of suggestion, yet ileny to him the title of a true artist. 

‘ Thkoich thk WoRicswuK ril (.*o|!M KV,' by Professor 
Knight and Many (londwin (Swan .Sonnenschein vV: Co.) is a 
ilehghtfiil book. The origin of the joint undertaking Professor 
Knight tells in the pref.ice. Some years ago lie brought out a 
book entitled, ‘ The Knglish Lake District as intcrpieted in the 


poems of Wordsworth.’ If is copy of this volume the artist for 
his own pleasure interleaved with sketches, as time and oppor- 
tunity served, and the completed series suggested to Professor 
Knight the issue of the volume before us. The lcttcrprc.ss, 
however, follows a different plan to the former work ; that was 
meant as a guide to the places described in the Wordsworth 
poems quoted ; this is designed to connect, in the simplest way, 
the drawings w'ith the poems or poetical extracts, which with 
them arc self-intcrprctive, and the quotations arc only in part 
the same as those published in the first book. What Professor 
Knight has sought to do seems done in the best way. Mr. 
('■oodwinS draw ings are of a technical quality which must suffer 
a little in engraving, the qualities being of delicate gr«idation 
atmospheric effects of a tender kind, and an effort to reiukT the 
iniuiifold tints and loiiclics of nature. Hut, although a little 
feeble in tone, they are full of delightful truth and a relined 
si.‘n*iiiivenc »s to the peculiar char.ictcr of the scenery which the 
‘ S.ige nf llelvellyii ’ knew and sung. 

Mk.^^srs. Downr.sWKi.i. have been showing at their Hond 
Street (iailery some specimens of a new decorative material 
and process invented hy Mr. llhnnent Heaton, and patented as 
‘ cloisonne- mosaic.’ On sheets of thick sheet copper the lines 
of design are raised in cloisoiis of bright or dark metal, firmly 
Nolilered mi to the ground ;ind filled in with a preparation of 
fine marble powder, boiiiul by a inciliiim of oleo resinous matler 
aiul wax cm the encaustic princii> 1 e. The surface, which at first 
presents a somewhat unpleasant oily shine, can he ground 
down, a!id, although without the crystalline tone of solid marble 
or llie soft richness of orirmtal enamel, it presents a good glazed 
leMiiic. The variety of tint produced sceiii'i endless, from shell- 
like delicac y of lone to deepa/iires aiul sombre I’oloiiis. It may 
be ])iesiiiiied that the mode* of coloration is part of Mr. Heaton’s 
sc'c rel. As regards the cmcaustic:, it may be remembered that 
John (libson’s pupil. Miss Hosmer, many years ago brought out 
a ’mock marble* for decorative purposc.s, of \vhic;h, as of other 
inventions by th.it clever lady^ cine heard for a lime only. 
The lone of Mr. Heaton’s cloisonne filling is, hovveverr, suscep. 
tihle of a mixed quality oi play of one tint into another, pro- 
duced by working variously shaded maternal together when in 
the soft slate. 'I'hiis in the lapis-blue background of a panel 
of wedding danceis in while robes, designed after a (bacjco 
Roman barj-relict, the trolmir quality is produced by green and 
blue commingled. Mr. Shields has furnished several suitable 
drsigns of singing angels, or mystic. Iigurcs, which have been 
lieaulifully carried nut in a brilliant light key with lines of 
gleaming gold cloisons. A reredos panel from Mr. Heaton’s 
own design, an angc*lic figure wiili llame-cnluun-d wings, pro 
mises to be very striking. Other placpies .•iiid toiicii, with 
flowers on deep- toned grounds, have the value of large enamels. 
For decoration in architectural detail, in moditied form for 
pavements, imd for domestic use where marble or di.qu'red wall 
would be cmploycal, this new* process is an .added resource of 
great artistic be.’iuty. 

Mr. K. W. M.\i:hhtH has completed for Messrs. Agnew 
the last plate in the series of etchings fniin the pictures of 
Fiodei icrk Walker, A. R. A.- -namely, T/te Bat/iem, The. picture, 
p.'iinted in iSbfi, passed eventually into Mr. Wm. Graham’s 
collec tion, at the sale of which llie bids ran up to 2500 guineas. 
Mr. M;if beih's plate is one of his noblest pieces of interpretive 
work ; firm and luminous ; strong without coarseness, and sen- 
sitive without feebleness ; having that rigid combination ol 
individuality of the etcher’s h;ind, with truthful transl.ition of 
the painlcrVwork, which inatks the iiighest class of iiUerpieiive 
engraving. The .scale of the plate is ambitions - 16.I by 38 ins. 
A word of welcome must be given to another less important 
but charming little plate, etched hy M. Gaujeaii after the single 
female tigurc robed in deep lapis blue, called Flamma I 'e.\ta/is^ 
by Mr. Hurne Jtuies. In treatment of the peculiar inorbidez/a 
of the painter’s flesh p.iinting, the tenderness of the etcher’s 
mode is very happy ; his line is sensitive, and the whole^ ' ' 
silvery in tone. Hut, in attempting to render the splendid 
depth of the paintcr’.s blue draperies, M. (iaiijcan has fallen 
into monotony of ungraduated darks. 



A SKLLKR OP SHKRHPT. 

BY G. L. SEYMOUR. 


T all, gaunt, and ragged— often naked to the 
waist, the vendors of Sev^biya, Ercksocjs, or 
Sherbt^t, arc daily to be met with plying their trade 
amid the noisy bustle of cnnvded bazaars, dv seen 
wandering patiently in search of a stray customer in 
the iiKjre shady and mysterious bye-streets and lanes 
of Cairo and other Egyptian tf)wns. 

Strai)ped to his waist is a sort of curved criict- 
stantl minus the handle and legs, in which arc placed 
the glass drinking-cni>s to be used when some j)assing 
customer honours him with his patronage. Various 
kinds of vessels are used to contain the sherbet. 
'Fhat must commonly empl(^} ed in KgyiJt is made of 
a grey pore, as earth, and is called ibtvt'ck ; and is 
usually carried either on the back, under the left arm, 


THE EARLIER ENGLISH 

III. — Hkarnk, 

C ONSTABLE’S opinion of Cozens, as reiicjate 1 
by Leslie, is perhaps open to the charge of 
hyperbole, but there is no doubt that, if not ‘ all 
[joeti'} / the (jualit)^ termed ‘poetry’ was the dis 
tinguishing characteristic (^f his drawings, and sepa- 
rates them from lho.se of any «jthcr ‘ draught.sman * of 
his time. 

'I'lu: term ‘ poetry ' is alwa}‘s difTicuIt to define, 
aiul never inori! .so than when used in coime.xion 
with laiiilse.ipe. It will 1 think be sufficient to think 
of it MS a quality which in some way indiice.s feeling 
in the beholder. 'I'he landscapes of Titian, of (*lan«le, 
the I*( lissin.s and Salvator Rosa, are jxietical ; they 
impress the beholder with a fli.stinct emotion. 'I he 
laiulscapes of the artists of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries were not intended to do so as a 
rule. 'I'hey were mere backgrounds not disturbing 
the .sentiment of tlie figures, at most illustrating the 
.stor\^ unless the scene depicted reeptired some land- 
scape hc-lp, as St. Jerome in the IVi/derness, which 
demanded ‘horrid’ rocks, or the Atioration of the 
JAr;'/, which required a distant view showing tiu: 
retainers of the Eastern magnates dt;riling thnnigh 
]>asses or winding through .streets. In such cases 
landscapes were accessories to the sentiim;nt of the 
figuiTJs. This accessory quality gradually became 
more, sympathetic and dramatic, and reached its 
highe.st pitch as such in the lamlscapes tjf Titian. 
Landscape then gradually increased its power over 
figures until thc.se became quiti^ subcMiiinate in 
tliFart of C'laude. So the old landscape grew and 


or, resting on a pad, in front of the vendor, and is 
kept in its place by a broad strap, — often the remains 
of an old trace patched iq) for the purpose. In 
Dama.scu.s the hhemalees — as thc.se men are called - 
sometimes carry a second-hand glass carboy, such as 
is to be seen in our oil-merchants* warehou.s(*s, and 
mostly of a dark bottle-green colour, w ilh a sprig 
of orange-tree stuck in the neck. Frequently, how- 
ever, a lump of ice is placed in the mouth of the 
ihreeck^ which keeps lh(? contents delightfully cool 
and lefrc.shing. 

So, plodding on through the .shady anti slippery 
bazaars, bye-lanes, and patio.s, out into the dazzling 
sun.shine, from early morning until darkne.ss sets in, 
then only does the tired haw kcr .seek his rest. 

G. L. S. 

WATER-COI.OU R PAJ NTERS. 

Rookkr, Mai.ton. 

became a thing of poetry, but of iK)(!trj' wliich w'as 
manufactured out of landscape to .suit a literary 
.sentiment. 

Cozens* poetry differed completely from thi.s. It 
was not the emotion that dictated the scene, but the 
.scene actually beheld that dictated the emotion. It 
WMS a personal subjective emotion, the direct im- 
jjiession of Nature upon the artist. As Pope w'as to 
Wordsworth, so w as Claude to C^o/ens. Thc'ic lore 
('ozeiis was not only an initiator in the matter of 
teehniqne^ finding in the slender re.sources of a few- 
poor water-colours means to e.\prc.ss many effects of 
nature hitherto unattempUrd, hut he also contributed 
a new' [Hietical clement to landscape art. I’o his 
inllucnce on his successors, especially on 'rurner, it 
will be ncccs.sary to return. 

Between Cozens and Girtin no one of the first 
rank in the history of water-colour art can In- nametl, 
but Cozens was not the (.iiily founder of the schoed, 
and his ‘ jjoetiy’ was not the most potent fiuce in il.s 
formation. It grew' from humbler seid. As witli 
Paul Sandby, so with the w hole .school of water-colour 
landscape, the growth was fnun ‘ tojnigraphy ' to ait. 
TIic topographer, the producer of the ‘ tinted ’ dra\^' 
ings, the pre;:iir.siir of 'ruriu.r Turner hiin.self in hi.-, 
earlier years was not called an arti.st, or a painter, but 
a draughtsman, and the draughtsman held much the 
.same position and e\iste<.l for niucli the same jiurposc: 
as the photographer of the pn.-.sent day. lie w.e 
not c-xpeeled to produt:e a wt.)rk of art, bul a irime or 
less faithful record of place.;, and buildiiigs, and view s. 
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lie was not greatly considered, perhaps, nor paid 
very highly, but he was in much requisition. There 
was a constant sale for engravings of ‘ Views.* The 
great Alderman Boydell had laid the foundation of 
his fortune by ‘ Views* in Kngland and Wales, drawn 
by himself with little skill, and engraved by himself 
with little more. Views of castles and abbeys, of 
watering-places, and the scenery of Wales and the 
North, were poi)ular. They were days of the revival 
of classical taste in architecture, of large mansions in 
town and country, built by noblemen aiul gentry, of 
landscape-gardening with artificial lakes and Grecian 
temples ; and the skill of the architect, the pride of 
the proprietor and the curiosity of the public, found 
ernploymtsit for the draughtsman or pictorial recorder 
of such notable works. It was the day, moreover, 
of * antic|iiitie.s ’ 
and local his- 
tories, of re- 
searclies by the 
(iroses and the 
Whitakers at 
hoiru', of the 
diggings of 
the Athenian 
Stuarts and 
Gavin I lamil- 
tons abr<ia(l. 

Altogether 
there were 
many direc- 
tions in which 
the d ra light s- 
m a n might 
hope for em- 
ployment. If 
he were of a roving turn, with a taste for adventure, he 
might accompany a voyage of discovery — like A. W. 
Devis (1763-1822), who as draughtsman in the em- 
ploy of the Hast India Company was wrecked in the 
Pellew Islands; or like John Wcblier (1752 1792), 
afterwards R.A., who accompanied Captain Cook 
on his last voyage and drew the scene! of his death, 
of w'hich he was an eye-witness ; or like William 
Alexander (1767- 1 tS 16), who accompanied Lord 
Macartney’s cinbas.sy to China in 1792, and made a 
number of delightful drawings of China and the 
Chinese, full of vivacious ami w'cll-drawn figures, 
which arc now deservedly prized by connoisseurs. 
At home, or on the Continent, the architects and the 
antiquarians, the patrons of art and the dikttanti^ 
furnished a good deal of employment. Wc have seen 
Co/ens travelling with William Beckford and Payne 
Knight in Switzerland and Italy ; .so William Pars, 
A.R.A,, accompanied Lord Palmerston to Switzer- 
land and Rome, and John Smith (1749-1831) earned 
his soiibricjuct of * Warwick Smith * from his travels 


witli I.ord Warwick in Italy ; and many other 
instances might be mentioned of * draughtsmen * 
similarly engaged abroad. But it was principally in 
England, especially in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, that thc.se topographical artists, 
going from place to place drawing Roman remains 
and Gothic brasses, churches and cathedrals, castles 
and abbeys, gentlemen’s * seats * and famous ‘ views/ 
ac({uircd the skill and the knowledge of nature which 
form the basi.s of the English school of water-colour 
painting. 

Sometimes they went, like Mo.scs Griffith (born 
1749, living 1809), in the service of an antiquary 
like I^ennant ; sometimes like Samuel Hieronymus 
Grimm (1734-1794), on the coinmi.ssion of a gentle- 
man of taste like Sir R. Kaye ; sometimes engaged 

by or in part- 
nership with 
the publishers 
of illii.stratid 
works on archi- 
tecture, topo- 
graphy, and 
arch aeology, 
like Till on as 
Ilcarnc (1744' 
1817), and 
many others, in- 
cluding Turner 
and Girtin ; but 
the training 
and the result 
f»f it was the 
same in all 
cases. It was 
prosework - at 
least in intention - -- this work of the draughtsman, 
and its main subject was architecture. And it is 
because the art of Cozen.s was from its peculiarly 
poetical character raised above the ordinary channel 
of progress, that I have treated him .somewhat 
out of chronological order. This ordinary channel 
was one rather of business than pleasure — a canal 
rather than a river — and the vast majority of 
‘draughtsmen * had little poetry or gcuiius, and would 
have had little scope for the exercise of either as long 
as they merely performed the work that was required 
of them. Architects and architects* assistants .swell 
the ranks of thc.se early water-colourists ; and it was 
not of pictorial beauty that .uich men as CI<?risseau, 
William Rcvelcy, Robert Adam, or Nicholas Revett, 
thought when they were sketching in China, Greece, 
or Italy, for themselves or each otlicr, or for the 
Dilettanti Society. 

It is true that the use of watercolour was not con- 
fined to ‘draughtsmen/ it was used, of course, b^ /v:^ 
miniature-painters and some few figure-paint as^ and 
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also by landscape-painters at the hcjid of their 
profession. There was Joseph Farinfjton, R.A., for 
instance (1747-1821), the pupil of Wilson, a great 
man at the Royal Academy, who drew landscapes 
in water-colour as well as painted them in oil. There 
were also painters of sporting subjects, like Philip 
Reinaglc, also a Royal Academician (1749-1833), 
and the fashionable teacher John Alexander Gresse 
(1741-1794), the pupil of Zuccarelli and the draw- 
ing-master of the daughters of George III., who 
would possibly not have likcil to have been called a 
draughtsman. l*hen there were also a few marine- 
painters, among whom .should be mentioned the 
Clevelcys, John and Robert ; John (I74S--1786), pupil 
of Paul Sandby, who held an appointment in 
Deptford Dt)ckyard, and Robert (d. iSckj), marine- 
painter to the Prince of Wales and the Duke 
of Clarence. 'Phere was William Anderson al.so 
(1757--1S37), originally a shipwright, w'hose works, 
according to the catalogue of the South Kensington 
Museum, ‘show a practical nautical knowledge!.* 
Perhaj)s the marine water ctdour painters of this 
period, even including the best of them, Nicholas 
Pocock ’died 1821, aged eighty), were not very great 
artists ; and though they drew sea and shipping and 
.som(!times great naval engagements with hmg lines 
of three-deckers and plenty of smoke, differed little 
from architectural draughtsmen, except that their 
arcliiteclure was naval, and water look the place <if 
land, rheir works can l>e studied Jit South Ken- 
sington and the Hritish Museum, but neither they 
nor the Faiinglons, nor the Gresscs, count for very 
much in the history of Knglish water-colour 

But Poc(x;k should be excepted, and should also 
be menlioncd as a laiid.scajx:- painter. He did not 
draw' very wtII, his trees and mountains and clouds 
arc conventional and poor in form ; but he huil a 
sense of composition, and sonic of his drawings, w ith 
their tender blue distances and w'arin foregrounds, 
are pretty, and shc»w enough arti.stie taste U» entilU: 
him to a place among the more mod(!st precursors of 
Girtin and Turner. It is, how'cvcT, among the archi- 
tectural ilraughtsmen that most of these will be 
huind. 

One of them w’as Michael Angelo Rooker, A.R.A. 
(1743-1801), the son of the engraver, and hiinsc?If one 
till his sight became impaired. He is another of the 
artists who gained instruction from Paul Samlby. but 
he also studied at the St. Martin's Lane Academy 
and the Royal Academy. After he g.ivc up en- 
graving, he became i)rincipal sccne-[)ainter to the 
Maymarket Theatre ; and it was not till 1788 that he 
began those pedestrian tours tliroiigh Knglaiid to 
which wc ow't! the majority of his u'alcr -colour 
,. ^javvi ng.s. 'I'hey have a charm of their own, delicate 
ina^ljQl^ot to be ‘ tasted * perhaps by all, bccau.se 
the as he knew it have been since so 


far overstepped by later men ; but real enough for 
those who can make allowance for his di.sadvantagcs. 
He could draw architecture beautifully, and if he could 
not place the sun in the heavens, he could surround 
his buildings with an envelope of faint .sunlit air. He 
drew' figure.s al.so well, and knew how to iiUitHluce 
them ; and his drawings are aUvays delightful in 
taste and tone. If he was never strong, he was 
always a refined, picturesque, and unaffected artist. 
The method of these early men was so much 
alike, the .scope of llieir art .so much the same, and 
the atlvancc that thiy individually made in the art of 
water-colour so cj>mp:iratively sliglit, that it is not 
easy to apportion to them ihcir exact .share in the 
progress. Every artist i)f any individuality adds 
perhaps something to the resources of art ; but it is 
hardly necessary licrc to attempt to distinguish 
betw'ccn the characteristics of .such men as William 
Marlow (1740-iHi 3) ami William Pars ( 17^12- 1782;, 
though Ijolh were of .some note in their day, and the 
latter w'as much employed by the Dilettanti Society 
in Greece and Koine, and had his share with Revett 
in illustrating Dr. Chandler’s ‘ Travel.^.’ Of William 
Payne of w'hose birth and death the dales arc? un- 
recorded, but who exhibitc?fl from 1776 to 1830) 
something more may be .said. Although lie was a 
mannerist, his manner was his own ; and he liecamc 
the most fashionable teacher of his day. Me was 
one (»f the many artLsts (Maydon and Sir Jo.shua 
Keyiiolds among them) who were born at or near 
Plymouth, and is said ti> have been .self-taught. Ills 
.style is thus described by Redgrave : — ‘ He had great 
dexterity of hand, working with the brush, almost 
excluding outline, lli.s ccilour was brilliant ; his style 
marked by vivid effects of sunshine and light aiul 
shade, produced by the oiiiiosiiion of warm colmirs arul 
grey aerial tinl.s.’ This was his distinction, and he 
may claim to have advanced water-colour art in the 
direction of colour, ami the expression of sunshine 
and atmosphere; but lu; was a i>«M>r drauglitsinaii, 
and his foliage is of the most conventional kind. He 
is also noted for the invcnli(»n of a grey or ‘aerial 
tint,* cump<»s(.’d of indigo, raw sienna, and lake, which 
wa.s sold in cakes a.i ' I'ayue's grey.* 

In all tlie.se artists, intermediate in .skill between 
(aj/.riis and Girtin. though in fact the contemporaries 
of both, and of l*aul .Samlby also, we see the craft of 
liiii! and wash employed with various skill in repre- 
.seiiting scenery and buildings as faithfully as the 
nican.s allowed, triisling to convention or traditional 
formula- mainly for their trees and skii-.s, and (»nly 
here and there aiming after a distinct pictiirial idea, 
but gradually approaching nearer to the true* n - 
pre.sentation of air, distance, .imi sun.slune, and tlu? 
establi.shment a n.'itive landscape art b;ised hot 
upon the ‘old ina.sters' in oil, whether Dutch, l-'rench, 
or Italian, but upon observation of nature. It is all 
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honest, modest work, done without ambition of fame 
nr prospect of larj^c gain, but ever interesting and 
worthy of praise f<.>r its frankness and sincerity. It may 
seem to some to have its pathetic side also, this art so 
skilful and laborious and yet failing any great artistic 
result from the inadequacy of its moans and insuffi- 
ciency. of accomplishment. The results seem smaller 
t«i us, perhaps, than' they did tf» the artists, for we can 
and must com|):iro them with the wfjiks of men who 
could not only draw architecture as well, but could 
draw trees, and 
mountains, and 
water, and skies 
much better ; who 
could, in place of 
two or three faint 
tints, command all 
the colours of the 
rainbow and find 
means of expressing 
the most striking 
and the most subtil? 
of atmospherical 
effects. Hut they 
could draw archi- 
tecture, and in this 
respect at least 
might regard their 
w'ork with some- 
thing like complete' 

.satisfaction. 

And having 
drawn their archi- 
tecture, whetlicr 
castle or cottage, 
well and faithfully, 
they had done 
almost all that was 
demanded of tluMu; 
f<ir, broadly speak- 
ing, to draw archi- 
tecture was the ‘ nf/S(W d\Hrc of the draugldsman,’ 
— llie one thing he wa.s expected to do perfectly. 
.Some, like the Thomas Maltons, scarcely attempted 
to do anything else. The elder (17JO-1801) is best 
known by his ‘ 't reatise on Perspective on the Prin- 
ciples of Dr. Taylor* (1775); the younger (174S- 
1X04) has a special interest as one of Turner’s 
masters. How much he taught Turner is a ques- 
tion. Turner is reputed to have said that his 'real 
master ’ was ‘ Tom Malton, of Long Acre.' Hut 
there is another .story which tells that Malton could 
do nothing with him, and sent him back to his father 
as ‘impenetrably dull.’ At all events, Malton was 
cjuite c(jm))elent to teach the young genius a great 
deal. Most of his drawings that 1 have seen — street 
scenes in London, some of tliem of large .size — are 


ably executed, the architecture drawn with great 
accuracy with a hard and precise outline, the figures 
well introduced and various, but rather tall and stiffi 
in brightly coloured costumes of the day. As records 
of the appearance of London at the time, they are 
valuable, but they have not much pictorial beauty. 
Some of Turner’s early drawings arc of precisely this 
character. But there are other of Malton’s drawings 
which show something more than a draughtsman's 
ability in line and wash, have much tenderness in tlie 

drawing, and a 
painters feeling for 
arrangement and 
quality of colour. 
Such a drawing 
has lately been 
added to the other 
Maltons at Soutli 
Kensington Mu- 
seum. It looks as 
if it were by quite 
a different hand. 
The authorities 
there .seem to be 
in some doubt as 
to which of the 
Maltons the differ- 
ent drawings there 
should be attri- 
buted. Some of 
the frames arc 
plainly labelled 
' Thomas Malton, 
Junior,' but in the 
Catalogue they arc 
all ascribed to 
Thomas Malton, 
Senior. They are 
probably all by the 
son. 

The little draw- 
ing (engraved for this paper) to which 1 wish 
sjiccially to call attention is of a Queen lilcanor's 
Cross, elaborately decorated and carved, with houses 
to left and right and a tree. The cross is beau- 
tifully drawn, not in hard regular lines as of a 
drawing pen but with soft and broken strokes of a 
lead - pencil, still observable under the light and 
delicate washes of water-colour. It shines gently in 
the sun, it gleams gently in the shade, and it throw.s 
a transparent shadow on the brick house to the left. 
Nowhere will you find brick-w’ork much more beauti- 
fully painted than in this house, in shade or out of 
.shade. It is the quality of the colour, its preserva- 
tion of broad general tone, with infinite variety an^ 
play of colour within it that is perh«aps 
remarkable thing in the drawing, butjr-***- !{?uUghout 
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not only good, but choice in colour und altogether a 
masterly little picture worthy to rank with the best 
of Van der Hoyden’s Dutch streets. It is to be 
wished — it is often to be wished with regard to these 
cariy water-colours — that it were dated. Did Turner 
learn this quality of colour from Malton, nr did 
Malton learn it from him? Such tjucstion.s are 
always arising in examining these early drawings, 
for the progress was so rapid towards the end of the 
last century that the pupil f)f to-day might almost 
(if he were a Girtin, or a 'I’urner, or a Francia) 
become the master of to-morrow, and Maltfm lived 
till 1804 Ai^d went on exhibiting till 1803, or one 
year after Girtin’s death. 

For this reason date of birth is but an insecure 


three years and a half, ‘ making drawings of the 
harbours, forts, and other characteristic features of 
the islands, and for nearly two years after his 
return was engaged in the completion of the 
work.' This employment turned the direction of 
his art from engraving to drawing in watcr-cfdours ; 
and in 1777 he, in conjunction with William Hyrne, 
the engraver, commenced the most important under- 
taking of his life, ‘The Antiquities of Great Britain,’ 
for which he executed all the drawings, fiftj’-two 
in number, a task which employed him till 1781. 
The c.vtensive tours throughout Great Britain re- 
(jiiired for this work brought him daily in contact 
with nature ; and while in search of antiquities he 
discovered new truths, or, at least, how to paint 
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in tracinjj the history of water-colour art, 
especially as some artists began laU; in life. Hut yet 
it is some guide, and it will be seen that all, or nearly 
all, the artists specially mentioned in this paper were 
born in tlu? forties of last century aiid Jiad formed 
their style long before Turner or Girtin appeared oti 
the scene. To these arti.sts another must addefl, 
the most imi)ortant perhaps of all, as he was tlie 
most c'lccornplished and complete. Hiis was 'I homas 
Hearne (1744 ^^^73- 

This artist, whose position in the history of 
English water-colour art has scarcely been suffi- 
ciently recognised, was a typical example of the 
‘draughtsman.* Like Rooker, he commenced life 
as an engraver; serving an apprenticeship of six 
years (beginning in I7^^5) William Woollctt. 

he accompanied Lord Lavington, the newly 
/ rs Islands; and rc- 
. ::o Redgrave s ‘ Die tionar>' *) 
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old ones. He certainly advanced v/atcr-colour art 
considerably. In the use of his materials he was 
perfectly accomplished ; he drew arrhileclure beau- 
tifully, and in the ilr.iwing of tn*LS and skies he 
excelled nearly all hi.s picdeccssi:)is. In the matter 
of foliage, indeed, he wa.s in his earlier drawings 
conventional, ami even in his latt^st somewhat man- 
nered ; but he always tool: great pnins in the di awing 
of the trunk and the boughs ; and it will be evident 
from the pinicil drawing of which \v(‘ give a fac 
simile, how close and fresh \v;is his olrservation of 
nature, and what a sure, briglU tt)uch he had. His 
skie.s were frjshly observed also. His rifects were 
generally, if not always, of calm si'n.shine, and his 
skies were generally simple enough, the blue sky ap- 
pearing through rifts of rathiu' thin and ragged white 
cloud ; but their peispcctive was always c*.xi.eMcnt. 
their design effective, and lhe\' are clear and pure as 
few of his Contemporaries were. His di.staiiccs in his 

O 
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best drawings are sometimes admirable stretches of 
distant country, with spire and cottage and river and 
meadow sparkling in the sunlight, to the verge of a 
far horizon. In atmospheric perspective, in truth of 
sunlight, and in colour also, he advanced Ins art 
beyond the Pcjcocks and the Rookers ; and though 
'I'urner soon surpassed him in certain qualities, 
especially in warmth and gradation of sunlight, he 
was long before he could produce anything so 
perfect, as a whole, as one of Ilearne’s best drawings. 

There are some good ones at South Kensington ; 
the Village Alehouse^ painted 1796, the Monastery 
Gate, St. Albans (179S), and two almost mono- 
chrome but delightfully silvery views of water and 
shipping, excelling. I think, in artistic tiuality any 
contemporary efforts in this direction in water-colour. 
Hut none of ^ 

those drawings ■ .. . . 

equal s<Mne r . y: v : 

left by Mr. 

Henderson to ' 

the British Mu- 
seum ; w lie re 
also his skill 

in portrait and 
lead-pencil may 
be seen in a 
pretty little 
portrait of Sir 
Joseph Banks, 
and aiK)ther of 
Woollett, the 
engrax'er. There 
also is the j>en- 
cil drawing we 
reproduce; and 
the original of 
i\n etching of Shrewsbury (which is to appear 
with oiir next paper), showing the curious old bridge 
with houses on it, and their reflections in the 
water. l*erhaps the finest drawiiig,s at the British 
Museum for distance and delicate colour are those of 
llitiMin Prior}\ Herts^ and Near Ashstead^ Surrey 
5 i 211, 210). For elegance of composition 
(not altogether uninfluenced by (iainsborougli per- 
haps) is Near If 7 ///</w, with its well-drawn, and ele- 
gantlx' introduced cart aiul horses, and its moving 
water disturbed by the runnel which drops into it 
in the foreground ; very goo«l and original also 
is the lifted sky. This is probably an earlier draw- 
ing, and does not show quite the accomplishment 
of the llilchin, nor of two beautiful drawings of 
Chepstow and Monmouth, which were executed in 
1794. I‘V»r elegance of composition the latter is the 
most charming of all, and its aerial perspc*ctive is 
perfect. Save in the suggestion of Gainsborough’s 
feeling in the scene Near Witham all these drawings 
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appear to be quite original and fresh, except for some 
conventions for foliage, which were then common to 
all artists. It is not of his predecessors that he 
reminds one, but of his successor. Turner. A good 
opportunity of comparing their work (Hearne's later 
and Turner's early work) was afforded a few' years 
ago by the exhibition of early architectural drawings 
at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, and in simple 
.subjects, as of a church, or a ruined arch smitten 
with sunlight, it was not ea.sy to give the palm to 
cither. Turner’s sunlight was brighter, nearne's 
tone was more perfect. A comparison of the earlier 
Turners and the later llearnes at the British Museum 
confirms the view that Turner was more indebted to 
Hearnc than any other of the elder w'atcr-colouri.sts, 
(with the exception of Cozens) and the reason 

xvhy he wa.s 
so seems also 
clear — he was 
the best artist 
of them all. 

I have said 
that Hearnc 
was a typical 
draughtsman, 
and he was 
so whether we 
view him in 
his life or his 
work, or the 
result of both. 
He passed 
through all 
the experience 
of which a 
‘ ilraughtsman * 
was capable. 
His birth xvas humble (he was born at Brinkworth, 
near Malmesbury, and was intended for a trade) ; 
he was apprenticed to an engraver as some other 
draughtsmen were ; he gained a premium at the 
Society of Arts a few years after its foundation-; 
he had his voyage abroad, and his spell of pure 
draughtsman’s w^ork in a distant country ; he took 
his pedestrian tours’ through the length and breadth 
of GreJit Britain ; he was associated in the production 
of a great illustrated work on Antiquities ; he ex- 
hibited his drawings constantly at all the Kxhibitions 
(Society of Artists, l"ree Society, and Royal Academy) 
from 1765 to iSof); he was a frequent guest of that 
Maecenas of draughtsmen. Dr. Monro of the Adelphi, 
and also probably of that other Maecenas, Mr. John 
Henderson ; he did as much as any draughtsman to 
advance his art from topography to landscape, and 
from tinting to colour ; and, finally, he 
tliose, and not the least of them, to contribv^n^y^irds 


the education of the great genius \ 


Monkhouse. 
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T he hisl<»ry of the Knif^hts of the Temple of 
Sol(»mon, with its j'lorious deeds of chivalry 
and its lamentable endinp, is, of course, familiar to 
all ; and the beautiful little church which preserves 
their name, and which the Great Fire spared, is as 
well know n to all visitors to Lcjiidon. The Knights 
setticil first in Ilolborn, but soon transferred them- 
selves to the New Temt>le, on the banks t)f the river, 
and the Round Church was built and ready for conse- 
cration in the year 1185. It was at a time when the 
Christian armies wore suffering much in the I loly Land 
at the hands of Saladin ; and the I'atriarch lleraclius, 
with tlie Masters ttf the Tem|)lars and the Hospitallers, 
had come to hAirope to entreat fresh assistance. The 
two orders both made use of the Fatriarch while in 
]‘*nf^laiid ; the Hospitallers persuadinj^ him to con- 
secrate lln.ir church at C’lerkenwell, and the Ttmiplars 
their newly-finished church of St. Mary. 'Hie later 
part of the church was built at the be^innini^ of the 
followinj.^ century, beinj; consecrated, as Matthew 
Paris tells us, o\\ Ascension Day in the year 1240, 


in the presence of the kinj; and many of his chief 
nobles. The church, therefore, belongs to the i)eriod 
of transition from the Norman to the l^arly Enj^lish 
style. It is recorded that buildinfj was ^*anj; on in 
the south-west part in 1695, and that in 1706 the 
w^holc was ihoroi^ihly repaired ; and aj^ain, that be- 
tween I1S25 and 1827 much of the carving; in the ar- 
cade of the aisles of the round church was remewed by 
unskilled ami incompetent hands ; but the thoroiJ}.,di 
restoration, with the repainting of the vaults and the 
introduction of the stained ^lass, will be within the 
memory of most of our r(!adei*s. At the same time 
were r<?store<l and [>laccd in their present positi«»n 
the effij^ies {;cnerally called the effij^ies of Knights 
'I'cmplars, but really rcprescTitin^ j;re.'it barons who 
obtained the honour (»f burial within their walls. Of 
these, ind('eil, the earliest, (ieoffrey de Ma<piavil 1 e, is 
said ti> have dieil excomnuinieale, and the Templars 
ci>uld not buiy him until absolution was r>btained, 
which was not for some years, and meanwhile they 
hun^ his body in a leail coffin to a tree in the j;ardcn. 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 


CONVEILSATION 11 . 

UlIf.ITV. 


CuiTK’. 'file last time we met, wc talked alxnit 
nothing hid the rivalry between the literary aiul 
artistic elements in illustrated books. There is an- 
other side in the question, which is the utility of 
illustration. 


Pui'.T. Then wc must leave out the illustration 
of inia'pnative literature altojjelhcr, for, most as- 
suredly, there can be no sort of utility in obtruding 
drawings r»n a reader who is occupied with t!ic con- 
ccj)tions c»f a juxt or a ncwelist. It is as much an 
interruption as if you ofleicd him cakes and apples. 

AkjIsT. Not quite, surely; for the cakes and 
apples wouKl have nothin}^ to do with the story. 

I’(.)KT. Tluy would, at any rate, not pervert the 
author's crmceptiims by subslitiitinj.^ others. 1 set: 
no possible utility in turning great imaginative works 
in Ic » picl u re-1 WK iks. 

SciKNTlsr. There is this possible utility that 
inertness of imagination in the reader m.iy be helped 
l>y the clearer conccidions of the illustrator. 

POF/r. 1‘hey arc not the author’s conceptions, 
>[|d that condemns illustration withoiil ai)peal. 

*^'^'1 IS r. J cannot agree with you, because, in 
any s conceptions arc no more those 


of the author than tlic illustrator’.s. It is quite a 
mistake to siippcisc that when you read * I hc? New- 
comes,* yt)u see in your mind’s eye exactly the Gok.)!^?! 
.\ewcoinc; that Thackeray saw. Doyle’s conception 
c»f the Golonel is not Thacker.ay’s either ; but it may 
be more vivid and more consistent than your own. 

Artis I'. There is something to be saiil. too, on 
the side of sluily. The illustration of a book re- 
quires a great deal of severe mental application. 
Tile artist reads carefully with a special object in 
vit!w, wliich is to invent the most appropriate visible 
personages. Eyeii if he s*»mctimes fail.s in this, there 
is one point on which hi' is always likely to give 
useful assistance, and that is, the true re})resenl.itioij 
of costume and surroundings. Nobody without the 
help of an artist will imagine those correctly for any 
age except just his own ; and even in his own time 
he will hardly go back inon* ih.in two or three yt;ars. 
.\s an artist, 1 am 'iccusliuned to these things, ami 
have made a special study of them ; but when 1 had 
lately occasion to examine a boxful of photographs, 
representing my relations and .some ulhi*r friends in 
their costumes of thiily years ago, I could M:.»rce!y 
believe that they had evir dressed like that. .\n 
author cannot be conslantly describing costume, if 
he did his books wouKl read like the ncusjj.ipcr 
accounts of levees and drawing-rooms; but .1 
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driUiL^htsman can be continually describing dress, 
furniture, architecture — in short, everything that is 
visible — without making himself wearisome in the 
least. 

S«.:ir:NTlS'r. You might add that an illustrator 
can give a very clear idea of the landscape of a 
particular country in which the scene of the poem 
may be laid. I remember a very gotxl instance of 
that in Hirket Fosters illustrations to Scott's prin- 
ci[)al narrative poems. 

TonT. I'he artists — or, at least, the landscape men 
— seemed to go about the country to hunt for k)cal 
illustrations on the ' Land of Burns* principle. It is 
what 1 should guide-book illustration of poetry. 

Critic. "Hiat is not original. The word ‘ guide- 
book ’ was applied by Emerson to Scott's own work, 
lie said, ‘What did Walter Scott write without 
stint ? a rhymed travellers’ guide to .Scotland.* If the 
poems are only a guide-book, it is natural that the 
illustrations to them .should have the same character, 
lunerson’s snc?er, like most sneers, was a misrepre- 
sentation. Scott’s love for locality made him localise 
the sgenc.s of his poems, and this h^d tourists to visit 
the places mentioned by him. Wordsworth did 
exactly the same, .so did Burns ; and .stune travellers 
have even visited the*, ugly part of Spain that Is 
a.ssociated with Don Quixote. 

Borer. I did nc»t remembea* Emerson’s hit, and 
did not intend to apply the word ‘guide-book* to 
Scott’s poems, which I fully appreciate. I was 
speaking of illustrations only, .such as tluxsc by Birket 
Foster. 

Critic. Very well ; I will answer you on that 
giound. It would be a detestable practice (I have 
an iinprc.ssion that the thing has been done) to 
illustrate a poem with photographs taken directly 
from nature, because they woidtl be so rigidly and 
topographically truthful ; but in the ca.se of Birket 
Foster, although he lias more taste and judgment 
than imagination, there was much artistic skill and 
invention in the vignette arrangement of natural 
subjects — (juitc enough to lift his vignettes far above 
the level of simple photography. I see no discre- 
pancy between them and the poetry they illustrate 
.so far as the landscape is concerned, ami as to the 
character of the border country in the illustrations to 
‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel,* and to that of the 
lake country in ‘The I,ady of the Lake,* we cer- 
tainly get it far better in woodcuts of this kind than 
in ideal creations. 

Bcif.T. You admit, however, that Birket Foster 
was of use only in illustrating the local element in 
Scott. Now, for my part, I cannot think that the 
love of locality in .Scott, or in Wordsworth either, was 
a good thing for their art. It enchained both of 
them. Poetry .should not liv'c in the world that you 
can survey from the top of a coach, but in a sort of 


no man’s land that you cannot find on the maps. 
The fabled region of Lyone.ssc gains immen.sely from 
the absence of any geographical situation. Only 
fancy how disa.strous the poetic loss would be if it 
were determined that Lyonessc meant the neigh- 
bourhocxl of Lyons, in France! 

SciKNTlST. That is a question outside of the 
subject which occupies us. It is for poets to decide 
whether they will mention real places or not. When 
they have mentioned them it is natural that the 
illustrator .should draw them, though I can under- 
stand that he would put himself in the wrong, by 
creating a discrepancy between his work and the 
poet’s, if he drew them very prosaically. 

Critic. Poets mention places out of affcelion, 
and this affection is in itself a poetic because a 
pathetic feeling. There is no sign that the habit will 
be entirely abandoned. Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Thyrsi.s,’ 
mentions ‘the two Hinksey.s,* in the second line, and 
the second stan/a begins : — 

‘ Riitis it not here, the track by Childsworth farm, 

Past the high wood, to where the elm-tree crowri.s 
'Hie hill, behind whose ridge the sunset flames ? 

The signal elm, that looks on llsley Downs, 

The Vale, the three lone wears, the youthful Thiinies !* 


Later in the poem we find references to Ciimnor, 
Fyfield, Knsharn, and Saudford, all affectionately 
mentioned by name, becau.se the wriler’.s friendship 
for Clough had been as.sociatod with these places. 
Now, .suppose that an arli.st were set to illu.strato this 
poem, would it not ^bc natural and right that he 
should sketch them ? If the poet tliouglit tliem 
worthy of mention, the artist might fairly conclude 
that they deserved a sketch. In the ease of Cowper, 
who led a narrow, retired life, very intimately asso- 
ciated with one locality, Birket Fo.ster threw an 
additional light upon the poetry by showing us the 
quiet Engli.sh .scenery in which the writer took his 
daily walks, and where he found much of his 
iaspiration. 


Port. 1 think it may be admitted that if a 
poet mentions places, an arti.st makes himself useful 
in illu.strating them, provided he avoids the great 
danger of making the illu.strations them.selves pro- 
.saic. When, however, the poem is outside of locality, 
like Milton's ‘ Paradise Lo.st,* it is not .so ea.sy to 
see the utility of the illastrator. 

Critic. He can only be useful in such a case 
when hi.s imagination raises that of the reader to 
a higher plane than that which he would have 
naturally reached without assi.stance. It follows, 
therefore, by a rigorous deduction, that works of 
high imagination can only be illustrated by very 
imaginative mcn,^and then we meet at once^^^jrill^ 
the objection that men of that calibre j»'?i^||ii^ely 
to substitute thcmsel^s for the poej^ 
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.S(. ii:ntist. I wonder what Milton would have 
thought of 'rumor’s illustr.ations to * Paradise l-ost.’ 

(iKiiu;. The probability is that he would not 
have understood them. Hut to descend to humbler 
authors and more recent times ; we have evidence 
that some of our contemporaries looked upon their 
illustrators with a kindly eye, and even with senti- 
ments of gratitude. 

I’oKT. Thai is truly surprising. Could you 
mention instances ? 

( uri’K’. N'es, here are two or three. Anthony 
'I’rollope was extremely pleased with .Millais’ illus- 
trations to In's novel.s. He saitl he tiiil not tliink 
that more conscientious work was ever doiie by 
man. He ])articularly insisted upon the pains that 
Millais took to study the works he had to illustrate. 
This is very hiteresiing testimony. I can add an- 
other to it, not l(\ss interesting, (icoigti Kliot was 
pleased with Leighton’s illustrations to ‘ Rc^inola.’ 
which she pr*usi:d to ms’self for the closeness with 
which the\' followed her own work, and the char- 
acteristics of ol«l IHorence. 1 remember she par- 
ticularly praised Leighton's conception of Tito, and 
it was easy Xu .si!e fnjin her way of mentionin'*, 
Tito that the character was (me (jf her favourite 
creations. We may add a third well-known novelist 
to tlu? number of those who have bet'u plea.sed with 
their illustrat<w.s. iJickc.Mis, in one of his prefaces, 
says (»f Se\!nour, who made the first drawing of 
* the Pickwick (.liib/ that his happy jx'itrait of Mr. 
rickw'iclv might be said to have made him a reality. 
I think I remember, ttu), that Thackeray praised 
l''rederick Walker as an illnstrat(»r, and certainly 
he showed a derfivnee to his talent by calling him 
in, or conseiuing to his being called in, to continue 
the illuslralii »n of ' Philip,’ which the author liimself 
hail alreaih' begun. 

Ak'M.^r. 'Ihere may, then, be soniething, like 
gratitude on the part (^f an author to the artist 
who f;ives l.ibour aiul tahait to the i!ln.slra.li''ii of 
his works. 'This is consolatory, for there is no 
harder toil than the illustration (*r a novel, aiul if 
the author is stil! living, one is anxiiai.s that he 
should be satisfied. It is much iiujie convenient to 
illustrate a dead author. 

ScikN rts l*. The kind of art to lx* selected ffu' 
the illustration of a sltay may be found by simple 
rea.soning, but tluae must often lx: a difficulty aixmt 
finding the Not that there is any lack (»f 

talent amongst artists, but the difficull)- inii^t be 
to find an idiosyncrasy an.swering nearly enough 
to that of till’, writer. The artist may be in sym- 
pathy with some of llio author’s moods, !>ut n(»l 
with all. Considering liow rarely human idi(»syn- 
coincide, and how especially rare it is for 

incr'^^^ ‘'di nt and originalilv to think and feel alike 
’'***.s engw 

on ‘‘^•^very fev' po^ts, 1 should conclude 

voi.. Nixl" I 


that the choice of an illustratiw must be one of 
the most ix?rplcxing diflicultics in the business of 
a publisher. 

C'RITIC. It is simplified very imicli by the prac- 
tical consideration that as, after all, only certain 
pas.sages in a liook are illustrated, the artist may 
find points of contact suiricicntly numerous for the 
<|uanlity of illu.strations reipiired. As a matter of 
fact, authors are illustrated very partially. The 
draughtsman iloes ivtt accompany the author ; he 
only joins him at ditferent points along the road. 

Si rKNTIS r. Now supjiuse a dilTcicnce of idiosyn- 
crasy of this kind. You have a humorous author 
will* occasionally passes into caricature, hut who is 
not habitually a caricaturist in his writings. You 
want, however, an amusing illustrator; s(» you get 
a caricaturist. He will illustrate some pass.'igcs 
quite in harmony with the lex!, bill his draw'ings 
will have a general aspect of caricature not in 
harmony with tlu* other. There may be a 
narrower idiosyncr.isy in the illustr.itor than in the 
author. If the artist had the broader of the two 
itliosynciasics, that would not inaller, as he^ would 
only employ a part of it on the jiarticular task. 

CklTli . \'our observations .ibout caricature 
might be sup|)ortcd by seveial cxamjilcs. In former 
day.s, whirn Dickens and ThackiT.iy were piiblisliing 
their lunvls ju ntnubei's, the illustrations were always 
cai i(‘atiU ( S, and Thackerav' him -.elf seems to have 
liacl no other idea of illustration ; yet, though a 
humorist, he did not go so far a?^ that, habitually, in 
hi-^ w ritings, Dickens was more of a caricaturist in 
w riting', ainl so, in his eaily Irirdi stories, wa.s ( harles 
I.ever ; still, they had not that pi-rsisli-ncy in carica- 
ture w'hicli we find in illiistralioiis to llii ir b(»oks. 
Hablol Hii'W lie’s ilesigns w« re clever according to 
the* taste of the day ; but (-n hiking over them now 
we find iluaii \ i r\’ monotonous in tlicir extravagance, 
ceil ainl \ more iiuxiolonoii.s than the l.)ooks that they 
enibellislicil. 

I'Or mv’ |»ait. I. dislike all )in.»lissiiaial 
cai i( aturi-sls .iiuT lunnoiists: tin.* people who set up 
tor being funny men, and. w ho must be funiiv' habitu- 
ally and at all co.sts, whetlu i their wit c(.nnes to them 
«M* not. 

Ak l’fST. Pi'rhajis you do not apjircciale hunxaur? 

I’Ol'.f. I beg your paid' * 11 . 1 am under the im- 

]iressitni that I a|)prc('iale it more than llie profes- 
simial jesters ch). It is the of human exl.slcnec, 

just as the s'Vi ete-l and teinlerest aff clinns are tlv' 
honey <jf it. Hut wc d»» not want citlu.r all salt or ,ill 
honey. I can imagine a .^late (,f society vulgar 
eiiougli to be unable to enjoy .my literature l.»ul 
funny novels «uid new sp.jpi rs ; .i soeiely in which 
some American liumori.'^i WMuld lie at the bead of 
lileiatiirc, ami some comic IVencli dr.iughtsmau at 
the head of art. 

V 
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Cki I h . Millais ami Walker itii|m>ve(l the illus- 
traticm nf novels l)rcause tlicy were men of serious 
genius, with a faeiilly for j^enlle hiiinoiir and satire 
besides. \'er}' few professional hmnorists have ever 
excelled that seem* between I.ady Jaifton and the* 
Duke of Oinniuiu in Mdlais’ illuslralions b» ‘ Framley 
I'arsonai^a*.’ I luie is m* caricature in it whateven-. 
but tlie very sobriety of the artist, like the reticence 
of well-bred j>eople, adds piquancy tf) the humour of 
the seem*. The same may be said of the refined 
comedy in the pictures of the ehler Leslie. 

S< IKNllsr. W'e seem to have arrived at a prac- 
tical kind of conclusion, which is. that novels should 
not be illustrati'il on the j)rinciple of the cariciiturist, 
Imt in a manner free enoiii^h to admit either serious 
or humorous treatment. We may also c-onsider it 
settled that illustrations of novels may have a certain 
utility^ since the authors themsc'lves sometimes feel 
grateful to their illustrators. 

(j<rru.:. It si-eins to me that W(* have now 
almost exhausted the subject of ulilil)* in the ilhis- 
tratifin of imaginative literatun*. Jf you do not think 
it too presumptuous. I teel disposed to lay’ down a 
sort of rule or law about the utility of illustration. 

SciKN 1 IS r. Let us hear it. 'riu're is nothing 
like |)roposin^ laws, because the mere discussion of 
them clears up a subject so woiiderfullv. 

Cki'IIc. Well, in\’ law is this: 'The utility of 
i/lHstrntioii i/titvti.srs ;.///// ////• pioyomlct umr of flto 
/Positive i'lcntrnt in the suhf rt. 

St iKM isr. You mean that in prop(»rtion as a 
work of literature assumes a scientific character tlie 
utility' iif illustrati«»n bicomcs inciie .uul more (evident. 

C'kl nr. J''xacily ; ami I w ill ipve you an in- 
stance. In my' i)]»inion, tin* use of illustrating; 
Cjiillivcr's Travels is very (|uesti<»nal)le — I would 
rather lead an edition without eni; ravines — ami so it 
is with Robinsem Crusoe. Ihit when we come to n*al 
travels, such as those of Maker, illustrations bectunc 
truly pri’cioiis ; and it se<-ms to me infinitely re[;Tet- 
lable that Mr. Malp.ra\e had not o|)p<irlunities for 
skelchiny;' durin;.; his exploration of the heart of 
Arabia. Here is an<»ther example. Suppose that a 
poet writes about a lh>wiT, .*is \\ *>rdsw(»rtb and 
Shelley have dtine, an illiistrat<»r will [;i\ai us a 
draw ing of the flower, very likely to be inaccurate, 
but whether accurate or not it is siiperfluoii.s. On 
the contrary’, wh.en a botanist describes a flower, a 
t;ood .scientific drawiiu^ of it is the best and most 
valuable help that the student can desire. 

SclKNTlsi. In confirmation of your opinion it 
may be noticed that the illustration of scientific 
literature is often much more complete than that of 
imaginative literature, l-'or example, here is Meii- 
tham's ‘ Mritish I*‘lora,' in which every plant i.s drawn, 
but you never meirt with a poem in which every 
scene and per.sonay[c is illustrated. 


l*oj: r. So much the better for the artists, as it is 
said that they do not read the books they ilhi.strate. 

AkTIsT. 'riicre is no necessity* for readinj^ the 
whole of the ‘ Faery' Qiicenc * in order to make draw - 
in*;[s of a few incidents. 

CklTIi'. (/ertaiiily* not, for it contains a quantity 
of .stories that are very' much i.solated, (piite enoiij^di 
to be taken separately', and some of them afforil 
capital prete.xls fi)r pictures — 1 mean not only for 
illustrations but for painlint;.s. 'I'he instance of Bel- 
plicbe and the dove is a ca.se in point. It ^dves a 
painter an excuse, that he would not have had other- 
wise for painting a dove: with a ruby' hanj^inj^ from 
her neck. 'I'liis makes the bird more interest inj;, and,. 
Ix'sides, the ruby’ is pretty as a bit of colour ami 
ornament. Then the action of Melphebe in foIh»winj.; 
the do\i: is entirely’ due to the poet. A painter w ould 
not have made her ilo this because he would not havt: 
been able to account for the action. Since the poet 
explains it fm* him, he is at liberty to adopt the sub- 
jeet, wbicb is charmiii};^. It would be very' unreason- 
able It) aij^uie that because a painter lakes Melphebe 
for a subject he ()ii[;ht to have read about (-alepine 
and the ‘ ’-alvaj.je man.’ Who has read all * TIu" 
haery (Jueene V Possibly there may' he some proof- 
eorrector who has tlone so. Noliody' else reatls the 
poem thnnj<^h,but everyone wlio appreciates Fnj^Hish 
pt.)ctr\' has wandered about in it as we w'ander in a 
tract of country' that is rich in beauty and inleresi, 
'I’he case is much the .same with Ariosto. As for 
anything approaching to a complete illustration of 
cither .Sp<*nser or Ario.stt), it would be overw helming ; 
the j>ict<»rial subjects arc so numerous. 

PnKL What you have ju.st Ijc-en .sayini;- only' 
proves the more clearlv' the nnnectssary character of 
illuslralions to poems, h'or if it is true, as you say. 
that only' a few subjects out of many are illustraleil^ 
those wdiich the arti.st jiasses by ha\'e to do wilhoul 
illustrations alto;;cther ; and if they can ilo without it 
.so may' the others. 

Sc IKNTI.ST. That arj;ument is certainly incontro- 
vertible. When a publisher announces an illustrateil 
‘ h'aeiy Oueene,’ the pot:m is not illustrated as a 
whole, but only' a few' pas.sa[;es. Illustration does n(»t 
permeate the whole w’ork as a dye stains w aler ; it 
cmly touches it here and there. 

(!rh l(’. I think wc may conclude here our ex- 
amination of these questions as concerniiqj imagina- 
tive literature ; and we may do this the more readily' 
that it is really the most unsatisfactory part of our 
.subject, allhoiij»h at first sight it appears the most 
attractive. 

Arti.st. There is only one thing I sliouKl like 
to sa^^ It has been thought by some painters that 
their art ought to be entii 
turc ; and it certainly n 
endless subjects in nature. 


rely' independent of lite 
flight be so. 

If I were ^ .^icsides. 
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bcinj; whiil 1 .iin, a paintciMiiy uwn ilispusiii*)H \naiM 
naturally li:a«l nio to keep the two ;irt>» distinct, each 
to its own work, i cannot see that paint inj.; ^ains 
much from literature except the convenience of 
representing fictitifuis incidents that have been 
made jj^encrally known by means of popular books. 
Of cours(\ the more ixipiilar a hook is the belter 
it is ada|)led for such a user. 'I'hat is why the * \‘icar 
of Waki;lield ’ has been so fie(|iiently resorteil to by 
painters. Still, the ‘fine arts’ could tio v\ ithoiit 
Moses and the jtioss of ^recn sjjeclachrs. the proof id‘ 
which is that ^rtrat sclif»ols of paint in:; flourisheil 
before the days of (loldsmith. 

.S< ir.N'ris r. Well, we have done with iinaL'in- 
ativc literature as a subject fijr illustrati«)n ; now 
let us turn to somethiiif; mon: maller-or-fart. \\ hat 
about the illustration of history ? 

CklTIt . Ilcrre I should feel incliiu'd to exclmlc 
composed ])ic.tiires of historical events ihtit the artist 
could not witness, and fc»r w hich he had insufficient 
materials. 'I'liey are. i thiidx. worse than useless, 
unless it be as nuulels of artistic composition, and 
that is a subject not concerninj; the historical sUkIouI. 
.Sui‘h a sliaiiM\l is n«jt likelx’ to «;tt the least p;ood 
out of a clt'vi r arrani;iMnent of c.\<'it< (l horses and 
dasliini'; cavaliers, nvitlier is Hu iv aii\' use in pnrel\' 
iina:;inary portraits. 

AktIST, So severe a doctrine as that wouhi 
e.veludi* almost all |•(^li!;ious art, which is histoiical 
in a certain diajree, but is without personal data. 
We do imt possess an\' evidence whatever about 
the faces (jI the persons mentioned in either the* Old 
or the \ew' Testament. Would you j;o so far as to 
say that illustrations of sacred history are useless ? 

Ckrilc. I was sj)eakinL; from the point nf \i(*w 
(»f .1 inoder.i critic who can have no illusions. 
Relii,jous illustrations may be of ii.;e in a siinjiK* 
slate .society. W e knf>w' tha^ lelie.ious j>ictures 
are of iinmeiiM.? im|j(»rtance in the < ireek (. luircli, 
which has to do w ith a vast and iLiluuanI pi asant 
po|)ulalion. .As knowli:d|;e inci'easc.s, that u.si: of 
the relij.poiis ])icture diininislies. We find pictures 
and rjther imai;e.s of };reat use in the (.'luirch of 
Koine, but they have not that relii^ious sani:lil\' 
and importance which they retain in the (jii-ek 
Church. J'he reason evidenllv' is that ihcr Church 
of Koine h.is to deal with popul.it ions of a hij;her 
^rade in civilisation. I’lieii we come to the (‘hiireli 
of Kn:;land, in which pictures .are confiniMl to the 
fijjure.s in painted windows and to .a vi ry few imir.al 
paintin{;s and altar-piecc.s. Aj;ain, whilst illiistrateil 
and decorated missals are extremely common, illus- 
trated prayer-books are comparatively rare. Now, 
please observe that the Church cjf Kiij;land has to 
with a i)Opulcition that is better educated than 
inoN which arc under the .spiritual authority 

of the . r. 


Ak'l'isr. Do you mean to imply liiat lhcbetti.r 
a population is educated the less it will value and 
appreciate art ? 

Cuirn.. Not in the lea.st, but I ilo mean to 
.say that the peculiar simplicity of mind tlial makes 
rcli<;ioiis pictures credible bcIoni;s e.sscntiallv to an 
early .stale of civilisation. 

Artist How does it happen, then, that siub 
religions pictures as tluvse of Titian, Kaphael. and 
Paul Veronc.si*, which are as much ilhislralions of 
the Ihble as if they were hound ni) in the book 
itself, are still so highly valued that they occupy 
the most im|iortant places in the public p^alleiies 
of Kurope } 

(.‘un ic. 'rhat proves notliin:; in favour of their 
utility as illustrations of history. Nobofly believes 
in their historical value, and if they luid j^reat 
religious value the)- wi»uUl be in chinches or other 
relij;i«>iis iiisl lint ions. 'Uiey arc now valued purely 
and simply for artistic iiieiits, .such as eoloui, 
drawifvj^, cmnposition, ^racc of attitiule, fine arran^e- 
imrnt.s of dia[)crv , and so on. 

iVu riS I. Well, V oil will admit that inudern re- 

' j 

li;;ions painting; may bi^ of use when the artist does 
cveiylhinj; in his pnvver to Ik* truthrul, even down 
to the sinalli'st accessoiv? 

C’Ullh. I am aware that this kind of ,ut tltiims 
to be a liuthfnl n pie.senlalion of the .scenes as they 
occurred, but it can only bi so when abimdant 
tlneuments are aicissiblc. In the case of 'lacred 
history these arc wanlin- where most needed --tli.it 
is, in the phv'sical aji|)eaiance of tlic jK-isniia^es. 
.Si>ine archaiM>lo‘;ieal details may be ip'ven, but wh.it 
aie these? Pure idealism would be ijuite as s.iii,- 
facloiy. At lea'll, ideal pielurc.v. ni.») l)e comj)lele in 
tlieir own way; whereas this pn-teiuled tmlhriil ail i> 
incomplete, for it lacks what i.s most c\ssential — the 
human beinL,^s. It is as imsati.".racloiV' as would be 
a portrait ‘gallery ot one.s dei a-.iscd ainesloi.s done 
Ironi living; models in I.undon. 

Aivi’i.si. 'I’heii what should vmi con>idi:i t*i Iji* 
valii.ible as illustralions ot history } 

(...l<rrn’. Purtr.iits of disiinc:uisheil men from .in 
iheiitie sou lies ; careful t* »po;;ra|ihic dr.iwiny,s of 
localities without artistic. aM.in!:;eineiits ; ace. male. 
aiThaeoIoy,ir.al representations of t'lrchileelnrc, cos- 
tume, furniline, ami, in short, of .ill the ihin^cs that 
.surrounded the men who inleu.si ii.-s, and vvlio m,d;e 
the whole p.ist lifc‘ of Imm.'initV' allraelive. 

Au ris r. ^’om li^t of uselul illuslralions appeal > 
to exclude what is cs.sentially ai t. e.\r.ej)i in j)ortrait. 
where it inij^ht creep in. Voiii ‘careful tiipoj^raol ir 
drawings oi localities without artistic ananj.jcments,’ 
and your ‘accurate aic:h,'U(»io»;ical repiesentatious,' 
are death to art by depriving; the artist of his liberty. 
In doin^ such work he would cease to be an artist, 
and becomt: only a dr.iuj^htsinan. 
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CurrM*. All Uiat is perfectly true; aiul it only 
confunis my theory that illustration becomes more 
and m<»r<^ um|iicstion.ibly useful as it abaiulons the 
ima^inalivcr — and eonscqucntly the artistic — qualities 
to move in the direction of science. I'ortraits from 
life are scientilic thiiujs in comparison with imajjinary 
fi^un^s' of saints aiul martyrs, 'ropojrraphic land- 
scapes are scicMitific in ct)mparisuii with those of 
Claude and 'J'itian ; whilst accurate archaeolo|^ical 
draw iiifjs an; in themselves purely .scientific, however 
picliires(|ue the subjects of them may be. Hiero 
never was any accurate illustration of thinj^s in the 
pre-scientific ai^^cs. 

S('ir.N ilsr. Here, perhaj)s, e.\aj;;4erate, for 
I have certainly si^eii accurate repre.sen tat ions of 
objects both in ancient and in mediaeval drawinj^. 
I shoulil say that the worst enemy of accuracy lias 
been the search for the pictiires(]ue, and that did not 
come till later. 


Critic. I ouyht rather to have said that the 
accuracy of drawiiij^ in the prc-scicntific ages was of 
a very irregular chaniclcr. The draughtsmen were 
sometimes accurate and .sometimes not ; and there- 
fore not to be relied upon without first subjecting 
their work to careful analy.si.s and criticism of a 
kind that requires a practised eye and a trained 
judgment. The modern [licture.squc, as you per- 
ceive, has been a terrible cuiemy of accurate draw ing. 
Many things are lujt at all picturesque when cor- 
rectly draw'll, yet they can be made to look so 
by altering their character. The extent to which 
this is done can only be appreciated by knowing 
intimately .some place that picliircsque artists fre- 
quent, and then observing how they deal with 
the .severer things in it. We ma\', therefore, add 
the juirsuit of the picturesque, which is c.sscntially 
modern, to the other enemies of the useful in 
illustration. 

1*. G. Hamkrton. 
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1 1 K completion of these fnvscnes in Sati Paolo 
JL marks an epoch of importance in our painter’s 
life. 1 lis reputation was now established in Parma, and 
new' commissions were offered him on all sides, lie 
remained in this city, probably still (.‘ngaged in paint- 
ing the convent room, during tin: remainder of that 
)'car, and we d<i not fiiul him again in Correggio 
until May 15*9. when his maternal uncle. I'rancesco 
< )rmamii, dieil and biM|n(‘athed a house and some 
land to ‘this his excellent nephew-, Antonio Allegri,’ 
in rccognilii.m of certain pecuniary .services which he 
had rendered his uncle in his necessities, 'Phis in- 
heritance iinnlved the painter in a tedious and only 
partly successful lawsuit, whi«:h kept him in Correggio 
most ot that summer. 'I’owards the end of the year 
lie marrietl (orolama Merlini, the orphan daughter of 
an armour-bearer of (lianfraiice.sco Cionzaga, Marquis 
of Mantua, whi> ha«l been slain at the battle of the 
'r.iro, the victory commL'inorated in Mantegna’s 
famous Mft/liU/Uif t/e/hr Vittoria, Tradition says that 
Correggio s v'outhful bride, only sixteen v ears of age 
at the time of her marriage, was the nuKiel of the 
Naples Miidonna^ sometimes called La Zingarclla 
from the turban w'cun by the Virgin, and sometimes 
the Madonna del Coniglio from the white rabbit 
who sits up watching the pretty group under the 
palm-tree. 'Ihe same features appear again in the 
.small Madonna at Madrid, another of tho.se graceful 
domestic scenes in which the V'irgin is represented 
occupied, as any earthly mother might be with the 
care of her Child, ninv lulling him to sleep on her 
knee, now nursing and dressing him, or nodding 


and smiling playfully as she holds him in her arms. 
Sometimes the little St. John is introduced offering 
the Holy Child fruit, as in^the Madonna belonging 
to Prince Torlonia in Romo, ami in another picture 
at St. Petersburg. Sometinuis a tinv angel is seen 
presenting him w'ilh cherries ami pears, and in one 
in.stance a .seraph shades the V irgin's face with a 
palm-leaf, while his coniiianion appears busily engaged 
in plucking bark from the tret's. Often, too, the back- 
ground of these Mad(inna pictures is enriched w ith a 
lovely stretch of landscape, steepeil in the warm, 
sunny haze of morning or the lraii(|uil glow' of the 
evening light, a feature which adds greatly to their 
itlyllic charm. 

Many of these small pictures of family life, full of 
natural grace and tenderness, were painted during the 
first few' years of (..'orreggit/s married life, but the 
best of them, the Madottua of the National Gallery, 
which takes its name idella Cesfu) from the work- 
basket at the Virgin’s feet, belongs to a somewhat 
later period. 

On the 3rd of September, 1521, Girolama gave 
birth to a son. who was named Pornponio, and .soon 
afterwards Allegri removed Kis family to Parma, 
where his three daughters were liorn in the course 
of the next six years. Great w'orks now required his 
presence permanently in Parma, and already, in July 
1521, while his w'ifc was still at Correggio, he had 
signed a contract wdth the Benedictines of St. Giovanni 
Evangelista, pledging himself to decorate the c,qjyla 
and ap.se of their church with frescoes fqr*;^^|^ufn 
of 272 ducats. Duryig the next he was 
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engaged on this task, and it was not till Jannaiy 
1524 tliat he received the final instalment of the 
promised payment. The frescoes of the choir were 
ruthlessly destroyed when the church was enlarged in 
1587, and the only portion that now remains is a 
fragment of the Virgin receiving a starry crown from 
her Son’s hands, a finely ccmccived and highly charac- 
teristic group, which have been preserved in the public 
library of Parma. Those in the dome of the church 
arc still to be seen, but have been terribly minted by 
time and neglect. We who look today on these 
strange and wonderful paintings, blackened as they 
are by the smoke of incense, aiul half destroyed by 
the eifccts of d.iinp and decay, e«iniiot form any fair 
jiiilgmiMJt of their artistic merit, and c.in only deplore 
the infinite amount of genius and labour that we see 
wasted lien*. 

The cfuiception was a bolil one, imjMissible if you 
will, and certain of failure, Ijiil worthy of the great 
painter whose genius no Ixnuls ccnild fetter, no diffi- 
culties arrest. lie who had transformed the c«>nvent 
park.iur into a fair}’ bower, where radiant loves dance 
and pla\ among leaves ami lh)wer.s in the summer 
sunshine, m.iw weiit a step further, and, instead of 
dividing the surface of ihi! dome into sei>arate com- 
partments, filled the whole dome with one graiul 
subject, 77 tc Asn:/isiou of Christ. In the centre the 
Christ, a colossal figure violently foreshortened, as 
if seen from below, soars upwards into the golden sea 
of light, while haver down gigantic forms of Apostles, 
li\'angelist.^, and fathers, are siren re^-ting on the 
clouds, watching their Lor<rs ascent. Un fortunately, 
the chief figures arc loo much wanting; in n.stiaint 
and (ligiiily to ^,ali-^y our sense of fitness, whiUr the 
bo\-angels, who ride on the ch)uds ami ganibh* in 
mid space, who play at hiih' and seek bchiml the 
lliitteriiig dr.ipiTy i^f the Apostles or with the Evan- 
gelists* eiiibleins, disturb us by their imjiertiiunt 
friviility. All that harmony of colour, that w'otuler- 
ful l)alancing of masses of light and sh.uh', which 
excited the admiral if>M of the Taracci and imncd 
even Titian to envy ami wonder, has ulterK' vanished, 
and hardly a trace of ihest? beauties is to bo seen 
to>day. We turn with relief to the fresco above the 
door heading int<» the cloisters, a limelle in whicli 
St.John is represented in ycmtliful beauty, his ]K:n 
in his hand, ami a look of inspiration on his uplifted 
countenance. In spite of its darkened colouring and 
injured condition, this is a truly noble and iinpre^^sivc 
work. 

The fame of Correggio was increased b) the.se his 
latest achievements, and while he wa.s yet at work on 
the frescoes of St. (jirjvanni the canons of tin* Cathedral, 
jealous of the decorations which this new arti.st wa-; 
cxVcutiyg on .so v.ist a scale fur their llenedicline 
brothers, engaged Allegri to paint the choir and cupola 
of the Duomo fi thousand ducats. 
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It was not, however, until 1526 that Correggio set 
to work on the frc.scoes of the cupola, and they were 
finally completed in 1530. The great height of the 
Kumanesque dome rendered liis task still more diffi- 
cult here than it liatl been in St. Giovanni, l^or the 
same reason it is well-nigh impo.s.siblc for the speclattw 
to gain a good view of the \vh(»lc. 

This tinu- The Assioiftion of the I 'ifxi/i was his 
subject, and in the lower part of the composition 
he j)lace(l the Apostles leaning on a balustrade which 
runs round the dome, and is inlendeil to re|ircsenl 
the .sides of the tomb from which the Madonna has 
ri.sen. Full i>f womler at the sight which breaks on 
their astonished g;i/c, they I urn theii foivshnririiecl 
faces heavenwards and express their curiosity anti 
surprise in the most animated gestures. Itelw^en 
them child angels, tin: brightest and fairir.st of their 
race, are seen in every varii:ty of attitude, .swinging 
censers and holding c.amlelabra in their h.imls. Their 
lovely forms breathe a gr.ice so child -like, ami are su 
real ami actual in llicir appe.iraiice, thal, w ilh .\mii 
bale C.M.ieei, we seem to catch the spirit nf their 
merriment and hcai' the echoes of their laughter, 
until w<* feel thal * wc too must laugh and ri jcuce 
with them.’ Eowvr .still, betwcim the eight windows 
of the octagonal c.upf)la, are tlu* patron saints of 
I’arma, St. John the Ikiptist, Si. 'Ihomas, llernard, 
and llil.u}’, who gaze, like the iXpostles, on the 
wondrou.s visit »n t>f llu: ascending Madonna, as, with 
heatl thrown back and out.slrelt'ht.d aims, she soais 
upwards 011 the c.Uauls of heavt.n. Abo\e, in the* 
.sea of golden light which fiils all the uj)|)er part of 
iht: c.iipt)la, we see the bicssetl (»n their thrones, ami 
the An hangel Giibriel, wlm, le.i\ iiig his se.it in 
hi aveii, llttals dtwvnwanl P) meet hi'i* to whom he 
was .sent of old. below are cuimlless li'isls •»! 
angels who cnnvd alxml the a.sc<.nding \*ir;.;in. 
singing and pki\ ing in.slnimenls (jf musie, lea]»ing 
and dancing in the clomls, and lumbling ox i r ( ach 

other in the maiKlcst confusion of ecstatic joy thi' 

strange.st, hwelii.st iimm»rlals that ever peopled the 
paradise uf a jioet's tlreain. 

This w.is the inar\ellous comiHisition before wliicli 
..Vnm'bale ( aracci sli.iod dumb w ith surprise, ami w hich 
made Titian exclaim that if the canons had filled the 
cupola w ith gold they would not haveiiaid tiu' painter 
as much as he deserved. 

And yet the imcson’s boy In whose e}'es the angel 
ho.sls seemed a hash id' fmgs w.is not allogellier 
wrong. 'I’he confusion of limbs in these niNTiads 
of foreshortem*(l beings naturally liroduces this ap 
pearance, ami .shewvs how- iiri])0'i.-.ible, t veil to a inaUer 
of Allegri's genius was the task which he ha«.l under- 
taken. 'fhe vciy perfection of his ;ut. his rcsulule 
effort to make his creations appear real to the 
.spectator who stands below, eiaild but lead to this 
result. Still, with all their fault.s and failures, in 
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spite of all the havoc that time has worked, passages 
of rare beauty are to be foutid here and there in 
these extraordinary paintings. The lifedike attitudes 
and ex|)ression of the figures, the masterly drawing 
aiul endless diversity of their movements, above all, 
the .striking effects c>f chiaroscuro and the jewel-like 
brilliancy of colour wliich some portions of the 
frescoes still rct.iin, rouse our wonder and admira- 
tion anew each time we stand in the old Lombard 
cathedral and sec the morning sun light up the 
dim vaults of the great dome. With all his mis- 
takes and failures, with all the limitations that we 
recognise in his gc»nius, this man was beyond all 
doubt what liis contemporaries called him — " Pittorc 
sinyjilarissimo' 

The frescoes in the cupola »jf the Duomo of 
Parma were 
comph?ted by 
the autumn 
of 15,50, but 
the original 
scheme of de- 
corating the 
choir with 
another series 
fr<»m (.'orreg- 
git)'s hand was 
abandoned. It 
is said that 
the caiums of 
the Cathedral 
Chapter were 
d i ssa t i sfied 
with the re- 
sult of the 
master’s la- 
bours, and that the citizens of Parma made ill- 
natured remarks upon these novel conceptions of 
celestial bliss. 

The death of his young wife which hai)pcned 
about this time may have further helped to throw 
a gloom over the painter’s life, anti as soon as he 
had received the final payment due to him for his 
work in the Cathedral lie left Parma and returned 
with his young children to Correggio, nothing loth 
to recover his freedom aiul escape from the com- 
jdainls t^f grumbling canons and ignorant critics. 
His talents and industry had ensured him sufficient 
fortune to provide for himself and his family ; he 
had already two houses in Correggio, and he now 
bought a pitxc of land with the money he had re- 
ceived fr«>m the canons. With his great name and 
illustrious friends it would have been easy for him 
to scrck a witler sphere, but he seems to have been 
singularly free from ambition and well content to 
spirnil his days in the comparative retirement of his 
little native town, free to paint what pictures he 


pleased, and .secure in the honourable independence 
which he had won. 

The nine years of his residence in Parma had 
been a busy and fruitful period, and during the 
intervals of his labours on the great frescoes in the 
Duomo and San Giovanni, he had executed many 
other important works. 

A fresco of the Madonna and Child in colossal 
proportions, which he painted for one of the city 
gates, is preserved in the Picture Gallery, as well 
as another representing the Annunciation, in which 
some of his favourite child -angels ;ire introduced 
pulling the wings c^f the Archangel who delivers 
his salutation to Mary. The same collection con- 
tains two altar-pieces which were originally in a 
Chapel of San Giovanni, one a Pieta, the other, The 

Martyrdom of 
SS. Placidiis 
and Plavuu 
Neither of the 
two subjects 
w' as well 
adai)ted to 
C o r reggio’s 
genius. The 
f 0 r m e r i s 

marred by the 
excessive dis- 
play of grief 
on the faces 
of the Maries, 
and the cx- 
aggeraled vio 
huice «»f their 
gestures, al- 
though the 
deail Christ is finely conceived, and there is rare 
beauty in the countenance of the fainting Virgin, 
whose swoon is represented with marvellous power 
and reality. The scene of Martyrdom, on the other 
hand, is altogether wanting in dramatic force, and 
leaves an impression of marked feebleness, for which 
neither the sweetness of the dying Flavia’s face nor 
the exquisite cfTect of light on the pale blue hills 
in the distance can atone. 

Two other scenes from the Pas.sion, both now in 
England, belong to this period. One is the well- 
known Ecce Homo in the National Gallery, a picture 
so Correggiesque in manner that the corroborative 
evidence afforded by certain pcntimaiti in tlie left- 
hand corner is .scarcely needed to prove its genuine- 
ness. The figure of Pilate standing at a witulow 
in the background and pointing towards Christ as 
if .saying the words, ‘ Behold the man !’ is admirable. 
So too is the head of the soldier opposite who 
looks towards Pilate jvith an cxpre.ssion of mingled 
compassion and rcpr|| ich, whilc^tJp^ loveliness of the 
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V^irgin’s face needs no demonstration, but there is 
a want of nobleness in the central figure which, not 
even the touching effect of the bound hands can 
quite redeem. This picture was painted for Count 
Prali of Parma about 1525, soon after the comple- 
tion of the frescoes in S. Giovanni. 

'rhe small panel of C/irist in Gelhscmaiic, now 
at Apsley IFousc, evidently belongs to a later date, 
and was probably painted towards the close of Cor- 
reggio’s residence in I'arma. Critics of all ages have 
agreed in giving the highest praise to this picture. 
V^asari, whc) saw it in Reggio, proiioimccd it to be 
the painter’s finest work, and declared that it was 
impossible to represent light in a more real and 
vivid uKuiner. Dr. VVaageii used to say that no- 
where else was so much of art gathi.Tcd into .so 
small a space 
as in this 
little picture, 
which only 
measurers 15 
i n c h c s i n 
height, and 
16 inches in 
breadth. And 
this i)raisc is 
not extiav.i 
gant. I’V>r all 
Ll o r r e g g i f ) ’ s 
perculiar qua- 
lities are ci»ni 
billed in thi^^ 
little inasicr- 
in wln'eli 
every detail 
is wrought 
with the most (.’\'(|uisite finish. Seldom clo we 
find light and shade more perfectly balanced or 
hut s more delicately' blendetl ; and if time has 
dimmed some of the transparency the shadows, 
the different gradations of light are still marvellously' 
fine and pure in tone. A wonderful elTeet is pro- 
duced by the d.iz/ling brilliaiKy the light which 
ecnlitrs in the liTt-hand coriu:r of the picture 011 the 
face and white-rubed form of the kneelinjf Christ, 
and reveals the crown of thorns laid on tlie rocky' 
grtanid besiile him, and the consoling Angel who 
hovirrs ill i»ityiiig tenderness above. All the rest 
is wraj>t in ghiom, and through the <larkness we 
distinguish the ilecping form of the disci[ilcs, and 
the torches of the approaching soldiers further in 
the background, while through the twisted stimis 
of the ancient olive-trees the light of ilawn breaks 
on tile tops of the far hills. 

This famous little picture is .said by' Loma/.zo to 
have been jiainted by Corregdo in payment of a 
debt of four crowsi%L|^'hich hj|[ ?owed to an apothe- 


cary. Another story says that it was bought from 
the painter by Count Claudio Rangone, one of 
Titian's patrons, in who.se family it remained until 
the clo.se of the century. .Afterwards it passed into 
the hands of Philip IV. of Spain, and remainc'd at 
Madrid until it was carried off by Joseph Honaparte, 
and taken after the battle of Vittoria from his coach 
by the Duke of Wellington, who rc.sbired it to 
Ferdinand VII. 'Phis monarch .sent it back to the 
Duke as a present, since when it has been the 
chief ornament of the ApsUy House ecjlleelion. 

It is easier to fix the dates of Correggio’s largcT 
altar-piiccs. The glorified Madonna on the clouds, 
with St. Sebastian at her feet throwing his <I\'ing 
gaze in adoring love on the heavenly vision, was 
painted in 1525 for a guild of archers in Modena. 

The celebrated 
Notte, which 
hang.s by the 
side of the 
last -nam ed 
))icture in the 
Die.stlen Gal- 
leiy, and has, 
in tlie same 
ua\', been iri e 
l)arably ruined 
by cleaning 
and re.st ora- 
tion, was t»r- 
ilereil as early 
as 15.:-! by 
iMberto ]*ra- 
tonero for a 
c h n r c li in 
Reggio, but 
not comphrted until 15.50. The heatily' of the 
central group, and e.specially of the liapiy y'oung 
mother whose face is illumined by the da/./ling 
splendour which breaks fri)in the C hild, niu'^t ori- 
ginally hav'e formed an effeclivc contrast to tlu: wry 
realist ic forms <»f the rough I.ombaid shepherds and 
peasant girls, who stand annind shading tJuir eyes 
from the light which floods the manger. 'This ntivel 
fe.itiire exj>lains the e.\tra«»rdinary imthusiasm which 
the picture excited in tin- si.xteenfli and seventeenth 
centuries, and the exces>ive eiivyulnLli it roused in 
the Iieart of llie reigning Duke of Modena, who cndtal 
by secretly abstracting the altar-piece fn»ni its plact- 
in the dead of night. 'Ihe //n/y Fiiutilw in tlie 
Gallery of Parma, named, in cr»ntr.ist to tlur // 

Giorno. owe- it.s title 1i^ the clear morning sunshini* 
which lights up tin: misty hills and distant house s i»f 
the background, and falls on the faces of the hgure.s. 
Here the still, blissful e\|)re.ssioii of the X irgin’s face 
and her dc)\\ ncast eyits are in the painter’s h.ippiest 
.style. The inuscuKir St. Jerome, standing iui her 
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left, Jincl the yolden-haired Maydalen, who lays her 
cJieck luvinyly on the baby-limbs, have both been 
the subject of ylowiny culoyies, and the latter is 
certainly a remarkably handsome and graceful woman, 
although there is nothing about Iut to reminil us of 
the penitent whose name she bears. 

'riie pii:turi*. was ordered by a lady of rarma, 
Donna Hriseide Colla. as early as 15 - 3 * was 
not [ilaced above the altar of the church for which 
it was destined until 15JS. The great admiration 
which the figure of Magdalen aroused may have 
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bcMMi the reason why about this time Correggio 
painted a single figure of the fair saint, whose 
earthly charms affordetl him a subject so well 
suited to hi.s genius. 

It was of tills picture that in September of the same 
year Veronica (iambara wrote to her accomplished 
friend, Isabella d*Kste, Marchioness of Mantua: — 

‘ I should tail in my duty to your Highness if I di<l not 
lell you of the masUapiece of painting which our Anlunio 
Allegri has just coniplcied, knowing, as I di», how iiuieli joy 
it woulil give your Highiu;NS, who understands such matters 
so cxi'ellently. 'I'liis picture represents the Magdalen in 
tlic desert, in a dark « aviTn, where she has lied in her |)cni- 
iciu e. She kneels on the right with clasped hands raised 
to heaven, imploring pardon for her aim. Her beautiful 
posiure, the ex|)ressiun of lively sorrow, and her most 
lovely faee, are so marvellous that all who sec her are 
ama/ed. In this work he lias expressed all that is most 
sublime in the art of which he is so great a master.' 


Unfortunately, the picture which charmed Veronica 
has vanished, and none of the Reading Magdalens 
which claim to be original works by Correggio bear 
the least resemblance to the painting which she de- 
scribes. Of these the most famous is the small Dresden 
picture painted on copper, which passed with the 
other art-treasures of the Dukes of Modena into the 
collection of the kings of ..Saxony. For some years 
doubts have been frequently felt as to the genuine- 
ness of this carefully' finished and inuch-pri/.ed i)icture ; 
and now Signor Morelli has practically settled the 
cpicstirin and decided that this Magdalen, of which 
we hear for the first time in the eighleeiitli century, 
was the work of smiic h'leinish follower of the Caracci 
school. II is conclusion is chiefly' based on the fiict 
that paintings on copper belong to this later period, 
but the peculiar blue of the Magdalen's robe and the 
very' minute attention bestowed on the fingers are 
both cpiito unlike Correggir>'s usual style. 

The MntioHna ttclla Scoiklla originally' painted for 
the church of St. Sepolcro, and now preserv(^d in the 
Gallery of Parma, was finished in 1530, the last year 
of Correggio's residence in that city. Here he returns 
once more to his old subject, and represents the J iuly 
Family' resting under the palm tree. St Joseph, 
standing up behind the Virgin, picks dates for the 
Child, and is aided in the task by boywmgels with 
sprawling limbs, who imll dow n the boughs w ilh all 
their might, while one of their mimbi r, demurely 
seated on the oilier side, pours water from a jug inti) 
the bowl — scoih'Ha — in the Virgin's hand. 

h'inally, the Madojnia of St. the last of 

Allegri’s great altar-pieces, was jiainled for the con- 
fraternity' of St Pietro Marlire, at I^Iodena. alter hi.s 
return to C(jrrcggir), about the year 1531. The V'irgin 
is here repre.sented .seated on a lofty throne, ami .so 
violently foreshortened that her knees appear drawn 
up to her chin. Pelow' four .saints are .seen praying 
fiu- the people. San Pietro Martire, the patron r)l 
the confraternity, the Pishop San Gimignano, a \ery 
youthful St. John the Pajili.st, ami St George with 
the dragon lying at hi.s feet and two putti play fully' 
trying on his helmet. The colouring and atmo- 
sphere of this picture have beisi caitirely' destroyed by' 
repeated restoration.s, and both its general design and 
pre.sent coriditior. compare unfavourably' with the 
Madonna of St. J'nmcis^ that n*:>blc w'ork of I'or- 
rcggiti's youth, wliich hangs side by side with the 
Madonna of St. (rcof'ffc at Drcsilcn. 

In the.se later altar-pieces it mu.st be confe.s.sed 
Correggio's .style has changed for the wor.so. His 
composition is wanting in force and .solemnity', his 
faces arc often afieclcd and insipid, and his taste 
for exaggerated perspective lends to positive ugli- 
nes.s, while the trivial incidents he introduces arc 
out of harmony with the general character of the 
whole. The old thci|cs were wgjjp out, and he turned 
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with joy to finil inspinition in subjects more con- 
genial to his taste, and which aflbrded his wild and 
poetic fancy frecT scope. 

After his return to Correggio, in the autumn of 
1530, with the single exception i^[ the Madonna di 
San Ciorgio, he painted no more sacred pictures, but 
devoted himself to the production of classical subjects. 
His genius, we have already seen, had been long 
recognised by the princely family of Correggio, and 
it was probably the friendship of his great admiren 
W'ronica (lainbara, for Isabella d*Kste that led him 
to paint two pictures which were at Mantua in the 
year 1627, aiul were sold with man)- others from tlie 
(ion/aga Collection to Charles I. of Kngland. One 
of th(vse was the famous /////'At //. v/f /I ;//;/»/<• of the 
Louvre, which was bought by the banker Jabach 

the dispcMsion of the Whitehall i)ictures, and at 
his death passed first int(^ the Ma/arin Collectiofi arul 
then into that of Louis XIV. 'fhis beautiful picture 
was held in the highest esteem by the art-loving 
(lon/agas, and when the peojile of Mantua heard 
that the bargain with Daniel Nys, King Charles’s 
agent, was concluded, the\' endeavoured in vain to 
undo the deed and recover their lost treasure. I'hoy 
were right to grieve over the loss, for of all Correggio’s 
mythological j)ictures this one is beyond doubt the 
finest and the best preserved. Antio|)e, or, rather, a 
n\ mph wearic<l with the chase, sleeps uiuler an oak- 
tree whicli sjucads its luxuriant fidiage behiiul her 
[)earh' liinl).s. A bow lies at her side, a rosy little 
Cupid sleeps (Ui a lion’s skin, atid a satyr, creeping 
through the trees behiml, lifts the blue drapery which 
.shrouds the sleejiing form, and .seems.to ask how this 
miracle of loveliness has found its way into the heart 
of the forest. Xothing can exceed the depth ami 
richness of the cohiur or the aerial tones of atmo- 
sphere and sliade which float over the slumbering 
nymph. As Dr. M(?yer remarks, Correggio has here 
carried the poetry of light and .shadmv to the higlu.vst 
point of perfection. 

The F.ducation of Cupid in the National (iallcr)', 
which also belonged to the Gou/aga Collection, 
changed hands many more times, and passed from 
Whitehall to Madrid, where it was owned in turn by 
the Duke of Alva, by (jodoy IVince <»f l*eace, and by 
Murat, who took the picture with him to Naples. 
After his death it was taken to VitMina by his 
widow, and there sold to F ord [.omlonderry, and 
by him to the nation. The picture suffered much 
in its travels, and portions of the surface have 
Ixien obviously damaged, but there is still great 
charm in the trees of the background ; and, above 
all, in the reading Cupid, whose face, shaded I>y 
.sunny curls, is intently fixed on the open book which 
Mercury holds up before him. Venus, who, leaning 
against a tree, look.s on laughingly at the lesson, is 
here represented with wing.s, just.as in the frescoes of 
VOL. XIX. 


San Paolo, Minerva is .seen with a torch and the 
Pates with wings. Correggio, it is plain, cared no 
more for the rules of classical art than he did for 
tho.se of ecclesiastical tradition. 

I'hesc two pictures arc generally ascribed to the 
latter period of the painter’s residence at Parma. 
The other mythological works belong to the last 
years of his life, when he had completed his great 
tasks and had returned to Correggio. Chief among 
these were the Danac and Lcda, painted for the 
Kmperor Charles V. According t(j Vasari, the Duke 
of Mantua commissioned Correggio to paint these 
]M*etures as a present for the I'.mperor. Charles had 
prnbalily heard of the great master's fainc from 
Veronica Gambara, when she was present at his 
coronation at lk)logna in 1529. if he was nf)t, as has 
been supposed, himself her guest during the following 
sj)ring at Correggio. Or else he may have .seen 
(Vjrrcggio's works at Mantua in the palace of the 
Gonzagas. and heard of his genius from the lips of 
his own favourite artist. Titian. An old tradition 
says that the Venetian master saw Correggio in 1530 
in Parma, when he expres.scd the warmest admii i^tion 
for his frescoes in the Duomo and .San Giovanni, 
and they ma)' have met again during llie fidlcnving 
year when Titian was at Hologna. It is easy to see 
how much the two painters had in common; and 
Messrs. Crowe and C!avalcaselle ct»nsidi r that Titian 
was influenced in more than one of his later works 
by the remembrance of Correggio’s masterpieces. 

No picture has ever travelled fiirtlier, or pa.ssctl 
through a greater number of liamls, than the Dantu\ 
which, afti r all its adventures, has at length found a 
lumie in tlie Borghese Gallery in Koine. Prom Italy 
it was sent to .Spain, from Madrid it was brought 
back to Milan, where, in 1 5S0. Lomazzo .saw and 
described it in the Iukisc of the .sciiljitor Leone 
Aretino, who, as (jiulii> Romano before liini, held 
the picture tf) be unccpjalled by any work of modern 
times. It ne.xt found its way to the court of the 
lCnipen>r Rudolf 11 . at Pragm?, to be carried off 
by Swedish invaders with its old companion the 
Lcda to Stockholm, where Signor Morelli (ibscrves, 
‘poor DanaV must have been welbnigh fro/.tai to 
death under the cold yrc-y skies of the North.' If tin* 
common tale speaks true, the two pictures fared ill in 
the Scandinavian capital, where they arc said to have 
been used as shutters to keep out the rain and wind 
from the windows of a stable. In this pitiful plight 
they wc:re di.seovered by Queen (.'hristinaVs court- 
painter, and brought by her to Paris. After changing 
hands several times they became, in 17 part of the 
collection of the Regent Philip of Orleans, whose sc.»n 
Louis took objection to the l.fda on moral grounds, 
caused the face to be cut out, and gave orders that 
the canvas should be burnt, a fate from which this 
picture was only rescued by the fortunate intervention 
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of a French artist named Charles Coypet. By some 
miracle the DanaV was spared, and passed with most 
of the Orleans pictures to London. Here it belonged 
in turn to the Duke of Bridgewater, to Mr. Hope, and 
a merchant named Kmcrson, rind then returned to 
Paris, where it was finally sold as a copy to Prince 
Borghese in 1830. The wonder is that after so many 
journeys, and so many narrow escapes, this picture 
should still remain in a fair state of preservation. 
1 )anae reclines, not like Antiope in a woodland scene, 
but on a rich couch, while Love with smiling face and 
outspread wings hovers near her as the golden shower 
descends, and two charming little ////// with dimpled 
checks and earnest eyes sit at the foot of the couch 
busily engaged in sharpening their arrows. Iwery 
part of the picture is exquisitely painted, but its 
true charm lies in the fairy-like effect produced by 
the skilful distribution of light, which falls full on 
the glowing flesh-tints and rosy faces of the Cupids, 
while the form of l.)anae is veiled in dim, transparent 
shadow. 'I'hc mutilated /.t’^/rr.with its head repainted, 
was sold to I'rcderick the Great, and in 1806 carried 
off ty Napoleon from Sans Souci to Paris, but 
eventually restored to Berlin, where it still adorns 
the museum of that city. 

Here the scene is laid in a romantic land.scapc. 
Loda. the central figure, sits with the swan in her 
lap and her feet in the clear stream of water where 
her maidens bathe, surrounded by a flight of swans 
who swim to and fro among them, and the god of 
Love plays his lyre from the further shore. 

The Belvedere Gallery contains two other pic- 
tures, a Ganymede and the nymph lo, embraced 
by Jupiter in a cloud, which were probably also 
executed for Charles V., but arc more injured and 
decidedly inferior in merit to the above-named 
works, h'iner and more interesting in every way 
are the two tempera paintings on linen which were 
bought by Charles 1 . of England with the Antiope 
and EdnuUkm of Cupid from the (ionzaga Collec- 
tion, found their way to Paris after his death, and 
arc now in the collection of drawings in the Louvre. 
'Ihese allegories were painted, we know, for the 
boudoir of Isabella d’Estc, Marchioness of Mantua, 
and are mentioned as placed over the cntrancc-door 
of her room in the inventory of the art-treasures in 
her possession at the time of her death in 1539. 

Isabella herself, we may be quite sure, suggested 
the subjects of these paintings, which agree in cha- 
racter with the pictures by Mantegna, Lorenzo Costa, 
and Periigiiio, which already adorned her famous 
Grotto. One represents the Triumph of t/ie Virtues^ 
the other, wrongly described in the Gonzaga Cata- 
logue as Apollo and Marsyas^ is entitled Vice bound 
by the Passions. These subjects, which were so 
entirely in accordance with the spirit of the age and 
the taste of the scholars who surrounded Isabella 


d'Este, were hardly well adapted to Correggio’s 
genius. No painter ever cared less to moralise and 
to convey hidden meanings in his pictures, but his 
allegories arc bright and .sunny, and we see greater 
vigour in the composition and more attempt at 
dramatic action than in any of his other works. 

In the former, three women, alike tall and beauti- 
ful, occupy the foreground. One of them, Justice, 
sits on a throne in the centre, clad in mail, and 
leaning on a broken lance ; on her left is Fortitude, 
who, crowned with a snaky diadem, reposes on a 
lion*$ skin, and bears a sword and bridle in her 
hand ; on her right Wisdom, a youthful form, is 
engaged in instructing the fair boy beside her. 
With one hand she measures the globe, with the 
other she points to the distant landscape, as if to 
say that the future, as well as the past, belongs to 
her. In the upper part of the picture three genii, 
with lyres, appear floating in golden light above the 
green trees which Correggio always loves to intro- 
duce in his backgrounds. 

In the second allegory a half-naked man is .seen 
bound to a tree while Evil Habit, a woman with 
vijHrrs in her hair and at her waist, holds him fast, 
and Pleasure plays a flute loudly in his car, and 
seeks lo drown the voice of Conscience, who, clad 
in violet, darts vipers at him. In the foreground 
a laughing boy-satyr is seen dangling a bunch of 
grapes, with mischievous air, before his eyes. An 
unfinished replica of one of these tempera paintings, 
The Triumph of the Virtues, is preserved in the Doria 
Palace, with the figures sketched in on a brown ground 
in red, and bla^k, and w'hitc. 

The drawing has a peculiar interest, not only 
because its unfinisheil .state gives us some idea of 
the painter s method, but because it is the last work 
that is left us from Correggio’s hand. Before the 
colours were dry or the heads completed the hand 
that held the brush as few liavc ever handled it before 
or since was cold, and a jirematiirc death had closed 
Correggio's life. It is little we know of these last 
four years after the painter’s rclurn to his old home. 
Saving for one short visit to Parma in the spring of 
1531, he seems to have lived at home in his own 
house in the Borga V^ccchio, .speiuling most of his 
time on pictures for Charles V. and the Gonzagas. 
In January, 1534, his name appears as w'itness to a 
deed by which Gianfrancc'seo, the lord of Correggio, 
.settled a sum of money as marriage-portion on his 
daughter. 

About the same lime lie received a commission 
from the magnificent doctor Alberto Pancirolo of 
Reggio, to paint a lunette for an altar of the Church 
of Saint Agoslino; and twenty-five gold crowns, the 
first instalment of the sum agreed upon, w^cre paid 
him in advance. Five months later, on the isth of 
June, 1534, Pellegrino Allegri, the painter’s aged 
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father, restored the money because the contract 
could never be fulfilled. Death had stepped in 
meanwhile, and on the 5th of March, 1534, Cor- 
reggio had breathed his last He was only forty 
years of age, in the prime of life, and as his last 
works bear witness in the fulness of his r)owers. 
What fresh flights his genius might have taken had 
his life been prolonged <18 far into the century as 
that of Titian or Michelangelo, ; if he would have 
attained a higher development and revealed a more 
vigorous and dramatic talent, we cannot tell. The 
thin-spun thread was severed, and all the lovely 
fancies and magic effects that filled his poet-heart 
were lost to the world for ever. 1 1 is death is re- 
corded in the parish register of S. Francesco, and 
on the following day the great master was laid to 
rest in the cloisters of that church for which he had 
painted his first great altar-piece only twenty years 
ago. A wooden tablet bearing the simple inscription, 
* Antonins de Allegrio, Piclor,’ was placed on liis 
grave and remained for more than a hundred years 
the only memorial of the famous painter. 

Correggio founded no school and left no pupils 
to perpetuate his name. liut by the end of the 
century his fame had spread over the whole of 
Italy, and during two hundred years his works 
were the object of greater enthusiasm anti exer- 


cised a wider influence than those of any other 
painter, Raphael and Michelangelo not excepted. 
That this influence was a baneful one no one will 
care to dispute. The path he had chosen was a 
dangerous one to tread, and even Correggio him- 
self, with his ideal nature and splendid genius, 
had in the latter half of his career gone perilously 
near the verge, and often stooped to exaggeration 
and mannerism. In striving to imitate his style, 
the artists of the decadence only succeeded in 
copying his defects. They rcjxjaled his subjects 
and used his types without the promptings of the 
genius which had inspired him. They adopted his 
forced attitudes and violent foreshortenings without 
a touch of his joyous grace, and sought to represent 
the same subtle effects of chiaroscuro without the. 
faintest spark of the poetry and love of beauty which 
had thrilled the man’s whole being. The radiant 
gladness of his nature, the wild raptures in which 
he revelled, the spontaneous delight in lovely things, 
which had made (.'orreggio the unconscious prophet 
of the last and most brilliant jihasc of the Italian 
Renaissance, had all vanished. Hie immoj^tal fire 
had spent its force, and nothing was left the painters 
of the next generation but the dying embers of a 
flame which hatl once shone with light serene and 
glorious. 
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TiiK New ('i.illcry, iiiuler the nianaj^enient of Mr. Coinyns 
Carr and Mr. HalUS and of a council of the artiiats who suj»- 
pnrted those i^entleincn in their .srrr.ssion from the lirosvnior 
t/alicry, will hr opened in May, at spacious and haiuUoine 
premises in l<e'p:ni .Street, dcsii^ned by Mr. Kobson. Mean- 
lime, the Royal Academy has admillcd into its body Mr. W. 15. 
Richmond, oin- of the most prominenl in the iircuip of distin-^ 
ipiislied ‘outsiders’ who have hitherto found in the I irosvenor 
C'.allery con^^rni.il oppoiliinily for display of their talent ;ind 
free appeal to the public:, while their rontriliiitions laisrd the 
standard and served to make the foilune of the ciUerpiisc. 
The advanlaj.:c of loinpeliiion has limits, and this perpetual 
bplittinj; ii|» cif the artistic c.ainp in London into fictions .ind 
cli(|ucs is, we must think, to be re};retlcd for many reasons 
besides that of the wearisome niiiltipliration of exhibitions. 

At the end of January the new altar-screen, dcsi^jncil by 
Messrs. 15odli‘y and (larner, for .St. Raul's was at last exposed 
to public, view. This is not the idaci^ to irriticise this new, 
costl), anti important feature in the architectural iiiteriijr of tlic 
metropolitan l athedral. The acceptance of the desi^'n by the 
Dean and (liapicT, and the .application to it of a ptn iioii id the 
funds subscribed for llic dccor.alion of the churcli, caused .a 
division in the orij;in.al e.xecutive committee, some distinj;iiished 
inembtTs of whii.h, since deceased, retired in c oiisequence. A 
protest has been entered in the public pre.ss by another well- 
known mcanber, who also complains that the executive rmn- 
inittee, as at present constituted, is loo ecclesiastical in cem- 
.stituency, and lacks the presence of expcits in art matters. 
'Hie screen, as it stands, is an ainplilicalioii of the ori^m.il 
desij^n, which consisted only of tlie cenlr.d portion, an altar, 
surmounted by sculptured panels, tiic central recess, containing 


a high relief of the Crucifixion, being headed by a pediment, 
and finished by a soaring siipeistiurtnre, terminating in a Maine 
of The tdirisl, with .St. 1‘aul and .St. Peter below on lower 
pinnac les. 'I’o this central edifici: were addecl side- wings, < ni ved 
to the semicircle of the apse, with a row of dct.irheil columns 
(III the .scc;.ond ( oiiise, and having doors in the c ciitie of each 
wing. 'Hie whole is lariicd out in (Ireek and Italian marbles 
of a »:reamy lone, with daik c:entres, the main line-., being 
marked with gihled mouldings, and a bro.id and a k iser band 
of dark, almost blac k, marble running hoi i/onially throiiglioul 
the wullh of the screen at two intervals, the elVecjl of which is 
strangely to cut the jialc snrf.ue into sections, as viewed from 
the nave. The style i-» psc*udo- Palladi.'in, with excesdvely 
ornate features, among whic li must be noted, whh doubt, the 
treatmimt of the marble rohnnns lliat siippoit the central ]iedi- 
ineni, and whic.h are ovr rl.iid with heavy, twisted garlands in 
gilded and dark lironze. 'Ihe scieeii is placed some tifiy feet 
forward into the choir, ;md breaks a ml c.cincc'als the .in hiti'ciiiral 
lines of the apse, thus inteiiering with the unity ami sigiiilicaiicc 
of Wren':-, design, fbie excellent result is, hiovevei, .itt. lined 
by the si/e and pcisiiinn of the scieen, it (’ftcrtu.illy lilocks <nit 
the abomin.ible colouit.cl windows in the ap^e. 1 o this mere 
skeleton key to the new altar mnsc be added ati .iiiprcc lalive 
note on the beautiful marble jiaveiiieni which is laid tbroughoui 
the choir. 

At Mc;s.srs. :d.ic:lc:an’s g.illery, for a biicf period only, were 
on view a c ollcdion of wau-i cc.iloiir dr.iwings in Kloiencc.' by 
Mr. \i. I5caine. I his artist, resident in ‘the Lity of I luwers,’ 
has iinule it a laljoui of lo.e to rcc;orc| ilm. in. my historic: and 
piclurcMiuc cornci.s which modern improvements, one by one, 
threaten to .sweep away, and his .studies, over and above their 
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arti!>tic tiicril, which is considerable, have therein much value. 
Followinj; ii|mn tliis minor exhibition came a gatherini; of 
nearly a hundred water -colour drawings, rhietly sketches, by that 
clever and delightful artist, Clara Montalba. Venire, Holland, 
Sweden, and England have furnished subject-matter for these 
drawings, which together make a rvsumf of the painter’s recent 
works, exhibited already or otlterwise. It matters not that Miss 
Montalba strikes a cninpromise with actuality to attain her 
juicy haiifionies of olive and golden brown, of red and black 
and grey, of gold and gicy ; the conirord is so absolutely right, 
the ai'tisiit: fitness is so satisfying, that one accepts the result as 
holding a higher iriilh than mere imitative ver.icily- that of 
individualised impression and interpretation. As an example of 
crisp draughtsmanship and admirable colour, what could be 
l)Ctler than the study of the before St. Mark's; The 

WtUih Toioer^ Amsterdam: Shipping; on the iUitdeeut ; Sah 
bnrj: ; Under lifaekfrittn flridiie; Turners Ifouse,^ Mtu\i:;ate f 
\Vc link a misrellaneous group ; but one charm of this dever 
ailist s work is the vigorous freshness with which she seizes 
everywhere upon the subjects that evoke and test her charac - 
teristic handling. Yet one word must be given to note a 
c:olIection of M. Koiissorrs \'enetian sketches and pictures at 
the Fine Art Society's. Many of these have been seen at the 
same place before, l)ut many also are newly on view. The 
Venice of M. KoussolV is not the Venice that Miss Montalba 
secs ; to him the* city by the sea glows, even in her shadowy 
plac cs, with iridescent hues and pearly sheen, as an opal or a 
tropical shell, ainl, with linn and skilled hand and responsive 
vision, he notes the shifting splendours on crumbling palace 
wall amf rhttrrh, on shining lagoon and n.irnnv water>w'ay, 
on terrac e-gaiden and among the fishing craft. A few studies 
at Ravenna indude two impressive sketches in the pine- 
forest. 

MM. 15ot;sst)ii A.Nh \’\i.M)ON publish an etching by M. 
Waliner, aftci the striking profile head of a girl, Ke^ina^ by 
M. Hcnner. Mr. Appleton reprodui es in inezzotinl, for Messrs, 
(.‘olnaghi, the put me ol Louisa^ (onntess of Mansjietdy by 
Romney, lent by Earl Cathcart to the Winter Exhibition at the 
(irosvenor Gallery, a portrait of unusual distinction and loveli- 
ness, w'liich, from its catneo-like outline and .soft breadth of 
light and dark, lends itself well to ine/zotint. 

It is disappointing to h(?ar that Mr. I'oynter's important 
piclnre of the (V/z/vv/ of Sheba is not likely to be ready for this 
year’s Academy show, nor Sir Frederick Leighton’s Andromache 
after the iakine^ of 'troy. However, Mr. Tadema w'ill be to the 
front w'ith a Roman episode of Hcliogabalits smothering his 
eticsts under an avalanche of roses ; and .Sir John Millais, 
liesidcs portraits and subjed-picture.s, will have two large 
Scotch laiidscape.s. 

Mr. AtJiii'STUS H.\ri:’n latest addition to Continental guide- 
book rttcralurc— two volumes on Laris and its environs, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Smith, Khh:r, and Co.- -must be received 
with the gratitude due to the ‘two years’ ron.sricmious labour' 
whi( h he says he has spent on the compilation. Neither book 
sufiersedcs the best guides already published, for Mr. Hare’s 
mode of arningeiiienl lacks the ordinary traveller’s information 
of a practical kind supplied by .Murray, Haedekcr, and other 
well-known tourist’s companions, while it also, on the other 
hand, compresses or avoids the descriptive and criti(*al detail to 
lie found in purely literary and artistic work. Another reason, 
moreover, for accepting these volumes as .supplemental only, i.s 
the almost amusing partiality which guides the author's choice 
of authorities and selection of points of interest on wliicli to 
dwell at length. It has been said that the compiler of a dic- 
tionary betrays the colour of his politic.s, and undoubtedly an 
itinerary, when written by Mr. Hare, reveals not only his political 
sympathies, but the bias of his theology. The way to enjoy and 


profit by this author's guides is to .accept him frankly as a 
plciisam and instructive companion as far as he goes, to let him 
quote his favourite books, even though overmuch dealing with 
the anecdote of histor>', and linger over his favourite haunts, 
and sketch-- prettily, too -his favourite points. He knows the 
ground well, and w'ill take one into many a corner and by many 
a road which a less practised and discerning traveller would 
miss. He shows one what is left of old historic Paris, and 
indicates the sights of the modern town. His days near Paris 
comprise placres of historic interest which lie within a broken 
circle, of wbirli Compiegne, Mcaux, Fontainebleau, Etampe^, 
Dreux, and Mantes, arc points on the outer line. Keeping the 
‘Guides du Voyageur,’ by Richard and Joanne, to supply Mr. 
Hare’s shortcomings, one does very well indeed, it is, by the 
way, an odd and almost unpardonable mistake to have left a 
map or two out of the .scheme of any volumes professing to be 
guides ; whether Mr. Hare or his publishers are responsible for 
the omission we know not. 

A NKW review^ of ai l and archacolog)' i.s published in Rome, 

‘ Archivio Stoiico dell’ Arte.* The editor is Signor ( oioli, and 
a cosmopolitan character marks the contents of the first number. 
Among the contributors being Herr Tschmli, M.Eugt^nc .Miintz, 
and Mr. Richard Fisher, besides the Italian writers, Signor 
Venturi, &i:. 

'I HE clever etcher, Mr. jacomb Hood, luis been illustrating 
a little book w’hic:h reached us among the new year’s publica- 
tions IVom America. * I n His Name ; a Story of tlie \Val(lcns«rs,’ 
by Kdw'nrd K. Hall, published at Ih)slon by Messrs. Roberts, i.s 
a tale for young folk, of c:onsidc.ral)lc cltaracter and pictut*csi|uc 
freshness, and Mr. Hood’s very numerous in-thc'page illusiia- 
tions, though liny in scale, are full of cjuick fancy, deft and 
.suggestive in touch, and responsive to the quaint romance ol 
the hitterpress. The photo engraving of M. Chefdeville renders 
well the artist’s ready variety of line, though a trifle untidy in 
the ilai ks. • 

‘SKETCiiiNt; from Nature, A Handbook for Siiidcnl.s and 
Amateurs,’ by Mr. Tristr.im Ellis, ic:iclies a second edition 
among this year’s issues by Messrs. Macmillan, it i.s a 
thoroughly i)r;icti(:al little l^ook, dealing in a straightforward, 
lucid way ^vith the technical groundwork of painting out of- 
doors. Simple princ iples of perspective, sensible hints on the 
why and wherefore of the appearances of things, and on the 
limits of the skctchcrs range, and plenty of sound advice on 
the point of tools and palette, with .suggestions as to the best 
painters to study for instruction, are furnished without atlecta- 
tion. Mr. Flllis seems to us rather to mislead the beginner as 
to the real purpose of outdoor sketching when he talks about 
composition and selection ; the comple.xiiies of picture-making 
being obviously ahead of the exigencies of sketching. A sketch 
for a picture is one thing, and a sketch from a selected scene or 
fxirtion of a scene is anrnher ; and the young student should 
keep the diHercnrc well in liis mind, for though in sketching 
you may safely strive to keep in view, as it were, the ideality of 
the scene before ytf»u, omitting from the facts such as disturb its 
significant character or beauvy, and if you place figures, using 
only such as in appropriate type, place, and action, help the 
character as aforesaid, yet your primary object is to exercise 
your painter’s faculty in the truth of nature, to reproduce the 
relative tone values (of which also Mr. Ellis speaks often and 
emphatically), to study accuracy of relative fact and individual 
instance, to saturate your experience, as it were, with the actual 
appearance of things, and train your interpreting hand in 
obedient resixmse. The application of this your storehouse 
of artistic means to that near approach to a creation, to the 
production of that ‘ something Ix^twccn a thought and a thing,’ 
a picture,. must he reserved for a later stage in your painter’s 
progress. 



THE EARLIER ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS. 

IV. — Turner and Girtin. 


T he first historian of the school of water- 
colour painting in England (indeed, if we 
except the Redgraves, the only one), was W. H. 
Vync (1769-1843) — a writer, who had exceptional 
(lunlifications for the task, as he himself pnictiscd 
the art with much skill, and had seen it rise 
from its dawn to its zenith. He was also in a 
position and of a disposition to acquire special 
knowledge of its followers, as he was sociable and 
popular in the circle of water-colour painters of his 
time, was a visitor at Dr. Monro’s, of whose house 
and the meetings there he has left the most lively 
record. 'I'liere arc a few of his landscapes at South 
Kensington, .md at the Hritish Museum, of much 
dexterity in execution and refined in feeling, but 
he devoted himself more especially to the composi- 
tion of small and neatly-executed groups of figures 
• for the embellishment of landscape/ over a thousand 
of which were included in his principal work of this 
kind, called ‘ The Microcosm, or a picture dclineati<ui 
of thc! y\rts. Agriculture, Mami Pictures, 8rc., of (ircat 
Itritain,* 2 vols. folio, lSc)6. Mis ‘ History of the 
Royal Residences,' with numerous richly -coloured 
plates, was another work of importance in its day, 
but it is marc in conne.xion with his literary work 
— papcM-s contributed to the ‘Tj’terary (jazette,* and 
afterwards published under the well-known title of 
‘Wine and Walnuts,* .and his employment as editor 
of and contributor to the short-lived * Somersil 
House (Jazette* (1823-4), that he calls for any ex- 
tended luitice here. In thc^ papc!r.s so published 
we find the first record by a contemporary of the 
foundation of the water-colour school, and of the 
early practice of 'I'unier and Girtin, who between 
them liberated w'ater - colour from the bonds of 
archaeological and topographical illustration, and 
made it rank as a fine ait. 

Hut before we arrive at the point from which 
we can best survey this practice something .should 
be said of another artist who had no little influence 
on both these remarkable youths. This was Edwanl 
Dayes (1763-1804), the master of Girtin, wIkj is held 
by some to have had more infliieiicc on Turner than 
'rurncr’s own muster, Thomtis Mai ton. 'riioinas 
Malton is, on the other hand, considered by the 
same authorities to have had more influence on 
Girtin than on Turner. Such questions arc hard 
to decide, especially in the case of 'rurner and 
Girtin, for Turner may be said to have formed 
himself upon everybody and Girtin to have formed 
himself upon none, or, in other words, even the early 
work of Girtin shows the preponderating influence 
of his own individuality, while Turner’s early work 


shows the well-defined influence of now one and now 
another artist (including Girtin), till long after ‘poor 
Tom * had shaken off every trace of his studentship. 

There is this, however, to be said in favour of 
the theory just mentioned, there arc many drawings 
by Dayes of .scenery in luigland — tinted drawings 
washed with gradations bliiey grey for distance ami 
sky, and with foreground deepened and strengthened 
with Indian ink — that might well pass, and have 
often probably been .sold for early ‘ blue drawings ' 
by Turner. An interesting sketch-book, full of such 
drawing.s, perfect in nianipulativ'c .skill within their 
limits, is now in the possession of Mr. Crawford 
Pocork, of Brighton. On the other hand, the 
portfolio^ of drawings hetiucathcil by Mr. John 
Henderson to the British Museum contained several 
careful copies by (Jirtin, of Malton’s drawings of 
London buildings. No doubt lioth the youngoi 
men profited in divers ways from the examples of 
both the elders, and there was not any one® (with 
the exception, perhaps, (»f Paul Sandby) from whom 
they could pick up such varied knowlcflge as from 
Dayes. For lit; was a man of much accomplishment 
in different directions, a good draughtsman not only 
of architecturcr, but of the figure, an original observer 
of nature, with much feeling for the poetry of effect, 
and was possessed of an imagination that did not con- 
fine itself to mundane subjects. His art ranged from 
topographical drawings, ‘neatly laid in Indian ink 
and tinted,’ to 77 //.' Aa// of the An^s^ds^ and The 
Triumph of I b.ivc* never seen any of the? 

scriptural and classic drawings which he pnidiiced 
in the latcT years of his short life, but tlie fine view 
of lily Cathedral in the South Kensington Museum, 
and the views of Windermere and Kcsieiek Lake 
which hang beside it, arc quite enough to prove 
that in the practical treat mt.-nt of natural fact, and 
in his knowledge of atmospheric effect, he went 
Ixyond most of his prcjdecesstirs. Of the grace and 
ability with which he drew groups of figures the 
Museum also contains a good example in lUickine^ham 
House, SL James Park, i7So.and his Trial of Warren 
Hastings in Westminster Abbey, and two .scenes of 
the Royal Procession to St, Paul's on the Thanks- 
giving for the King's Reewery in 1789, are vvs^rks 
of the same order, well known by engravings. Ho 
was an engraver, a miniature-painter, and als(j a 
WTiter of some papers on Art, inclutling one giving 
Jnstructions fur Drawing and Ci.ilourjng Landscapes, 
which is interesting as a guide to the practice of 
water colour b(.*forc the revolution effected by his 
pupil Girtin. He gives but two methods, one the 
laying in of the shailes with IVussiaii blue and 
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Indian ink, and the other the layin;; in of light, 
sha<lo, and all with a dead colouring as in oil 
painting, but he sjuicially warns the student against 
introducing the colour of an object in its sLadc, 
and the notion of ccjinmencing with local colour 
does not aj)pear to have entered his head notwith* 
standing the example of his pupil. Indeed, he seems 
to have had a very inadeijuatc appreciation of Girtin’s 
talent. They had quarrelled during Girtin’s ap- 
prenticeship, and the slight note which Dayes left about 
Girtin is chiefly condemnatory of his moral conduct 
(which both he and Kdwards, not to mention later 


stead of two years, as has by .some authorities been 
supposed. The records of their early lives are so 
bound together that it will be as difficult as un- 
desirable to dissociate them, but I propose as far 
as possible to treat of the elder first. 

Thomas Girtin, then (1775-1802), according to 
Mr. Thomas Miller’s ‘Turner and Girtin's Picturesque 
Views Si-xty Years Since,' published in 1S54, was the 
.son of a ropemaker, who died when he was eight 
years old. His mother was married again to a 
pattern-draughtsman named Vaughan, and Girtin 
lived with her at 2 St. Marlin's-le-Grand till the 
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writers, have most unjustly aspersed), and ends by 
thus damning his art with faint praise. 

‘Though his drawings arc generally too slight, 
yet they must ever be admired as the offspring of 
a strong imagination. Had he not trifled away a 
\igorou.s constitution, he might have arrived at 
a very high degree of excellence as a landscape- 
jrainter.’ 

Daye.s, who docs not seem to have had a very 
genial or amiable di.sposition, died by his own hand 
in 1S05. 

There has been a great deal of di.spute with 
regard to the ' years in which Turner and Girtin 
w»TC born, but, though no record of Girtin’s birth 
1i:ls lK!en discovered, it is now generally admitted 
tliat they were btith born in the .same year (1775), 
'1 urner on the 23rd of April, and Girtin on the 
1 8th of February — a difference of two months in- 


year 1796. Except that he began to draw carlj’, 
we know nothing of him before his meeting with 
Turner, and their studies together at Dr. Monro's, 
and in the otx;n air. Perhaps they first met at the 
Doctor’s — perhaps at John Raphael Smith’.s, the en- 
graver’s (as Alaric Watts has it), for whom they 
both u.sed to colour prints. John Raphael Smith 
(1752-1812), now best known for his celebrated 
mezzotint engravings after Reynolds and others, 
was al.so a gcjod painter in oils and water-colours, 
and the ma.stcr of Dc Wint and Hilton. He was, 
in addition, a publi.sher and dealer in prints, and it 
very probably was at his shop that the tw'o met. 
At Dr. Monro’s they certainly did, anti at Mr. 
Hcnder.son’s, who lived next door to the Doctor in 
Adelphi Terrace. Dr. Thomas Monro, of Hu.shey 
and Adelphi Terrace, Physician of Uridewcll and 
Bethlehem Hospitals, w'as a great lover of art and 
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a special cncouragcr of the water-colour artists. He 
had portfolios full of drawings by old and modern 
masters, by Vandcrvcldc and Canaletti and Titian, 
by Cozens and Gainsborough, Barret and Ilcarnc; 
and at his conversasioptes in the evening, artists, 
both young and old, would congregate. His port- 
folios were open for the young to copy, and Turner 
and Girtin were free to come and draw at his house 
in the evening, receiving their supper and half-a- 
crown for the evening’s work. Mr. Miller tells us 
that *Old Pine' (W. H. PyneJ, of ‘ Wine and Wal- 
nuts* celebrity, used to say, ‘What a glorious coterie 
there was when Wilson, Marlow, Gainsborough, Paul 
and Tom Sandby,Rookcr,H came, and Cozin.s (Cozens), 
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of a tentative kind ; every touch decisive and to the 
purpose. He copied also some of Mr. llendersorrs 
own drawings, and his copy of Morland'.s 
hesitating about t/u* Pluck is in a singularly free and 
bold manner, showing how soon he began to master 
his materials, and to pamt in water-colours as no one 
had done before. This, in one word, was the dis- 
tinction of his method, and is well described by 
W. H. Pyne, who was probably the first to put in 
print what has since been often repeated by others. 

‘ This artist (CJirtin) prepared his drawings on the same 
principle which had hitherto been confined to painting in oil, 
namely, laying in the object upon his paper with the local 
colour, and shadowing the same with the individual tint ot 
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used to meet; and you, old Jack,’ turning to Varicy, 
• were a bt)y in a pinafore, with Turner and Girtin 
and Kdridgc as big-wigs on whom you used to look 
as something beyond the usual amount of clay.’* 
They drew also at Mr. Hcndcrson’.s. Turner’s pre- 
ference was for Cozens and Hearne, Giitin’s for 
Malton, Canaletti, and Piranesi. (lirtin’s drawings 
for Mr. Henderson arc at the British Museum now, 
and are remarkable for the freedom and skill of their 
execution, grasping, as it were, the whole subject and 
rendering it in a faithful but still personal manner. 
The strength and accuracy of his draiiglitsmanship 
witli the pen are specially noticeable in his copies 
of Piranesi’s prints. 1'hcre is no fumbling or wcjik 

* 'I II is spirited p.Tssiigc. h:is often been (pintcd. but Pynr 
must have dr.Twn somewhat on his fancy when he uttered it, 
as Wilson died in 1782, when Turner and (Tirtiii were hul 
seven years old, and Varicy only four, (juinsborough dic<l in 
1788, when V.'irlcy was ten. 


its own shadow. Previous to the practice of 'I'lirner ;inil 
Girtin, drawings wi-rc shadowed first entirely through, 
whatever their componenl parts — houses, cattle, trees, 
mountains, foregrounds, iniddlcgrounds, and dislanc fs, .ill 
with black or grey, and these objects were afterwanls 
stained or tinted, enriched and finished, as is now the 
custom to colour piints. It was this new practice, in 
Iroducod by lbe.se distinguished ariisis, that at iiuired for 
designs in w.aler-coloiirs upon paper ilie title of painlitigs, 
a designaliun which many works of the existing school 
decidetlly merit, as wv lately beheld in ilu* Kxhiliiiion of 
the Painters in Water (adoiirs, wlierc ]iii lures of this < las;, 
were displayed in gorgeous Iraines, hearing out in clTet l 
against the mass of glittering gold as poweilullv as j»ii tines 
in oil.'* 

This and subscquenl dcscri|)lions, tliough true in 
the main, must bi: aee.eptid with some ivscrvalioii. 
Girtin was not the first j)rol)ahI\* to disjicnse with 


* This was wrillcii in 1834. 
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the (ground colour for shades. There is a drawing by 
Revciey in Dr. Percy’s possession, a large view in 
(irecce or Turkey, probably, with a mountain and a 
figure, the whole of which is put in in colours (and 
bright colours) at once. Revelcy died In 1799, and 
this was probably drawn .some years before. More* 
over, Girtin himself used a preliminary light grey for 
some of his .shadows, though he did not lay in the 
whole composition in neutral tint. His true origi* 
nality in this particular consisted in regarding objects 
not^ as monochromc.s tinged with colour, bu^.tt^' 
coloured things modified by shade. No one od^Id 


manner of Canalctti, taught him all he needed in 
the way of art. He soon saw his way to express 
what he wished to express. He had an extra- 
ordinary gift of hand, a wonderful comprehension 
of any subject he chose to draw. At once he seems 
to have fixed in his mind an idea of what he wanted 
to represent — composition, colour, feeling, and all — 
and he went straight to work and realised it without 
doubt, or difficulty. Few artists can be said to have 
known so clearly what they wanted to do and been 
able to do it with so little check, '^urncr was often 
laboured, often puzzled, Girtin nevcivwas either. 
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draw more correctly or cleverly than he did, but hg 
soon regarded his outlines as mere indications to be 
obliterated, not filled in, with colour. They, and 
what ground colour he used for shade, were swamped 
w'ith full washes and blots of colour or strong strokes 
with the red pen, by which colour, light, and form 
were broadly reali.sed and fused together. In pre- 
vioift'^^rawings the three stages — the outline, the 
shade, and the colour, were all distinctly preserved 
in the completed drawing. Those who wish to sec 
what a master he was with the point should examine 
his pencil-.sketchcs of Paris, executed in the last 
years of his life, and now in the Hritish Museum. 

Girtin's genius was one which ripened with extra- 
ordinary quickness. While Turner was still plodding 
on in his endless study, Girtin had already completed 
his education. The grand style of Piranesi, the large 


In this, indeed, he was eminently blessed, not 
for ever like Sisyphus (or an art critic) attempting 
the impossible. But it must ncverthelc.ss not be 
supposed that his finest drawings, .such as that 
magnificent one of Itrfdgenorth^ of which an etching 
accompanied our la.st number, were completed with- 
out thought or labour, only that he began them 
with a clear conception to which/ he adhered. A 
writer in the Library of the Fine Arts (prolwhly, 
W. H. Pync) may be accepted as an authority on 
this point : — 

' It might be supposed by the bold and broad execution 
which characterises the works of Girtin, that they were 
mostly off-hand productions. The contrary, however, is 
the fact. It is true that he could sketch, and did oc- 
casionally dash in his effects with rapidity ; but his finely 
coloured compositions, though apparently like the pictures 
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by Wilson, tlie result of little labour, were wrought wiih 
much careful study nnd |.>roportionate manual exertion. 
In certain of liis productions I hare frequently watched 
his progress, wliicli, like W'ilson’.s, was careful, notwith- 
standing his bold cxerulion, even to fastidiousness. It 
is true he did not hesitate, nor undo what he once laid 
down, for he worked upon principle; but he reiterated 
liis tints to produce splendour and richnc\ss, and re- 
peated liis depths to secure transparency of tone, with 
a perseverance that would surprise those wluj were not 
intimately acquainted w'ith the difficult process of water- 
colour painting, to produce works that merit the designation 
of piciuies. ' 

The IraininiT of Turner and (‘lirtin seems to have 
been as nearl)' as possible identical. 'I'licy both 
coloured prints for Raphael Smith ; both washed in 
skies and foregrounds for architects; both ‘ im- 


wards knighted), T. R. Underwood, G. Samuel, 
P. S. Murray, Johu Sell Cotman, L. I'raneia, W. II. 
Worthington, J. C. Denham, and T. Giitin. They 
met by turn at each other’s rooms, ami each made 
a sketch from the same passage t^f an iMiglish poet. 
The host of the evening provided the materials and 
refreshments and kept the .sketches. Some of these 
sketches arc still preserved, and lately a little book 
once l>elonging to Sir R. K. J*orter and containing 
probably a number of tln-ni as well as some others, 
was sold at Christie’s for \ 2 oL 

I. ike Turner, also, Girtin went on his travels, 
skt^tching for J. Walker’s ‘ Cojjperplate Magazine' 
or * Itinerant.’ Turner began in 1794 ; (iirtin a 
year or two later. The most notable the draw- 
ings executed by Girtin for this periodical wore 
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proYCcl ’ the sketches of amateurs; b( 4 h copied 
drawings at Dr. Monrr/s and Mr. Henderson’s; 
both .sketclu<l in and about l.ondoii, especially on 
the sliores of the 'I'liame^ belwetm the Savo)' and 
I.aiiibelli. Ibit two more different beings were 
ncA'er asMu'iiiled to'M'lher, tlu*ir characters anti art- 
istic lenilencies were essentiall)’ distinct, and of the 
afiioimt of affeclion that .subsisted between them 
we have no sure knowledge. 1 lei ng 'boys togi.ilier,’ 
it ought to ha\c been warm and itilirnale, but 'J urner 
was so leserved and unsociable, (iirtin so ojjeii ami 
warm he.'iiteil, that it is probable that they were 
companions rather than cornr.ules, even in tluir 
l.)oyhood ; afterwartls they went on more extende d 
sketching tours, but they went each by himself, 
and when Girtin fcjrmcd a little .social coterie of 
sketchers a few years before his early death. Turner 
was not of the party. This, the earliest London 
' Sketching Society,’ was cornposeil of ten members, 
some of whom became famous. 'I hcir names were : 
Robert Ker Porter, Augustus Callcott (both after- 
VOL. XIX. 


perliaps, the luimhorough Cnstle and Chr/s/t Z/f/jrA 
./Wrr. IIanipshirL\ the former of which is speciiilly 
admirable for the grandeur of its design. 

Like 'rurner, .•ig.iin, (jirlin’s genius w.is greatly 
developed by a vi-it to the north of Lngland. riiis 
w.is ]m>babl\' about 1 ;■</>, Ir* judge fn »in the subjects 
of the thaw ings lu: si?nl to the K«>val Acatlt my. He 
began tc) exhibit there in 1704 witJi a tlrawing of 
Lly (.alhcdr.d, and in llu* foDi.wing vtar lie e.\- 
liibiled views of Warwitk (.'astle aiul 1 Vlerl.Mjroiigh 
and Licliheld Ualhedrals, but in 1797 we lind 
among his ten drawing.s Jedburgh .Abbey, twa> of 
.St. C'ulhberl’.s, Holy Isl.md, four views of Vuik, 
.ind t>ne of Duse Bridge in llie s.ime city -that 
picturestpie old brklge, with the gate-liouse, of w'hicli 
he perhaps left more dr.iwings than of aii}- other 
subject. In the math he made many ^ketches of 
pure landscape, recording the grand trlfects of light 
and shade uptai tlie swelling moms and rolling 
downs, with a breatlth and siinpli<ily and a large 
regard Ui truth never equalled befoic. It is .1 inly 
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that his ‘business’ confined his art so much to the improve thcni; could compass, but it is to be wished 

architectural —to the abbeys and cathedrals and the that he had left us more of the impressions of 

bridges of l''n};lanrl. It is true that he treated them Nature received by him when alone with her ‘ over 

with a sympathy, a sense of their own being and the hills and far away.’ 

beauty, in a word, with a poetic realism which not This paper on Turner and Girtin will be coin- 

even I'uriier (who was alwaj's thinking how he could pletcd in the nc.^t number of TlIE POkTi'dI.Ki. 

Cosmo Monkhousi:. 

\\l\i PRHSI^NTATION IN THE TEMPLE. • 

KTCIIINc; nv KKMriRAN'DT. REPRODUCED HY AMAND DURAXD. 


O l' the thivc i*tr.hin<j-s by Kcmbr.iiidt whirh bear 
the abfive title, two are iiprij»ht and one a wide 
subject. This is the larger of the two upright plates. 

l'<.‘w etchinj^s by the j;reat master display his 
power in a more .special sense than this. It has 
richness, splendour, and j;loom, with j^reat majesty 
nf a;_io, attitUiie, and (’O'.! nine in the? jiriost.s (did 
ever pric?.sts more thorou^hiy maintain thoii saccr- 
(lot.il di<,nnty.^), and this is contrasted with the mo.st 
louchin;.^ humility in Simeon, who kneels hoUbn^; the 
inf.int Jesus in his arms. Here we have in the same 
work Rembrandt's two preat j^dfls of jiramleiir and 
homt'liness. Rut, besides these qualities, which may 
be .•ipj)reciatcd by ever)'boilN who is abli? to read 
the mind and intentions iif an arti.sl, wo perceive 
another .set of (jualities that can Uc fully uiulerstood 
only by the help of technical knowlcd«;e. As a piece 
of e.\( ( nlion the work is a performance of consum- 
mate jKiwcr. Ill reality, althou‘j,di the plate looks 
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A (.'Ol-NTRY of rufj^cd hills — clollud often wifh 
^ V dwarf oak and ash-trees, and (aowiietl with o|K:n 
moorland, and with the ^^okleii hue *)f the m»i.se nv 
lli<* purple of thcr lu'ather — ami of rivers winding over 
rock>' beds, and reflecting precipitous .slopes where 
the rattle feed, or weather-worn cliffs where trailing 
ivy h.is made its home. (.)ni' i.;ui f.nicy, .standinjj on 
thfsi; rocky tiurace.s, that the 'Titan-'i of old threw 
them lip as baslicnis aj;ain.st some advaiiciiuj fi.»e, on 
whom they hurled the iiii‘;hl\’ fra^pneiits that lie 
embediled far down in the valley yonder. It is a 
place whcie, between rock and im^oilaml, .sleep slope 
and stern elevation, the farmer, save in gentle situa- 
tions, prolils little of his liuslj.indry, for the wind 
swi*eps ov'er tlu; heights, and the tilth runs dowm 
with the heavy rains in the hollow.s. Ibit, just as 
Nature is .somewhat cliurlish. except in v^raiideur and 
beauty and some material resourci-s, t<» her children, 
sfi have they been impelled to create a field of in- 
dustry prr)j)erly their own ; and it was loiij; 
observed that they livial nujrc by the sliuttlc and 
the loom tlian by the sickle aiul the plough, and that 
lliey li\'cd very well by them, and were comfortable 


rich, there is very little labour in it. All the im- 
portant and brilliant parts, the faces and beards, 
the rich vestments, the staff and head-gear of the 
high-priest, are .sketched in a few .strong, wcll-bitleii 
lines, and evidently with ma.sterly rapidity, for work 
of that peculiar character cannot be done .slowly. 
There is not an instant of hesitation, yet the lines 
are so expressive of rich mystery that we believe 
them to be innumerable. As for the background, 
it is nothing more than a filling up of the subject 
ill dark t()ne.s, and could be done at speed, though 
the lines arc thrown in by thou.sands. The reader 
will observe that there arc varieties of quality and 
tone even in those darks which .seem to mean nollr’ng 
but the gloom of the 'I’emplc, and a column or two. 
or a half-visible arch, A performance like this is, 
in original etching, better tifan a month of cautious 
pain.staking, but such scratching is leonine and 
beyond the powers of mediocrity. 

Editor. 
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and wealthy loo. That observant traveller, Defoe, 
wlio journeyed llirough this country more tlian a 
century sinciL ]ieeped in at the houses of the dwellers 
in the Calder Valli'y, and .saw them engaged, Mu.sty 
fellows,* in the processes (jf the cloth-maker s craft, 
and thought the parti -colon red fabrics on the tenters 
near by a new and pleasant spectacle. It may be 
doubted whether the present evidences of that same 
transformed trade, to be seen in the vicinity of the 
manufacturing towns, Would meet with such enco- 
miums from him now. 

Rut, standing even now on the top.s of the hills, one 
can see that the smoke still carls from many seven- 
leenlh -century chimneys, and that quaint roofs are 
there which .sheltered cloth-master and gentleman, 
Roiimlhcail and Clival icr, in the days of the Stuarts 
and of 01iva:r, and even yet in some the remains of 
h.md-looins hang. Approaching nearer, wc sec that 
these lioinesleads, w'hose number plainly show.s the 
wealth of the district two centuries ago, have (juite 
a character of iheir own — a picturesque, .solid, 
thorough-going stone character, udiich, though with 
some parallels, as in the Isle of Wight, for e.xamplc, 
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may yet be said to belong most completely to the 
hills and v'allcys of Yorkshire, Westmoreland, and 
elsewhere in the north country. Approaching by a 
wicket-gate in a low stone wall, across a garden where 
still some quaint things, like lavender or holljdiocks, 
grow ; or. it may be, by a terrace overlooking 
the valley, as at Woodsomc, where crocuses push 
up between the paving-stones ; or perhaps, again, 
through an arched gateway with balls atop, we reach 
the entrance, most generally a porch, with initials and 
date, and some- 
times a coat - of- 
arms or device on 
the lintel, and with 
comfortable seals 
for tired w'ayfarcrs 
within. About 
such entrances we 
usually find some 
curious inscription 
of warning or of 
welcome, attest i ng 
the fondness of 
the seventeenth 
century for pithy 
wisdom or fpiaint 
conceit. I hiis on 
the gateway at 
I ligli Sunderland, 
near 1 lalifax, "Nun- 
quam hanc pulsct 
portam qui violat 
irqiium ; ' on the 
gate-posts of a 
house at Moriey, 
destroyed in iSoi, 

"Porta, Patens esto ! 
nulli c/autians hon- 
estoT at Harkisland 
Hall, where the 
Royalist Sir Rich- 
ard Glcdhill lived, who was slain at llessa}* Abior, 
the moral sa} ing’, "Nunc mca, max hujus, sal postea 
nrscio cnjusl Such houses are of grc)' niillsOMie-grit, 
in large lih^cks, cover(!d with lichens and mosses, 
or with ivy, their mullioncd windows deeply set, 
and with curious carvings on the w.itcr-tables, and 
their high gahles, w ith balls or quaint fmials, giving 
a very pleasing outline to the whole. 

If the place be a simple lujineslead, the porch 
has probably a dovecot over — symbol c»f d«Mne.stic 
felicity bill more often there are Ionic pillars at 
the side, and a chamber for niimiiiients, tir an oratt»ry, 
above, which has a w indow’ with splayed mullioiis and 
a transom, or a whcel-window' of the C'rothic tradition, 
that, but for its later surroundings, might well be of 
the fourteenth century. Th:rre could be no better 
examples of such windows than those at Kerslunv 
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House, Midgicy, and Wood Lane Hall, Sowwby, 
both here illustrated. 

Entering througli the porch to a corridor, we find 
access, on one hand or the other, in the homes of 
the gentry, to the great-hall, or house-body, usually 
a very large cliamber, and not seldom with an oj)en 
roof. Here the principle of the feudal hall, still 
better exemplified in the timber .structures of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire, survives. The chief gallery, 
that of the inin.stiels, is over the corridor by wdiich 

we entered, but a 
gallery usually ex- 
tends round three, 
or even the whole 
four sides of the 
hall, and access is 
gained to it by a 
quaint staircase ; 
the place of the 
dats is at the op- 
posite end, and tlie 
w'ithd rawing- ro(mis 
are beyond. The 
window’ often occu- 
pies one wdude side 
of the chamber, 
find is dividetl by 
mullions and tran- 
soms into many- 
cliamomlcd lights, 
where stained glass 
may yet remain. 
The fireplace is 
alw^^\^s a chief fea- 
ture of the hall, 
but is very varied 
in character. .Some- 
lim(?s there are 
scats within the 
ingle in If.) k, and 
sonicliines the low 
arch i.s clo.sed; the mantel is caived and inlaid, sup- 
])orletl by Ionic [jilasteis or Canalid figures; and, 
al)ove, the royal arms, in pl.isler, often remain, with a 
date, as at New' Hall, Llland, and Ibiwioyde, R.nk- 
island, sometimes with inscriptions, amongst wliich, 

‘ Feare God, Honour ye Kinge,’ and ‘T.aus Deo,’ 
may be cited. I'.lsew here, as at WfU)dsonie, the 
ancient residence of the Kays, and at a jila* <• of the 
Saviles in Halifax, the faiiiil) .irms are found , and in 
one instance, at li;ast, the .inns of some of the roy.il 
cominaiulers are exeeiiled in plaster unoii the walls. 
'The chiimlxa’ is wainscoted in i)ak, in deej>ly sunken 
panels ; and, if the house be maintaine<l, aiul soimr- 
limes even if it be not, (juaiiil oaken furnituie, carvevl 
w'ith flat vine and other patterns, stands lliere ; and 
.sonielimes there arc piwtraits and pictiire.s upon the 
w’alls, as at Kirklecs, Famley, and Woodsomc, where 
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tho of decay has been arrested. At the latter 

hall the portraits are very remarkable, especially two 
luinj^ upon cranes so ^ 

.IS U» turn ab(»ut, 
which illustrate ar- ■' 
inorially the family 
Il lations of a six- ‘ 

I ee n t h »ccn I u ry K ay, ^ 

with many curious ft J 

inscriptions : - . 


‘ rhesc arines yt follow 
111 this w.iy 
\rc kin l«) Woodsoin 
hi lohn Kay. 

'I'liCM* arniis siibsc ribeil 
here so rife, 
an; kin lo Woodsoin 
by his wiffe.* 

It is neeillfss to 
say much of the 
<»thcr rooms in such 
lunises, which are 
variously disposed, 
but a I c m o s t 1 y 
w ai n SCO tod , p ro v i d ed 
with *iuainl firc- 
pl.'ices, and with 
stained ^lass, in 
.some instances, in 
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near Halifax, where a stag and a curious hydra are 
depicted amongst the greenery, and w'hcrc the arms 

of the Earl of 
Exeter (1641) arc 
above the fireplace 
in plaster. 

History'’ and le- 
gend linger long in 
such places. Ever 

^ God* of Israel when 

Newcastle was coin- 
; some shout of 

' 'i' ' * revelry when Fairfax 

fled away. They 
..'j , . w'ill show you at 

/ I'arnley the hat that 

sK, .MiDia.iiY. • Oliver wore, and the 

swords that 1 rcton 


5 ' ... ’ 




tlicir windows. The bed-chambers and ‘solars’ are and Fairfax carried; at humbler places there is a 
ivaclu'd ^'.encrally from the j;allery of the hall, and in gateway, perhaps, through which the Purit,in captain 
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it may be that these IcKeruls back to an earlier 
pcricxl — to the time of the ‘Romans’ (for so the 
peasants sometimes call llie t'atholics), who said 
mass in the hall there ; and the slidint^ panel, and 
the j)riest’s chamber, with the subterranean passaj^e 
beyond, are thinj.js they often tell of. Or, a}.;ain, such 
traditions may belonj^ to a still earlier period, as at 
Kirklees, where a window is shown, thn^u^h which 
they aver Robin 
Hood sent that last 
shaft to mark the 
place where now', 
beneath the ‘little 
Slone.’ he lies bnrieil 
in the woodland. 

lUit, in any case, 
there are s|)irits that 
sigh through the 
chambers when the 
w'iiid blows, or that 
flit across the hall 
in tJie moonshine,- - 
courtly gentlemen 
in wigs and small- 
clothes, and ladies 
in silks and satins, 
or uneasy ghosts 
that drag their weary chains at night in the slair- 
<ascs, or crave at the windows for entrance, as. 
in ‘ Wuthc^ig Heights,’ the uiKjuiet sj)irit of (‘atlu> 
rine Ijnton. At Woodsoine Hall the ghost ol 
Riinminglon, Ilur steward an hottest man who 
married Sarah Kay, ‘aitcilla,’ in ami was 

buried in iCm )/ — was wont to ride by, like the 
Wild Huntsman of the Ihockcii. in full cry with 
a couple of houmls in a leash, until the clergy 
‘laid’ him in a little bathroom over against the 
(pmiciinx beeche': ; ainl later, lliey say, he strutti d 
ab<»iit, Iransfornunl into a robin, looking in at the 
chamber wind«w\s. ( oiicerning all of wliicli the 
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reader may learn more from Canon Hulbcrt's 
'Annals of Almondbury.’ 

Woodsome H.dl, now' the seat of the l^arl (»f 
Dartmouth, is one of the finest examples of York- 
shire seventcenth-ciMituiy liouses, though standing on 
ancient foundations, and having many older parts built 
up in its structure. It is erected upon the mnuaial 
j)lan of a 4uadrangle. with a fountain in the court- 
yard, aiul its ler- 
*. races look river a 

richly-wooded coun- 
try of lull and vale. 
Farnley Hall, cele- 
brated as the head 
: ijUarters of Tunier, 

when he |)ainled Ins 
Wh.irfedale pictures, 
and where a huge 
number of hi.s w orks 
may lie seen, ha.s 
much that is (|uaint 
and go* 1(1 ill its 
architecture, t hough 
tile *)lder |)ortions 
are i>vei shadowed 
by a modern hoii.se. 
Bowling Hall, mar 
Jh:ulf*)rd, Oakwell, lu;.!! I)iw\sl)ury (tlie ‘ I'ield Head’ 
(»f ‘ Shirley and a host (»f h*.»uses in and about the 
Calder Valley .iml elsewhenr, rciiiain, sadly fallen, 
of them, from their olil estate, as pictiiresijue 
memorials of the soc.’t ty and the art of a foriiu.r age. 
riu: architect, the anti(|uary, (»r lh»‘ artist, will here 
find much to inti‘rest Jiiin, and he cannot fail to 
uhseivc that tile sevciitei.iilli eei'lniy hou.ses of 
^'orkshire have a ch.ir.icler almost their own, — a 
character that hannoni.ses well with the .‘trikin;.; as 
pec! of the gicat hills and di ep \allc\s amid which 
they stand. 

John I.LVl.AM). 
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A HHRWICKSHIRli LANDSCAPH. 

IJY THOMAS SCOTT. 


M r. SCOrr is a Scottish painter of cjreat 
y)idmisc. lie was born at Selkirk in 1854, 
and beyjan to exhibit in 1S77 with the Scottish 
Academy. He has c nritribnled now ami then to 
the London exliibitioiis, and even on their crowded 
walls his work has been noticed lor its slerlinyj 
artistic cpialiiies *>f balance and riy^htness in all 
that has to do with line. 'I'he landscape we repro- 
duce was ))ainteil ni:ar Mellowlees, He rwick shire. 
It hull},; last autumn in the Water-colour lixhibi- 


tion of the Royal Scottish Academy, where it was 
jidmired for the .sober harmony of its colour and 
the fine coherence of its line. 'I’he di.strict from 
which the subject was taken is exposed and wind- 
swept. The trees all lean in one direction, bent 
well over by the prcvailinj^ wind, and this helps to 
oive the jiictiirc its curious unity. Mr. Scott has 
occasionally painted in oil, but at present he de- 
votes him.self to the liL;hter medium, in which this 
Berwickshire landscape is painted. 


JAMliS CLARKli HOOK, R.A. 
III. 


T }ll{ fri(*nds who so viijoroii.sly dissuaded Mr. 

Hook from buildinc; himself a hcju.se amon^ 
the fii-trees of Witlcv Hill were able (in the words 
of a homely sayiii}.^! ‘ lo sec. farther into a millstone 
than the man wh(» pecks it.* The vision of lniaT;ina- 
tion bciny; of a loni’.er ran^e, abejut 1859 thehou.se 
* Pine Wood* became an accc.»inplished fact. 

'Phe year before, its owner had ay^ain been at- 
tracted by (dovclly, and had painted then* the well- 
known Luff AVy, which became a viiy popular 
picture, and elicited from Mr, Ruskin some hciirty 
praise and ‘infinite thanks.’ These must ha\e been 
the more acceptable, as in the same number of 
his AV/c.y lie sa>vs of another wtirk, ‘ One may 
write R.A. after one’s name and not b(' able to 
paint a i^utler.’ He .sees in the bij:^ boy (who 
has, 1 think nevertheless, a rather laiii^uid look 
about him) a touchiii}; re.semblance to ‘the hclmet- 
Icss, unsworded, unarinoiircd men of .Marathon ;* 
and on Mr. Hook’s authoritx we learn that this 
youth was the son of (diaries Kiii'jsUys nurse, 
then livirifT in the' villaj^e. 'Phis pieliin! (partly, 1 
think, becaiKse it possesses the never- failinyj recom- 
mendation to public favour* a child doinjx man’s 
work) has been enj^raved aiul litli<^};raphed and even 
c hnjinolitho^irapheil 1 believe ; .so let us hope that in 
one form or other it brij.jliten.s the walls and the 
hearts in homes whose inmates will never yet a 
ylimpse of such a sea, nor the little lads aspire to 
the honour of hiffiny a boat uilh their own hands. 

We ii.iu.st return for a moment to 1857, that 
we may not overlook the production of a finer 
jiicture than the ijrecediny, The Cotist-hoy Ciathcriug 
It was painted on Lundy Island, and will be 
remembered, I dare .saj', liy some of my readers, 
either as one of the most original jiicturcs in the 


l^xhibition of 1858. or as the magnificent etching 
which graced the (!lub work of |867.* Lundy is 
still a birds’ paradi.se. Remote from most of the 
disturbances and dangers of the main land, (jiills, 
Razcji*- bills. Guillemot. s, ami Gannets, nestle by thou- 
sands in favoured spots, filling the air witli discordant 
cries iiml every lcd};e of rock with their variegated 
The scarlet - billed Puffins loo peer comically 
from the rabbit-burrows lliey have usurped for tlu* 
use of their families, and defy their rightful owners. 
Hggs are the object of the perilous feats of climbing, 
immortalised in the picture, and are taken partly for 
Citing and partly to .sell to naturalisLs. 'Phe boy 
who, willi a long-handled net, is about to rob the 
nest of the Kittiwake circling round him with screams, 
is slung to tlie end of a ropi* and dangles at a sick- 
ening height above the sea, which, foaming angrily 
at such .stout resistance, flings its blue waves at the 
boulders. On a ledge of the sheer preeijiice just 
above the egg-gatherer, .stjuals his companion grip- 
ping the ro])e with iron hands, and on another ledge 
stands a basket -full of the eggs already taken. A 
single slip, a cut in the rope from a sharj) edge of 
granite, or the slighte.st symiJtom of giddiness, and 
the Kittiwake is avenged. Then she may whirl about 
the mangled mass far below, till it is washed away 
and she .soars up to warm her eggs again. 'Po the 
lover of the .sea and its birds, as well as tlie lover of 
art, a jjrint of the etch'iig i.s precious. How much 
more so must be the picture to its fortunate owner ! 

I have before me a letter from the artist to his 
wife dated from his lodging in Lundy lighthouse ju.st 
after his arrival. Directly he had reached Clovelly, 

* A reproduction from the first slate of this etching was 
given in the Fcbiuary number. 
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he says, he had been pounced upon by one of his 
young sea-faring friends who, having told him that a 
rival was already engaged, got the iniich-covetcd post 
of his escort to the island. ‘When poor Johnny 
Cruse heard of this he “ busted " out a-crying, and 
this cost me a shilling as I'm weak about boys.* 
* Kiss iny two,' the writer continues, ‘and tell Allan 
that a fine Shoveller Duck which flew against the 
light aiul killed himself, is on the table before me. 
Hroakfast is ready — some fine TuHins’ eggs. . . . 
Mm res' eggs are delicious and gulls' very good.* 

It was at ‘ Tine Wcjod * that the two young I b;oks 
grew old enough ti) find that the lines had fallen 
unto them in pleasant places. Leaving l.ondon 
almost before they had disco\ercd the nnsatisfactor\' 
nature of Kensington Gardens, or had bt gim to won- 
der whether birds nested among, the smoky brandies, 
they had nothing to regret when tluy Ibiiiul them- 
.selves in Suirey. At Wit Icy they could revel to 
their hearts' 
content in tlu! 


dosed to everything but what they call ‘the main 
chance.' He had been taught by his own father to 
stuff birds very creditably, and thus to hive them. 
In his turn, therefore, hv. conhl teach his boys by 
slow degrees and by the judicious use of a gun, t In- 
differences between the notes and plumag.e of tin- 
iimuinerable visitors ti> the ganlen, from the flock of 
Cros.sbills which once |)aid them a passing visit, to tlie 
tinv warhh.Ts wliich emssed the sea every year, l*i 
tell them with sweet voice that spring was at hand. 
Thus with the help of his companionship and leech- 
ing, the boys soon became familiar with all the livini; 
things about them. With J\olKttsifN Critsoe as a text- 
book, they sought to rival llial mariner’s adveiilures ; 
while having inherited a lovi- fur water, liny look 
to it as naturally as young spanic^ls. 

It was always a peculiarity of this singularly 
original family, that as much as might be, they ke]jt 
together, 'fill the time came for the boys to go to 

scluiol, it war. 
seldom, if ever. 


deliglits a real 
country life 
offers to l‘'ng- 
lisli boys, and 
we may im- 
a g i n e I h e 
young I.on- 
doners roaming 
in ecstasies 





that their p.i- 
I cuts w ent away 
cm tlieir )eaily 
travels witlioiil 
Vlieiii ; fur Mis. 
] l(.»ok, a.s a mat- 
ter of CuUI.se, 
fU com pan ied 
her husband 


over pine- wood . 

anil common, 
cross-bc^w in 


ON Tin. II \Ki».\.N<.Kii rierui. 



almo.'t e\ery- 
whi'Vt.. 

It' the li-,1 


liand aiul ready for a .slr.iy shot at a sciiiirrel or riiig- 
du\ e. J'he falher and irmtlier, though prudent jieuple, 
were without that fidgetiness in the inid.sl of which 
.sume pour cliildreii are brought iij) and .illugi tlier 
w illiout the fil-se jiridc so infinitely worse. I hey cuuld 
disc riininate betwivn real and iinaginaiy daiiger.s, 
and while they interdicted perilous aiiiiiseinent.s, they 
allow ed as iniicli freedom as jiossible, \\ inking at 
escajiade.s w^hich, at tlie hands of parents U s.s wTe 
and more selli.sli, would have met with eufidign 
jiimi.shment. While their in.sli iiction .somewlial re 
seiiibled that of the old rersians. who taught llic:ir 
children ‘to draw the bow’, to ride, and sjieak the 
liTilli,' they made friends and cc.mstant ci.mjianions 
of their .soii.s, teaehing them to be above ';enlility 
and grandeur, ijuite content that they should grow' 
Uj) to be strong, stiaiglitforward Knglish geiilleiiun, 
able to till n tlieir hands to almost anything without 
fear of ruffled dignity. 

Their father was not inscn.siiile to the pleasures 
of some knowledge of natural history, nor to the 
gootl influence on the mind of a elo.se and real 
aec-iuaintanee with that glorious creation in the midst 
of which so many move with their eyes and ears 


of his [lictnres which will ai)pc:*ar at the end of 
tins life is referred to. a gema.il idea r»f tin.* i.xti iit 
of these annual jc.iuiney.s will be gathered. I’uller 
details of loi'alit)’ I may not give, jc.)r tlie jireci^e 
desiiiuition in eai.h year is always a inaUer spoKeii 
tif with some relicenei;-. A., the artist eirlebiity 
increased, lie w«»uld have lieen lormenled Ij\ e.v:- 
cui>.ic/ni.-.ls anil iimlalors, if the wheat abouis e»f la’s 
favourite haunts had -been divulged. Ilis relit enn; 
on tlu\ point once letl to a c uiioiis n suit. .\ rejmrt 
got aljout llial lit* was hilling from his creililcas, 
and Inriiig very diligentb' t in ulated by hi.s neigh- 
bours with the /.est which neighboins lia\e in 

.such charitable tic.eupation.s, it readied in lime the 
ears of a friend living at some distance, llonified 
and grimed, he jmt his ('lit'cpie-Iiooj-; in Ids poe kirt. 
aiul luiiried over to reliiwa the temporary emI.Mi ras^. 
meiil, as he imag iieel it, cif the poor Wit lev aiti^i, 
whose home he found w ithout the; man in povM .s- 
sioii. ami in a very diffeieiil stale from wli.it he had 
e\ peeti'd. 

Laughable stoiics teil.-; IMr. Hook of lii.'^ e:.- 
pediinls to escape the flattering but most unwel- 
come attentions of sight-seei.s aiitl others. ( hi one 
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nr»r acldinj; to liis carcfiilly-kcpt natural-history notes, 
but deep in the paj^es of anotlier well-thumbed book. 
This was full of his own drawin;;s, ranjrinj^j in imporl- 
ain e from the first idea of* Pine Wood * to the plan of a 
hen's nest, or an improvcrntMit in a penstock, together 
willi lists (»r «|uantities and all sf)rts of calculations, 
rhis book shows us the man in another of hi.s many 
characters, for it might well belong to some master 
builfler, gifted with a ipiality rare in that profession 
— originality. 'J'horoughly practical ami well versed 
in many of the technicalities of architecture— anxioms, 
as he puts it, to 'build for eternity/ our friend deter- 
mined that nom/ but the veiy best materials should be 
useil, anil that the lunise should be double-timbered 
throughout. So he rode to and fro on his marc 

* black Ikss/ designing, overseeing, and using his 
own brains, as far as possible, instead of other 
peoples'. On Saturdays that gay young animal 
carried an ad 

dition to lier 
biinlcn in the 
shape of a 
heavx bag of 
cash wherewith 
to pay the 
workmen ^ and 
a rev<dver to 
prevent it 
changing hands 
on the lonely 
and once no- 
torious Ports- 
mouth R(.Kid. 

'Ihus grew 

• Silveil)eck' towards completion under the guidance 
of a far-seeing man. And perhaps as wo read about 
him, some may call to mind a fine i)assjige in The 
Seven Lantps of A nhitednn': - 

• ‘ Kvi ry hiiin.an .rniion gains in lionour, in grace, in .all 
true inagnifici-ni’c, hy its regard t<» things that are to come. 
It is the far sight, the quiet and c onfident ptitienec, that, 
above all other altrilmles, separate man from man, and near 
liirn to his Maker ; and there i:i no action nor art uliose 
m;ijt:sty we may not measure by this test. 1’hirrefore, when 
we hiiild, let us think we build for ever. Let it not be for 
present delight, nor for i>resenl use alone ; let it be such work 
as our descendants will thank us for, and let us think, as we 
lay stone on stone, th.'it a time is m come when those .stone.s 
will be lield sacred because our hands have touched them, and 
that nicui will s;iy, as they look upon the labour and wrought 
substance of lliom, “ See ! this our fatlu-rs did for us.'* ' 

Ilc>\v different this kind of building from the 
mixUnn contract, where one man, being desirous 
to house liimself notably, first employs anotlter to 
describe and to draw him a brick box with copious 







* The artist seems loThavc departed altogether from the ordi- 
nar>^ routine, and to have been ver>' fortunate in liis builder ! 


stucco cmbcdlishments — columns Corinthian, porticos 
Ciolhic, and greyhounds couchant, while that man 
binds a third (under .severe penciltic.s) to throw the 
materials together in so many weeks, with .some 
semblance of cohesion ! 

.Shall we inquire what was the realisation of Mr. 
Hook'.s mental ideal (besides his hou.se) as he sat by 
the farm-well } I will try to describe it. I'he farm- 
house still .stands intact, but the kitchen and the 
rooms above have been thrown together to form a 
lofty .studio for i)ainting cattle. I'Vom time to time 
oul-buildings Iiave been added to the farmyard and 
barn till they join the wall of a capacious kitchen- 
garileii, where you .shall find in its season every 
variety of apple, pear, and plum, with a good 
store of other fruits. On higher ground round the 
house and in the opjiosite direction is a pleasure- 
garden, full r>f the herbaceous plants, old-fashioiuxl 

flowers, and 
coniferous, in- 
terspersed with 
ileciduous trees. 
In these, black- 
caps and Night- 
ingales lead a 
feathered choir 
so admirable 
and varied that 
it seems as if 
all the songsters 
of spring liad 
been attracteil 
by such ])Iea- 
sant quarters, 

and were exerting themselves to pay with cunning 
music for board and nesting-room so much to their 
liking. .Surely, never ilid birds so congregate or sing 
so lustily ! A well-shaven law n leads to the ha-ha, and 
thus ends all formality, for the pasture - land and 
jdanlations allure the eye gently to field and wood 
till it re.sts on the ridge of Ilindhcad. 

The wilder part of the estate surrounds a lusithcr- 
covered hill, one of a scries beloved of the Night- 
hawk.s, three of which arc known as ‘ 'I'he Devil's 
Jump.s.’ Thes(‘ pcxuliar cones guard the edge of a 
great stretch of barren, turfy country (where a heath- 
fire lately raged for many weeks together), trending 
away to the woods i»f Moor Park and Waverley, 
jdaccs both, of very old association. 

The 'beck/ from which the estate is named, is 
now it.s chief feature, and does far more than idly 
play with miniature falls and rapids downi the 
‘ Spenser Dell* — for .so the bucolic friend had named 
the hanger or ravine. None knew better than Mr. 
Hook the infinite beauty latent in water, and no one 
has been more fond of representing it. A look at 
the liny rivulet and it.s parent springs, had shown 
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him that it could and should be made lo quadruple 
the beauty of his new estate ; adding, bcsitlcs, that 
element of sport for which ho has the instinctive 
linglish love as strongly as any man I know, though 
he will seldom acknowledge it to strangers. l\y 
means of a hydraulic ram hidden away under a 
thicket of bramble and ivy, he made the rivulet, 
almcvst at its birth, do the tisoful work of supplying 
the house with pure, inexhaustible water, and even of 
feeding a fountain on the western lawn, hollowing 
its okl channid from tlie ram through rushes and 
Marsh Marigolds, it reaches a pool in the widening 
of the dell, wliere the swirls <^f the trout continually 
ilisturb a lovely inverted landsc.ai>e fornu?d of trees 
and tangled banks and the cumuli sailing away into 
the blue heavens beneath our feet. In the reflections 
of oak and ha/el, -Mid covered every aiitunin by their 
fiillen leaves, lies at its last moorings a cumbrous 
old boat which 
was brought for 
use in some 
picture fr<Mn 
t h e n o i s e 
of rorisinouth 
Harbour to this 
silent ])ond. 

'rumbling fus- 
sily down a 
sleep bank, the 
beck spreads 
over some shal- 
lows beloved 
by the fry an<l 
consequently by 
their enemy the 
Heron, who often leaves the imjire.ssion of his great 
claws to mock th(! slux^ter creeping down at daybreak, 
while all tiur time the gaunt spoil-sport is far away 
at W'averley. sleepily digesting. At the far side of 
a second and .still more secliuled poml is an encr- 
shot mill, whi.re not only can corn be groiiiul, but 
edge-tools sharpened and logs sawn u]» for winter 
filing. N(a\, as if ashamed at liaving had anything 
to do with such prosaic things as cog-wlu'els, the 
brook crosses the lane and hurriedly hides itself in 
a thicket of the tallest bracken you shall find in a 
summer day’s ramble, whence, having icrovered its 
])lacidness, it creeps into the last pond <){ all. Here 
lurk experienced lwo-i)ounders, who f.leiide y<>ur 
‘ Yellrtw JUiu’ and ‘Jenny Spinner;’ and Iiere, from 
the midst of the furze and brakes, come the pleasant 
notes t)f Llie Sedge-bird and Reed-sparrow in contrast 
to the liarshcr music of the distant mili-race. After 
lliis the brook is fice of all restraint, and bustles 
happily away beneath the brow of ‘ Hutlermilk Hill * 
over the border of Hook-land. 

My readers may remembe- that in iS/cS Mr. Hook 


was represented at the Academy by onb'^ one picture, 
a circumstance which, with this cxccpti«)n, had not 
occurred since |S.|S. The subject <if the work in 
queslii.in was-/ ('oral L'is/tcr, A ma/Ji. A companion 
picture, La Vetulcmmia, Sarrjana, w'hich ne\ er went to 
the Academy, was privately exhibited w ith the Amalfi 
subject at Mr. 'f. (). Harlow’s just before the pictures 
were sent in. All the great and little studios are 
then thrown open, and friends and aapiaintancrs 
innumerahle, and their friends and acquaintances, 
throng to the show, each ecpiipiuxl with some more 
or less flaltcTing and more or less singular criticism. 
In the ease i»f Mr. Hook ami the old frieml who 
lent him his sliulio, the show used to ti'rminale in a 
grand oyster siipjKM*. at which many of their mutual 
friends among the R.A.'s and A.U.A.’s j)iTff)rmed 
feats of .skill ami endurance. Jt w'as a grand occa- 
sion for cli.iff, that oyster supper, and fi>r a deluge 

of the conver- 
sation only to 
b(? heard in pc'r- 
fectioii among 
artists, wl 4 >, as 
Mr. Hook saj's, 
never resort to 
* riii^ weather.’ 

I hir tw'o pic- 
tures I iiave 
mentioned re- 
sulted from a 
residence of 
sevt'r.d m«>nlhs 
ill Italy dining 
the autumn 
ami winter of 
1877 -H. It was a jcnirney typical of tliose made by the 
entire family in company, ami the last in which b«»lh 
sons accompanied tin-ir parents, .^ai/ana was the ori- 
ginal home of the Napole»)ns, ami to lhn,e like Mr. 
Ho(.»k who revel in Italian scener\' the country between 
that place ami the neighbouriiii; I .erici was everything 
that could be desired. Ai I.eiici the Hooks liveil hir 
weeks, roughing it lo their luMits’ content, hut rallu r 
at a lo.ss lo gel food whose rompo.-itit^n ineludetl 
any nourishing ingredients without oil. .At last tlu-\' 
struck, and knowing Allan’s seafaring talent for 
cookery, promoted him to the galley, where ht' 
acquitted liiinself with mmli (list Imt ion. After .1 
winter in Kriine they returned to l^^gl.lllll in the 
early sjjiing, taking wiih them as iiu-iiH iitos ;i 
Nightingale, a Tattle Owl, and a goovllx* <'>lli’CtioM 
of large, ijugiiacioiis lizards, fliese were atkied to 
lh<^ ‘ Silverbeck ’ menagerie, soim what the d.is- 
comfitine of the old cook w lio atti nJed to the various 
pets. ‘ 1 don’t mind attendin’ to any of Mr. Hry’s 
Ihiiigs,’ she said in her broadest Surre)*, ‘but I di»n’l 
call them lizards dumb things — I calls them varmint.* 
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roiidor iii.iy like to hr. introduced to the 
M liiii I look,’ as tluy are sometimes called, and 
chiefly to its head, as he is to be found at home, 
eitlier in his hii-He and comfortaldo house, or in the 
smallest of Coniish cottai;cs standing actually in the 
spray of every roU|.;h sea. lie has rambled far and 
widi? ovin the Lbnted Kini;;dom, and to Norway, 
Holland, It.ily, and h'r.ince ; ami his rambles, let us 
ho|)e, are ihjt yet ended. Ihit, if we wish to see him 
at his hap|»iirst, we must find him eitlu-r with spud 
or ;.;im in liand at ‘ Silverbeck,’ or wipin^t^ the salt 
i.r).stal4 from his picture at old Steplien bond’s. 

His I.niidon aecjuaintances Ins friends know 
bitO r) liavi* SMinelimes asked him how he ‘kills time 
in the e«»uiitry ’ when he is not at w<.)rk, and he an- 
swers, with much amusement, ‘ Why, J haven’t /at// 
tiim* eiiou^Ji. I have not a moment t*) si)are.’ Often 
in the week he coim:s into tin; .si.\ -o’clock ‘supper' 
uttial}' lin;(l out, and that without haviuj^ .so much as 
loiiehed a bni.sh .since iinjiniii^L;. 

‘James has such an active mind,’ says Mrs. Hook, 
‘that there is alwaxs some n(;w .scheme on foot.* She 
IS ri;r,ht. Suddenly - -unexpectedly, master, imm, and 
horses, swoop down iijxin some part of the lami aiul 
wtirk there with hi;.;h-pressure enerj^yy till the par- 
tinilai imjiroveinont or ctui.sl ruction (now and then 
destruction, 1 rei^rcl to .say,} Is accomplished, 'fhe.sc 
raids on the part tjf tin* painter arc a safety-valve 
for eiierp.ies wliicli, without a .safety-valve of some 
sm't, would very likeK* become tlan^eruus eitlier to 
liimself or other people. Knowing this 1 asked him 
one da\’ what profession he w'tuild have liked next 
bc'^t to the one w hich has ;p‘ven him so much lilierty, 
and he answered, * I have a j^neat weakness for a 
louse i‘nd, and cnuld never stand beinj^' tied in. I 
couldn’t have stoud an ordinary lifi* ; it wc’iild 
been the death of me. but I should have liked any 
life susceptible ol variety. If I had not been a 
painter I s!n.>uld have liked to have been a smu^l4l(!r 
or a farmer. I .should have j^ot tired of the sea, 
for \*ou can’t work vour own will there. I think if 
1 were to have all niy lifi; over a^^'lin, witli four times 
the success and four limes the ha|)pine.ss, and the 
etunlilion was that i should spend six months :it 
school * I slu)iilil say, “ No.”' 

'I’hosc who remember J«)hn T.inn<?ll at llie cul- 
minatini; juunt of his bodily and mental powers will 
jii.rhapsbe struck with a certain resemblance between 
the two artists. 'I'hey will recall how eaiefnlly he 
used to superv ise his brewin”', sitting; hy die vats for 
hours on his oM camp-.stool and then in the miildle 
of the inorninj^ triuh^^c; away with liis stout .stick to 
the cdj;c (»f Iiis estate to lake a look at his caipenlcr 
or liardencrs. They w ill remember hou' cveiythiiij^ of 
the sli)_yhtest imimrtancc w'as done under hi.s own cyc^ 
sometimes partly with hi.s own hands. Indeed, be- 
tween the masters of ‘ Silverbeck ' and ‘ Redstone ’ 


arc several other points of rc.semblancc. There is the 
same impetuous and intolerant hatred of routine and 
conv'entionality, the same intense love of freedom of 
Conscience and belief, the same impatience of control 
by despotisms yreat or little. There i.s the same 
huinble-niinded and sincere rcvercnci? for revelation 
a.s apart from tradition ; and lastly the .same emi- 
nently practical turn of mind, not without the far 
si^yht that disliniyuishe.s the inventor from the me- 
chanic. In each case the painters wt;re impelled by 
an energy .so potent that, whether in their work or 
their amn.semciils, lliey .seemed to realise Mulready's 
maxim, who said we .should apfiroacli each undcr- 
lakin^y as if it wer(; our last. John Limu;ll himself 
ini|.;hl well havi; uttered the follow inj; words: — *1 
think it is a ';oo(l tiling to leave \ *>ur work from time 
to time (lmin,Ly the day, and to run out to .see the 
work that is in projyress outside. I'lic sharp, clear 
atiimsphere and the feelinjy oi Nature i;ets d(nvn 
your finders, and on to your c.inv'as. You come in 
straiLjht from Nature, ycjur hr.iifi revived by the 
fresh air.’ 

Mr. Hook derives e.special delight from makin;^ and 
stockin*; a new fish-pond. It is a ju'ece of j)ractical 
engineerin{.j to which he treats hiin.self now and tlu'U, 
and it taxes the united penvers of the whole establi.sh- 
ineiit. Then is the lime to find him clad in liis blue 
breton l)onnet and homes])iin knicku'bockcrs, shoiitinj; 
his diia;clions, }.;csiicnlalinp; with hi.s handbill, putliiiL: 
his own shoulder to a carl, or haulim^; a rope with his 
team of Surrey labourers. 'I'hen may you sec him 
chaflin^; them into renewed exertions or, as hap- 
[lened at the makinj; of pond No. 7, fairly convulsed 
with lani^hlcr when two of his best men who weri* 
inajc.stically showin^^ .some new' hands how to wheel 
.sand acro.ss a deep cuttinj^, rolled off the plank, .sand, 
barrows and all, into llii; .slii.sh beneath, and lay tluai; 
;dl a-sprawl and a-spliiller ! 

A .sr(’nc e\a:n more pictiircsiiue and diaracleristic 
is occasionally affordeil w’lieii it is decreed that a tree 
near the house has outgrown its .situation. If the 
tree i.s a fine one cutting down must be avoided, and 
if it is large and heavy the ‘Clan Hook’ and their re- 
tainers prepare themselves for great exertions. After 
a flay or two of careful excavation and much kwerage, 
masters aial men, with a mighty ‘Vo! heave hoi’ 
strain their .strong sinews to get the great toppling 
mass upon tin; trolly, .so that a horst; can draw it to 
its new position. Ticklish work it is and long about, 
while the chances arc small of its succeeding in tliC 
end. But llic master won’t hear of failure, and those 
who have witne.s.sed a trans[)lantalion at ‘Silverbeck’ 
liavci wondered at hi.s cncrg>' of action, language and 
expedient, his extraordinary excitement and his con - 
centration on the w'ork. It is more, indeed, as if he 
were raising from its hiding-place in a hostile country 
a great treasure -chest, and every moment worth a 
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life, than merely shifting an overgrown fir-tree from 
one pari of his garden to another. 

Shall we take a turn with him round the o\d farm 
ami onwards, to sharpen our appetite for the inva- 
riable twelve-o’clock dinner? Beginning with the 
poultry, he shows us the best prize strains of Indian 
Game and Coloured Dorkings, and we notice that 
‘Build for eternity* seems to have been his maxim 
even with the fowl-houses. Kvorything is .solid, well- 
proportioned and costly. He evitlently pay.s a high 
price for this branch of his amusements. Passing the 
very well where he dcterininctl upon buying the pro- 
pert)', we come t«) the walled garden ; but if wo .shut 
our eyes we might fancy ourselves in a far different 


certainly dimini.shed, but .so, without doubt, has tlu: 
beauty of the place. ‘ Opening out ’ aiul levelling 
have d(jne their invariable work. It is the old slot y 
of Horticulture against Nature, tlu^ enil of which 
may bi; found by the broail walk in Kegi.Mit’s Patk. 
The prosperous, retired tradesman, who, when visitors 
were announced at his country-seat, u.sed to say with 
l»ridc, ‘James, turn on the waterfall,* merely carried 
matters a littli! fiirrher. Moss -clotted banks rich 
with the priceless handiwork of centuries, rich in ok! 
hazel-. Stubbs, in primroses aiul hart’s -tongue, ami 
grey roots tangled in the amber sand so beloved (jf 
its furred populace - all must be swept away to save 
a few ‘ her biiceoiis ’ polys\'llables from a stray nibble 
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place, for we hear the cries of a small flock of half- 
tainc .seagulls. Here he discfiurses on * (jvilden Pip* 
pin.s,’ ‘ Blenheims,’ and a host of other varieties, and 
of all the mysteries of fruit-tree marriage, with which, 
indeed, he is even more familiar than his gardener. 
Dropping a bullfinch with quick shot, he speaks of 
its ravages among the buds and of the actual 
iiecc.ssity of keeping down the beautiful bird. Then, 
leaving the garden, we go onwards thrf»ugh an open 
orchard, and htue again he holds his gun in readlnes.^, 
lest we kick out of the long grass tme of his arch- 
enemie.s-— the rabbit.s. He tells u,s how. for years, 
netting, and gun, and trap, and wire, and ferret, have 
failed to insure the .safety of his young trees or clum[)s 
of flowers, but that now he thinks he has hit upon a 
plan which promises success. It consi.sts of clearing 
out the undergrowth of the plantations and demolish- 
ing altogether some of the mo.st populous banks. As 
a result of this dra.stic expedient the rabbits have 


and the trees that remain must stand hencclortli on 
conical stilts, as if they had hem set down by 
‘ Gluiui-lalclitch * from some? Ihobdignagiaii t*)y- 
bo.x. 

(iriunbling at the demolitifni of the okl bank.s, we 
folknv our guide by a pool fringed by a thicket of 
y*)ung willows whose shoots are the brightest car- 
mine, and then, crossing the mail, we appnxich a 
((iiaint, old-fa''hioned house. It is full of angles and 
gable.s and .suiTounded I))* aviaries ami rabbit liousrs, 
everything showing the presenci; of a Iovi*t of animal*, 
ami birds. '1 Jii.s w.is once llu: ‘Star,’ but now Mr. 
Hook’s first grandchild (Bryan’s son), in the nursm y 
upstairs, looks widi astonishment on the while beard 
and ruddy countenance. 

Away again from ‘ Heefolds,* w'c cross anotlier 
road ill time to sec many benches being c.irried intu 
a Itirge sludio-Iikc room flanked by substantial cot- 
tages and until space for about two hundred people. 

\ 
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'I'hc cnj^ravinj^ of Sir John Milhiis' portniit of fllad- 
stmn.- Iiani4s at the end above the platform instead 
of its usual place at ‘ Silverbeck/ for Chiirt has a 
' Liberal Association,* and the Association meets to- 
nij^ht, with our host as chairman, to the confusion of 
I jird Salisbury and all Tories. l'\ir above us, rui the 
vi’iy suniinit of ‘ IJuttcnnilk Hill,' is the * sky hut.* 
rh..ti-hed with thick heath, each of the four sides is 
siin|>Iy a jpeal window, 
rania t an be seen and 
1*1 Mid (»f h'rensham. 


accessible for the frequent use that was originally 
intended. 

But wc must have a look at * Sandbrow.* So, after 
a brisk walk along the lane, wc turn up a newly 
made drive, and in a .situation so exceedingly beau- 
tiful that wc are .smitten with sudden envy, wc come 
iqxin the cottage Mr. Hook has just built his elder 
son overlooking the l*)wcst of the chain of pemds. 
'I'hns wc find that the family hoUl together as clo.sely 
still as when the .sons followed their parents’ wan 

A. II. 1‘Al.MKU. 


srj that a complete 'ik)' pano- 
to the nruthwaifls the (irirat 
't he hut. howeverr, i'. too in- dcrings years ago. 

( ro he continued.) 
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Till', new RJillerics :it the Hrirish MieiCiun, built nut tif funds 
h fi l)y Mr. Willi. im While and r.ille»l alter hjs name, were 
shn\Mi the III a Saiuiday in .Marcli In visitors iiivitinl by the 
Trusters, and ihiown open lo the public the following, week. 
.Mr. White, who lived in IMooinsIniry uhen the .Museum was 
Sribb'd, cabin'd, iitui coiiliii'd' in Monta};uc House, died in 
i8j t, devisiiiR the whole of his landed and person.d ]unperty lo 
the TTusu es of the Ib iiish Museum afiei ihc death of his wife, 
and chilli, with ilic esjnesscd wish that the money should be 
spent ill budding;. After the ileath of the testator's widow, 
liliy-si.\ ycai-i later, when ihe Museum Trustee-* came into 
IKisicssioM, the property amouiiud to yi.yScj/,, minus, hmvcver, 
the T'reasury lax foi legacy tliily of the ‘ tiilliiia ’ sum of fijcKi/. 
T he beuuest lias liei-n e.\peiuied on a Idock rif buildinj' which 
now liouses llie I'rinl and Drawiii); 1 )(*partment, newspaper 
looms, woiknioiiiN /or the Maniiseiipl l)cpartmeni, and the 
two larRc exhibition ;;alleries and .inte-rooiii wherc-.in arc now 
dis])l;iyed the Japanese draw’ings bou>,dit in iS8i <if the well- 
known c«»llettor and omnoisseiir, \rr. Anderson, and the rollec- 
lions of j;lass and of ceramics, which have recently been so 
immiiii f ml) cmiLlied by Mr. l‘ranU>*, Mr. Hrury Foriiuiin, and 
Mr. II. F. Willett. The sutpliis funds rcinainiii); after the 
< oiiipleiioii of this buildinji liavc l>een wisely applied towards 
the expenses of the gallery for the ili.s|)lay of the remains 
of the llaliLarnassus .M.-iiisoleiini, so lorivt left out in the cold. 

I .nnj.» residence in Tokio, where he practised as a siir;ieon, and 
was aftarhed to the lUiiish i.e^ation, j^ave to Mr. Anderson 
e\<.i'piion.d uppnrtiiiiity for (he study and ar(|nitement of 
Japanese art, and his recent ‘Treatissc on the Fidorial Art <if 
Japan ’ i.s accepted as .'uithoritative. Of the drawings obtaincsi 
Iroiii his collection, a choice series of about three hundred has 
l)een rhronologic.'iUy arranged by Mr. (.'olvin in the exhibition 
gallery ol his department, elucidated by a handbook compiled 
from Mr. Anderson’s monograph. The earliest date is the 
beginning of the twelfth century, in a kakimono painted by the 
Kmperor llwei Tsuiig, with an eagle jessed wiili sc.^rlet ; the 
l.itest are the irresistibly comic or grotesquely fantastic and 
im.'iginary figuie subjects by famous artists of this century, 


Toslilfj .Shi rei, Sumwgoshi, Hiro-na.'a, Hokusii, or Maki 
Chokii .Sai ami Hogrn, together with studies of animals and 
birds and lisli by Inagaki, Kiii-hd, T‘u<yci, and others ; ex- 
amples of extpiisite observation and delicate manipulation. 
The earlier specimens belong to the (.'hincse school, out of 
which the Japanese developed their own distinctly liner and 
mtirc arlistir style in the lilieenth cent in y. T he ceramics, 
which, with the famous Slade collection of glass, furnish forth 
thcMither exhibition galleiy, are also chronologically arranged 
and well seern for the first lime. Mr. ^’orlnuln^ fiimous lamp 
from the Mo.sipic of (Tniar, dated 1540, has been generously 
added to the wares of Damascus, and the objects from the 
roiintainc sale, and Mr. Kraiiks’ gift of Majolica, arc proini' 
nent among the Italian ceramics. Mr. Willett’s i)otn*ry and 
stoticw'ure, and Mr. Frank's Chelsea and other china of native 
fahric, have bi ought the English collection into great complete 
ness ; while Lady (Tiarlotte .Schicibcr’s recent bequest has en- 
riched the Fiench section, (beat care has Iji-en bestowed 
upon the anangemenl and general setting forth of all the 
precious objects in the new galleries ; and it is to be hoped the 
disci iniinating public will avail ihemselves of the labours of 
Mr. Franks and Mr. Colvin on their behalf, n<H lorgetling a 
tribute to the nuuu'x of William White. 

Another improvement lo be noted within the Ibiiish 
Mu:a.‘uiii is the setting into the walls of the up|Ha* .staircase from 
the FIgyptian (iallery of the splendid collection of Koman 
pavements. The Elgin Room is in process of rearrangeinent 
also. In the ilepartine.nt of catalogues Mr, .Smith preparc.s a 
catalogue of the Cein Collection, and a new handbook on the 
Ktru-scan and Greek vases is issued. 

Tiif. Fine Art Society have on view a series of drawings of 
Oxford by Mr. John Fulleylove. 

A loi.i.i'XTlON numbering nearly three hundred ancient 
examples, illustrating the fabrics of glass and enamel over 
three thousand years, from the seventeenth dynasty before 
Christ to the fifteenth century of our Lord’s era, has been 
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presented to the Mus^e clc Sevres by M. nouriant, Director of 
the French School of Ari:haeolo)*y in Egypt, and Dr. Fouquet 
of Cairo. 

Tin: rapid succession of minor exhiliiiions, devoted to the 
works of one or more artists, makes .my detailed note in a 
monthly chronicle beside the mark. Thus in Messrs. Dowdes- 
well's handsome galleries sea-pic tures and sketches in oil by 
Mr. F.dwin I layers, and drawings made * around London' by 
.Mr. (I. Cotman, have succeeded the collection of work by 
Moniicelli ; not to speak of ‘impnrssions’ by A. Ludovici, and 
idoasing siudicrs on the Norfolk Hroads by Mr. \V. May. 
Mr. \’cjkiiis has given space to the works of two wry opposite 
incmbcrs of the k<»yal Water colour Society- -Mr. llirkct Foster 
and .Mr. ‘I hornc Waite ; the technical fine.sse and gay attrac- 
tiveness of the one* art ist being an interpretation of nature poles 
apart Irom Mr. Waite’s gcrneralised, often most impressive, and 
always strong and healthy style. Messrs. Agnew annually at 
this season gather, ere dis|HUsion to tlur happy people who can 
still afford to colloi l in these hard tiinc^s, a choice display of 
water-colour drawings ; and this year some delightful examples 
of De Wint, C.’ox, Tiirnc.r, (lirliii. Chambers, Siaiilield, John 
l.inncl), .iiul so hath (.some of which h.ive r«)nie down from 
Manchester;, arc mixed with work by hilei, even ‘coming,’ men, 
im hiding among the last Mr. A. Kixon, whose large 'rii.Liiies 
thawings of and 77 /.’ Quany H’oot/x are full of (ptiet 

beauty and artist lik<‘ style. Tht' JAv//*'.v iish pond is a beau- 
tiful specimen of Mr. North’s singulaily lumiimus studio^ of 
j'.oldeii late autumn on tlie edge of winter. Mr. Kickatson 
sliows character and good tone in ;i study At Ihituham 
IWcihC'i, It is something for any young painters of to «lay, 
such .IS these, to l»e proud of, if their work can hold its own in a 
collection which contains Turners AWt/inmpfon and C*e7tV'.v, 
(linin's lo\«dy A’//. ;'fi;//r D.ivid Mccthn^ 0/ the 

liiitt fs. It 'hh/o:t\ i\ud A Storm in 

Arri.Nl'lov must be drawn to the important public :itio!i 
illii.-iirating, by permaiicmt pliototypes, the inoiiimiciUN nf (occk 
and Uoman sculpture, issued by the Munich firm, late Ilrucfc- 
in.imi, ainl in I.ondcwi by .Messrs. Asbor \ Co. Dr. Heinric h 
Ihaua is responsible for the historic ;uraiigemeiii and selei:iion 
of the examples .md the. elut id.atory text, on the principle of 
sclmols ,ind .subjects rather than strict rhronol<»gical Older*. 

1 he ''.eiieral eclitor is Ilirr I'rieclric li Ihiiekm.inn, ;md Dr. 
Leopold Julius supervises the sc.ientitif. process. I'lie line of 
.selection lakes, lir-l, cniginal works, next, aiuicpie copies; and 
recourse, is had to pla‘-tcr cast.s onl> in extreme cases of didi- 
c.uliy. Such l.irge groups as those of the Parthenon or Per- 
ganuis have been nui.sidered beyotid the scope*, of evem the folio 
si-alr. of the publicalion ; but as f.ir .is possible, to quote the 
j)ros[iCi tus, * have been broiiglit logellu r the l.irge.st possible 
number of such wcuks as have, with moic or less icrtaiiity, 
already found a definite place in the historic giowth of classic 
art.' 'I’lie largest illustrations measuie twelve imhes by 
si-xli-cn. 'rhe work will be published in .ihoiit eighty pa' ts c:on- 
taining five plates cac h, to appear, ;i.s near as possible, at 
inierv.ils of a month ; the sultsniption for the whole series 
being i/. for each part, with no ojgion as to taking only a 
portion of the issue. 'I'he publication of an illustrated woik on 
classii: ail upon so extensive and expetnsive a scheue', is one of 
the many signs of the active interest now stirring throughout 
hmiopc in archaeological mallei s. 

A'C appeal has been made to the general public through 
the columns of the leading journal by Mr. .Sidney Colvin, the 
Chairman, l)y the Hon. Treasurer and Hon. .Secretary of the 
Cyprus Exploration Fund, for sul)scii]»tions to as.sisi in carr)ing 
forward the explor.itions already btrgun there under the aus 
pices of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studie.s, and 
the especial control of a rorninillee nninbering the most dis- 
tinguished officers among the learned bodies and leading con- 
noisseurs and students. Subsi ripiions from the IJriiish .School 
)f Archaeology at Athens, the Univeisities of Oxford and Cam- 


bridge, and the Society for Hellenic Study, together with 
private subscriptions, reached the sum of ovei 1:00/.; but 
much more Ircing needed for the work, the wider appeal is 
made. Mr. Ernest Ciardner, Dirn ior of the Prilish Sch/»ol at 
Athens, supervises, conjointly with Dr. (iuillemard, .Messis. 
D. (L Hogarth, M. K. James, and K. Klsey Smith, the woik 
already commenced at Kouklia, the. site of the ancient Paphos, 
at the spot occupied by the great temple of V enus. It is held 
that Cyprus offers .1 rich field for archaeological reseaich ; and 
that the position of the island under Pritish juri.-idictioii shoiiUl 
lead us there to imulate, l»y the private elloit wliii h 111 
England has to uiidettake what in foreign countries is done 
by tioveinnient, the re.sc.irt lies of (fLiiiiany at Olympia and 
Troy, France in Delos, and Austii.i in Lycia. We aie gkid 
to aid the c.mse by such publicity as the annoiincemi nt in our 
columns may obtain. .Sub.scriptioiis may be sent to the Hon. 
Trea.siirer i*f ihe Cyprus Exploialion Fund, Ohl Ch.mge, 
London, K.C., or to the account of the Fund at Ale.ssis. 
Uobarts, Lubbock, iS: Co., Lombard Street, K.C. 

Tn\(» enthusiastic eyilist-. careering through Fiaiue on 
wheels, wildly anil swiftly down hills, painfully ami tfiiboinely 
up, .ind, again, either toilsomely or -swiftly on the level of ilie 
plaiiCf, cannot Ik' expec.tt'd to give a very elabotate accoiiul of 
wh.it they .saw on ilie way. * I mpre.-isions/ whether grapliic 01 
literary, uoiiKl Ixr at utmost of one's anticipatiim : and im- 
pressions arc ordingly do Joseph and Kli/abelh I’eimcll (uiucy 
to one. in the brilliant little biodiuie, ‘ Uur .Sentimental 
Journey’ • Longmans, Lomltui, and New \ oil; ' 1 ‘he artist and 
the writer trod, or rather wiiceled, in the trail; of LawuVii.e 
Sterne, iiflei whose l.imous jimrney they entitle their little 
book, and whose gliost they addie^is in their dedication. On a 
very slender thread of ‘111111 rliscipleship aio hung the lightest 
leiieipress notes ol travel ; absolutely (liMlainfiil of handbook 
instruction, desciipliNC only with the most fiig.itive loiiidies, and 
those of people rather than scenery. Inil having a dry m intil 

l. 'ilioii of expressly American humour, .ind ceilam .iiti'.iu; 
niude iff observation ami (‘.^pres.-iioii w-liicli make tinnn ple:\ -;mt 
nading. .Mi. Penneirs illiistialions are charming : no one 
knows belter how* to give the gist of a scene with a few sal'cnt 
sliokes. He knows just what to leave out, a neg.iiive virtue 
which implies the conviuse al:a> ; and tliesi' gjapliic nnU-, i>t 
his, sliglit as they seem, li.ive the surely of the good draughts- 

m. iu ill ihein, and give one quite a simim.iiy of sin h things .h 
siuKk him, when his liicvih* allowed him lime to look, m tin. 
fill r French laml betviivt .Amieics and Lyons, it must be con- 
fessed that Mr. Kiiskin, vvlioin our artist travellers ilmnjdit to 
i. '»n!ute, m;iy feel ju*aifli;il in liis anim.idversioiis on c\*. h r-. ; 
for, .1 ft er all, Joseph and Fh/.abi.lh I'lmnell seem to have had 
falln r a trying time iff it on their ‘ Humber, and lo have *•• I'l d 
the enjoyment iff intelligent Iravel in smnewh.it spasmodi* .ind 
unsat i-.f> in,; gast»s lietwecn the mlervals of ariiggle witli their 
w hcek*d coiiveyam e. 

Mu. Wii iiAM Ml lu and hi-i companions in the malii.T 
were sei/cil by a imble ambition when they 1 onrageuiisly 
i Sn.ixetl to reproiUn e all the piiblisln d engr.iv iiigs ol I’llake, ihe 
vi.mnar) designer, not simply by tr.iiishiimg into meie l.>l.ick 
and while a |•.lMm:rolI•^ body of proimindly dillii ull example*., 
among the chiet < harms of which i-. their bisuililul. miginal, 
arii .1 thoroughly i liar.ii ii-risiu' (nior.iiion, but wiili all the ;ul- 
v.intages which real and complirie la..*.amiles uf culouriiig so 
line anil subtle as hi.s couUl otter to lh«* student. Pl.ikes 
slrangel} iiliosyni r.ili«' designs, 01 at li;;isi .1 i:on''iih*i’,d)le 
number iff them, li.id ilreadv, before om tiim*, and with more, 
nr less sympathy, been coj.iied )>) vain'iis inean*., iiu ludmg ii,, 
the duller s<»it of haimicraft on wood .nul stone, .vhich, being 
faithful ncronling to its lights, was tavoiiied by jmbli-diers of 
fifty years ago ; ( L;, the hardly Ies.s acceptable ‘engraving,’ so 
edied, whii.h depended on the skill of ii|>erators whom it 
would be cruel to call artists while they acUiaMy ilisdaiiied to 
adopt the style, much Ics.s the peculiaiities of the ledmique, of 
the art poet they libelled, and (3., various ‘processes’ of 
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( licinitMl .iiul rl^.'cliical natures wliieli, so far as they went, are 
rM.cllfiU .iiui reliahle, and, iinlikt.' the last named inetliods, in 
no sf'U'.e iinperiinoni es the m«ue f»lTensivc because they pre- 
icnd^'d li> ‘iiiit>rn\'e on the oii>;inal'>.' 

It s<*<-mN nevri- to ha\f; striu’K tin* pMih.'ssors of ‘ en^ravini; ' 
aUiified lo in it ft'roin.e to the .e* ond of those ;4niups (»f nrpio- 
dmors, that to ‘improve’ the draiijihlsinanship of lUake (an 
o(>eration prneiiralilc cnou/.h if mere i:orr cot ness were all in all) 
was iirally to oiitrai^e his nieiiiory and make a travesty tif his 
j'oniu;.. The techniipie lllake alVeried was as iniii h a part of 
his art as the voioo of a sinjfcr, the itjuch of a niusirian, or the 
literary stylo »»f a |>oel, inessential !•> the Just and proper expres- 
sion (if tlu* motives of each of tluise artists. It was not due to 
laziness, i^nor.ince, noi iinpatienre, that the poet who expressed 
himself in design and colour fhoso this te( hnique for his pur- 
pose. Illake was an admirable drau^lUsiii.an, much employed 
by rn>'ravers to ropy statues and other ihitii^s retpiitiiv^ exarti- 
lud(? of rm mean dc^'ree. 'I'o ‘corifM i ’ his drawinj; of the fif»urc 
w.ts as K'tMt an impcrtineiicc as it would be to revise the art of 
ancient j^lass-painters arcmdini; to the rules of those who work 
realislit ally in oil, or so to deal with the c/nirecv of heralds as to 
make the monsters of their escutcheons re.seinble those beasts 
i»f the forest .ind the fields whose names tin? emblems bear. 
As the lions lions /viw/ii///, and lions paastmt^ are 

ty|»es of c<*rlain (pialiiics alle>jed of the orij^inal bearers of .shields 
so ch.iij'ed, and never intended to be inenr portraits ‘done after 
the life,' p.iriraits which mij;lit e.\|)ress nothin}; whatever of the 
qualities allei'eil, so the type.'* t»f Ulako were anything; but 
faithful to natme, />., likenesses of thinj^s that went on file 
(s'irth, in the earth, or over the eailli. To make them into such 
‘ likenesses ' would be, of t oiirse, io depart from the 
truth Illake, witii noble judgment aiul unerring taste, unfailin};ly 
(avoured. It is safe to say that an unerriiif; taste is the one in- 
tlispensalilo lesr of {genius at its very highest. Especially is this 
true i*f the }.;enius pictorial. It is in this respect ahmc that 
Michael An^ehi, iui;;htiest of desi^meis, fails in comparison wdlh 
K.tphael .ind Da Vinri. Kaphael mi};hl sometiinrs be tame, 
but he was never demonstrative; Da Viiu.i was fre.«|iicntly 
bizarre, but lit? never swa};j.t(?rt‘(l nor siorqied to cxajij^crations of 
I lie truth. Hlake depicted visions and idea.s, not men. It can- 
iml be said that he never cxa>;>.;erale(l while he delinCiiled the 
vi.sions which piissessed him, but this has nothing to do with 
his tfs hnieal styh*, and no om? familiar with the art -poetic of 
Illake can for a moment doiiht that what the tine frenzy of his 
iiiiiuI'N eyei saw that he drewc 

'I'hc ihirii jponp of transcripts of lllake's desii;n.s, /.c., those 
wliii h are due to chcmi»:al or electric means, are decide<ily 
mole welcome to his admirers than either of the <ither two. 
Willi considerable success, one of them was enqiloyod fc»r the 
illustrations of the late Mr. f iilchiisl's synipalhelic if rhapso<Jic al 
* lafe of William Illake.' Df these illustrations, Dante (labiiel 
Kosseili, the j;reatcst of all the visionary\s admirers, told us 
most empb.'itii ally that some of them arc ‘of course line for 
liiK', and inimitesi touch for touch, the counterparts of their 
ori(;inals.' ‘They are,’ he added, ‘smaller, but, on the whole, 
they may be safely jnit forward as Kivin;; a veiy sufiic.ient idea 
of these’ (tin.* ‘Job’ series), ‘(juiie i (iniplcte, indeed, in many of 
the iiuvsi essL'iitial rcspecLs.' Kossetli, while he rejoiced in the 
fa< I, went mi to say uf another ypoiip of illustrations to the 
‘ l.ile,’ the dosl;;ns t)f the />/' InnoiTucc and Experience. 

‘ttuiie a:^ valuable’ (as the versions of the ‘Job’ series), 

' allhoii;.;h .still in another w-ay not quite jjerfert, arc the 
oii}.;inaI plales i»f rhe Son^s also ^;iven. 'Micae were I'C- 
coM'ied by Mi. tbh hri.s!, iKin;; the only leiniiant <»f the series 
still in existence rm coppt'r; the rest liavinj;, it is belie.vcd, been 
stolen after lllake's ileath, and .sold for old metal. They are, 
therefore, as absolutely the orii^iniih as those appealing in the 
copic.s printed by lU.ike; and the reason wliy they must still be 


pronounced imperfect is that they were intended as a mere 
preparation for colouring by hand, as has been explained in the 
“ I-ife;" while, bring here necessarily given without ihi: colour, 
they c.-innot be said to embody Blake’s intention in producing 
them. Much which may here seem unaccountably rugged and 
incomplete is softened by the sweet, liquid, rainlmw tints cF the 
coloured copies into a mysterious brillkincy which could never 
have iKjen obtained over a lirst printing nf a neater or more 
exact kind; body colour as well as transparent colour being used 
in the linishing. However, there will he no doubt among those 
who love Blake’s works as to the advisability of including them 
here’ (/>., in the ‘ Life '), ‘even in the rough ; and, indeed, to any 
observer of poetic feeling it is but the first glance at them which 
can prove really disaiipointing. Abundant beauty remains, 
even without the colour, in the wealth of lovely, ever varying 
line.s, and plentiful overgrowth from the very heart of the 
painter, springing and clinging all ruuiid the beautiful vcii^es.’ 

kossetti could not have fore.sccm that there would be pub- 
lished a series of real facsimiles from the subtlest and most 
characteristic nf all Blake’s designs, embracing, with exquisite 
liflelity, the very qualities he commended in the illustrations 
which, being photographic, ;iic, he said, ‘counterparts of their 
originals - line for line, and minutest touch for touch,’ with the 
prodigious advantage to boot of being — which Gilchrist’s 
versions could not be -- of the same size as those originals. 
Rossetti would liave rejoiced in this circumstancre. Still more 
would he have n?joii‘ed to find that the dcisigiis of Hlake would, 
owing to the devotion and skill of Mr. Muir and his collcague.s, 
be rcqiroduced with all the advantages he nrgretted the absc^iue 
of in (Jilf hiist’s prints from the original plates of the tran 
scendeiitly tine Sonias of Innoicmc and which he 

was .so very grateful for even while they were void of the ‘ sweet, 
liipiid, rainbow tints of the colourc'd enpies,’ which arc instinct 
with *a mysterious brilliancy,’ and possessed of that very 
‘colour’ Ulako intended them to receive? by his own hands or 
lh«»se of his wife. VVe need no l»'njjc?r have lht‘in * in the. rough,’ 
nor need we be disappointed at all while wc look at the versions 
now prcsenteil to the work! by Mr. (jiiariich of Piccadillv, Mr. 
Muir’s publisher and the very geiurroiis lender to the r()p>i^t of 
that superb instamre of Blake’.s of licitvcn and J/c//, 

which, at a stupendous price, the publisher acquired at liie 
ll.'imilfiiii Palace .sale. It wxis one of Borkford's tnM^Jurt?s. 

1 have said that Mr. Muir’s versions of Hlake cornbino ad 
vantages Rossetti admired in Gil';hri.st’.s issues .severally, /.c., 
the photographic veracity of the ‘Job’ scries and the energy 
and verisimilitude (lacking colour) of the Sonj^\’ of Innocence 
anti Experience. To these is to be added the colouring Blake 
.stipulated for, and without which, in<lced, he did not publish 
any of the designs ti» the Sonj^s. Tht?se. three benefits were 
obtained when Messrs. William and J. B. Muir, Miss .Muir, .Mis.s 
E. J. Driiilt, and Mr. J. 1). Walls, combined to aild to photo- 
graphically made transcripts of Blake’s outlines most laboriously 
studied and wonderfully faithful linl.s, applied with astounrling 
patience itand, and in exact facsimile of the colours of the 
originals. Fifty examples of this cxtriordinary w'cre made 
in this manner, and of the series the following nniribers are now 
before me ; 1, T/te M,rrriai;e of Heaven and Hell ; 2, Milton ; 

3, There is no Natural Religion; 4, The Hook of Thel ; 5, 
Europe; and, 6, Amerua. Having long familiarity with the 
drawings and prints of Hlake. and having specially compared 
the reprwluciioiis of Mr .Muir and his colleagues witli the 
original versions of the Milton in tne British .Mii.scum and 
other instances elsewhere, I have very g.'eat pleasure in testifying 
that the facsimiles justify that name in the truest manner ; they 
are simply .admirable, tinted with tact and taste, in colours re- 
peated with vigour, ar romplishment, and delicacy, while the 
whole happily reproduces that pi?culiar coloration which is an 
clement of Blake’s poetic design. 


F. Cm. .S i kjmikns. 



HHNDRIK MARTKNSZ SORGII. 


^¥”^11 IS typical Dutch y)aintcr of the seventeenth 
X century was born at Rotterdam in |6JI. On 
this point the authorities a^ree; but who was his 
teaclicr in art has been a (picstion to which con- 
fused answers have been j.pven, because all writers 
upon painting arc: not familiar with what may bt: 
called the technical history of design at large. 
Many such aiUhoritic\s are apt to conclude that a 
pupil must needs paint like his master i^r perish. 

The fact as, for example, the biographies f»f most 

modern I*'rench arti.sts afrirm-— is quite otherwise. A 
pupil is not nc^ressarily an imitator of his teacher. 

S*>rgh’.s father was Marten Klaasz Rokes, w'lu» is 
said to have? been ‘he ma.stei of a passage-boat w liieh 
voyaged from Rollerdam to Dordrecht and back, am! 
who, because, we are told, he was extremely attentive 
to the saf(‘ty and comfort of his passengers, was .sur- 
named ‘ Sorgh,’ or the ‘Careful.’ As the son of 
Marten, the: young Hendrik (or Henry) was known 
as ' Martens/.oon,' a name ciiNtomarily written in the* 
shorter form (if the above title, which is kuniliaf 
tti all of IKS. It was consonant to the . I )uteh custom 
of his time tltat Martens/ should .onlit to use his 
father’s pnjper name of Rokivs ami adof>t his com- 
plimentary siuname of S<»rgh ; accordingly all the 
artist’s signatures known to me follow this fashion ; 
not one of them includes his patronymic, nor dtjes 
the form ‘ Zorg ' often occur in signatures of authority. 

It seems to be certain that Marten Klaasz 
(Nicholas’s s(ui) Kokes jjaiiited iamlsca|)cs and /'///• 
Tt'Nif*cst, w'hicli is now' No. 479 in the gallery at 
Amsterdam, and signed ‘ M. Sorg, lObS.’ It is said 
that this picture represents the craft M.irteii the 
lather navigated (Ml the Meine ; if sf). ami the date 
is right, we aie convinec'd that the artist must have 
beeti advanced in years in lOfnS, when Marten the 
son had seen forty-seven summers. 

Shenving considerable artistic proclivities, the little 
Martens/ was put under the tuition of William 
Ihiitenweg. an indiffon nlly good painter of Rotter- 
dam. After a time he was sent to Antweip in 
order to work under David reiuers II., who then 
maintained a numerou.s school of jiujuls, stiim: of 
wlioin were, ikj doubt, deft enough to execute 
pictures suitable — especially when the inasiiY had 
done more or less towards finishing them for 
selling as veritable gems to innocent amalciirs ami 
guileless dealers, ''rims, it can hardly be (|iiesliom:d, 
were produced not a few' of the thousand and odd 
examples which, for two lumdred years ami more, 
have borne the name if they have not sujipijiteil 
the honours — of J). l enicrs the Younger. 

Whether or not II. Martens/ Sorgh (we must 
follow the artist in thus iiamii g him) took part w ith 


Michael Apshoven, 1 ). Ryckaerl, V^an Helmont, and 
Abraham Teniers, in hel|)ing the great David H.. 
has not been established. It is yio.ssible that while 
in pupilage he might have done so, and yet, when 
painting *>n his own account, he might liave followi-d 
an independent line. In a like manner, it is not a 
little difjficiilt to separate the early works of Van 
Dyck from the cotitem)KM'aneous priuluctiiMis of his 
master Rubens. No doubt scmtic pictures by ih** 
(Hi/cs of Keinbrandt, such as Hoi and others, hear 
their leaclur’s name, and were executed in that 
curious academy, on the interior doings of which 
much ‘fierce light* has been thrown of late. .After 
a lime the mode.s of these puj)ils became so distinct 
and idiosyncratic that it is not veiy hard to sa\' 

what beliMigs to (jovaert Mink, what to Hoi, ami 

what to Keckhoiit. I'.asier is it to recognise Rem- 
brandt’s best follow ei.s, (icrard Don ami Nichokis 
Maos. 

Nothing can he easier than to di.stinguish ,the 
picture.s which bear the name of Hendrik Martens/ 
Sorgh IV4)m any that are ;i.srribable to a member 

of the HfMi.se of fi ni« rs /.r., David I., David H., 

Da\i<l HI., or Abralmin, who was the )(>imgesi 
brother f)f David II. On account (»f the broadly 
(Irawn distincti(»n thus nftired to, sonu! ilt^ubts 
have been cast (M 1 that part of Sorgh’s hisicny 
which names him aim>ng the pupils of the famous 
Antwerper. Hut we must not allow' ourselves to lx* 
deceived by mere gcner.d nsemblanres such .'is exist 
betwfeii ei rlain wanks (»f Da\'i(l II. and lho.se w'hich 
are signed * 11. M. .Sorgh.’ The ;.ul)jects affected In* 
the latter liave their analogues in ))ietures of a cate- 
gory much allectcsl by the imineasiiiably more vaiii'Us, 
llcxil)le, mutable, ami 1 omprehensive Daviii II. t )ii 
the other hand, Aiirian \'an O.slade and Adrian 
Hr.iuw'er’s choice of iheintN for ihr'ir art very mm h 
re.semblcd, and w as quite as limited as that of the h s ^ 
vigorous and masterful son of .Marten Klaasz Roke*^. 
'They all affected biM>r.s regaling, with and withniit the 
ecMiipany of ill favourecl or elderly fraiis, eofiversalM -ns 
oi iiuran peasants, (hunestie .seem s i d' not migract lul 
elements, and fish ami veget.ilrle m.iikets. .\l C'a-.‘.ei 
is a ca|>it.il /•'/.'// inurk\t b\ .^oigh, d.iteil in his 
best lime /.i.. fbvj I amMher market scene, a!id. 
like the la.sl. Dutch to tin: cme-, is in the s.nne 
gallery, ami ‘lateii lt>5.v In the i.ouviei- N c .)’i 
Inii.ru'itr dc rii h in .dl sorts ».| cii!in.o\ 

appaiatiis, which illustrates Sorgli very wrW in- 
deed. In the Van Hoop (.'(dhstion at .Xmstini.im 
is ;i dated K/»i, whieli ha^ l«Mig Ixi. :i 

reckoned one of his best pieces of cohMiring : at 
Dresden a dated ibb-g i ///civ/zrA 

k'trpcr Pitvinii /iis Worktm u, ilated are ( xcellc iit 

/ 
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|)ii?cc!s ; whiii! /»/wj at Cards and Two Peasants 
l)nnkinj^\ both in our National (fallorv, sluivv not 
only Sor^;h's sul>jc:cts to be like Van (Ostade’s and 
braiiwer's, but jirove that his trealinent of them is 
very like indeexi to theirs, much removed from 
'reniers's, and - while the art of the last is tho- 
rou^dily rieinish — quite Dutch. lie could not very 
well have been a j)U|>il of Hrauwer or Van ()stade 
his Contemporary, but there can be no doubt that 
with a c,x*ncral likeness to Teniers II.) his motlels 
were the younf^er men. The picture at Heiiin repre- 
senting Peasants Playinj^ at Cards, is an excellent 
instance to the same effect. 

Passins:; from these comparisons and [:jcncralitics. 
h't us remark that the taste of Sor[*h was, so far as I 
kiKiw, never so coarse and oulraLieously vul|^ar as 
Van (.)staile’s occasionally ajipears ; it was never 
('mjjloyed, like Jhauwer's, to illustrate mere stupid, 
beastly di unkenne.ss, or nasty tricks (»f any kintl. 

On the other hand, the designs of Sorj;h are rarely so 
brij;ht. animated, and spirited as theirs, nor, in these 
respiH'ts, can Sorj»h be compared to Teniers II. 
lb; had iu>t the picturesque variety of (lerard 
|)ou, still less had he ainy of his pathos and 
humour, nor much of that delicate finishing toinrh 
which distinguished the cxciuisite technic|uc of any of 
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the.se masters. His coloration is nearer to Brauwer’s 
than to Van Ostade’s ; it .sometimes approaches that 
of Teniers II., with less vigour, sparkle, and clcarnc.ss, 
and being distinguished by flatness and excess of 
yellow, has but little of the brilliant silver and purity 
of his master, David II. Apart from this, the in- 
fluence of this teacher can hardly be mi.s.sed in Sorgh's 
work. T<i this has been due the case with which not a 
few connoisseurs of the l:i.st century were persuaded — 
as their collections remaining intact attest- -to buy in- 
diflerent Sorghs while they paid for good Tenierses. 
Otherwise it is impossible not to observe that the 
chiaroscuro of the Rotterdammer, although much less 
vivid and luminous than that of the Antwerper, is 
richer, deeper, and stronger in its contrasts of light 
and dark tones, and eflectivc with better-fused colours. 
In re.spcct to chiaroscuro, .Sorgh is the own brother of 
Hrauwer. Mis colouring is weaker and le.ss pure, his 
tones are often chill, if not opaque, and as to modelling 
of details — in respect to which he has been very 
courageously compared with 7\;iiiers the (Ireat- - 1 
cannot say that he apjjears to me fit to hold a candle 
to that master of masters of an exquisitely firm, 
crisp, and fortunate method of handling, 6r ‘pencil- 
ling,’ so called. 

II. M. Sorgh died at Rotterdam in i6.Sj. 

F. (I. STKiniKNs. 

: ENGLISH RliNAISSANCH. 

1650. 


1 ^1 )R various reasons too little attention has been 
paid lo the artistic Renaissance which accom- 
panied the revival of letters in luiglaiid, ami its 
aivinteeture in particular has been misapprehended 
.ind misri‘pres(Mited. I'or jnie thing, it is only 
ucenlly that the histcirical method has been applie«l 
to the study of arehitecture. .So long as the art 
lollowid its natural ilevelopmcnt, so huig as there 
was any trailitioiial style in Fngland at all, rightly 
or wrongly architects diil not attempt to revert lo 
earlier work. In mediac^val times, ailditions and al- 
terations to existing iniildings were made in the style 
of the lime, and when Inigo Jones was called upon 
n'store *»ld .SI. riinTs, he designed a fine facade in 
the * Roman style’ In short, while the art was pro- 
gres-i\e, its growth was more or less imreali.sed b\’ 
itself ; but so soon. as its energy tlaggeil, this lu.-altliy 
iinconseionsness gave way to a dilettante inlciesl in 
ai .lnte('tiire which dahbleil in theories (jm the earlier 
styles, and led to that (iothie revival which has 
oaclied its climax in the present century. Then, 
again, the' orthodox writers on I'aiglish archilectuic 
seem to have held it a point of honour to sU»p 


short n\ the Renais.sance, or only mention it to 
point the finger of scorn at the degenerate descendant 
of purer styl(^s ; .ind the crnisequence is that the 
amateur |)ublic, in spite of a certain sneaking .sv'm- 
pathy with tlic ex()uisite picluresc|uencss of many 
an Kli/.abethan manor honsir, have had to j)in their 
faith to ICarly I’higlish or whatever it might be, to 
th(' lU'gleet of a valuable and most suggestive chapter 
of art. 

Ludwig Tieck sot the example of this sort of 
exclusiveness in Gerinany nearly a hundred years 
,ago, ami though it is unlikely that Knglish writers 
in the earlier part of this century were influenced by 
his ide.is, the fi.eling was in the air; and this exclu- 
sive enthusiasm for (lothic architecture was merelv' 
a distant echo of the great wave of Romanticism that 
s|)read over lCurc»pe in the early part of this century. 
'I he. dogmatism of this faith, its want of an hiiitorical 
.sense and of w(‘ll-considered principle, could only 
bring about its own reaction. It is almost a common- 
place now-a-days to .say that while mi new art is 
possible, the mere anti(|uarianisni of thirty years ago 
is fatal to the development of art. Revivalism alwa)'s 
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comes to an untimely end : its energies arc exhausted 
in the first flarc-up, and the reason is that the whole 
thing is artificial ; it docs not grow* spontaneously, 
and as there is no vital principle concerned in it, 
there is no reason why one form of revivalism 
should not follow another ad infinitum ; and this 
is just what has happened in Kngland. For the last 
hundred years there has been complete anarchy in 
English architecture. In the absence of any guiding 
princii)lc supplied by a traditional style, every man 
has been a law to himself. Strawberry Hill, and 
Churchwarden Gothic, versions of I''gyptian archi- 
tccturc, what was supposed to be Greek architec- 
ture, and what was supposed to be Klizabethan 
Italian, hVcnch, and (ierman Gothic, strange fancies 
borrowed from the far Fast, and fathers no less 
wondrous, evolved from the inner consciousness of 
the nineteenth century, such are the various fashions 
which have eblxrd and flowed since the extinction of 
the traditional style, each of which has duly landed 
the great art of architecture in a ntl-de-snc, 'riiroiigh- 
out this period original and noble work has been ilont'. 
but it is in individual cases, and little approach has 
been made to a general level of good art throiiglunit 
the country. It is this which so cfjmpletely separates 
what has been called the Renaissance of this age from 
that genuine Renaissance which sprang from the re 
awakened intellect of an entire nation. The art of the 
I'.nglish Renaissance wms as certainly the (^spression 
(T the age as its literature, though the connexion is 
much l<!ss obvious, and its |)ositive valuer less. 

l?y tlu; beginning of the si.xteenth cenlui y (iothic 
architecture had reached its limit. In spile of isolated 
works of great beauty, such as Henry VII.’s (.!hapel, 
King's College C hapel, Cambridge, and St. (je<»rge’s 
Chapel, Windsor, the end f»f the IVr|)endicular style 
WMS barren repet iti«ui. Its <Iecay w'as (.luieke^u-d l)y 
[)olilical causes. I lenry \T I f.'s view's on Church pro- 
perty gave a tremendous check to the ecclesiastical 
temper, to the half-religi')Us, half-ostentatious spirit 
w'hich led the great Churchmen to buiUl their churches 
and palaces. In fact, the pietist motive was to be 
criiispicuoiisly absent in Renaissance art. .Most ICng- 
lishmeti of tlu: upper classes, excepting those who 
adhered to the ()ld nrligion, held i ll her tlu: robust 
Protestantism of l.atimer. or weie careless of the 
ilaims of religion, exc(‘j)t as it affected the State. 
The beautiful art of the Middle .\ges was disc retlited 
on account of its supposed relation to Rome, and 
the mass nf the people had no appetite for its inys- 
ticisni, while the more serious, and a large |>ro|M)rtion 
of excellent hypocrites, held to the stricter tenets 
of the Refru'mation, with results unfavouralMe li» any 
s(irt of art whatever. When Justice ()veT(lo guoled 
Persius to /.eal-of the- Land Husy, the latter replifil, 

‘ I'Vieiul, 1 will leave to communicate iny spirit with 
you if I hear any more of llv'se siipcrstitiou.s relicks. 


these lists of Latin, the very rags of Rome, and 
patches of Popery;’ ami this describes pretty clearly 
the attituilc of average Puritanism to culture. The 
net result W'as that by the miildle of the sixteenth 
centuiy one of tlic chief factors in the development 
of Gothic architecture had become indifferent, if not 
actively hostile, to art ; and it is a remarkable con- 
firmation of this antagonism between orthoiloxy and 
Renaissance art, that when Laud tried to revive the 
old religious feeling, his .school very often reverted 
to Perpendicular (iothic, iu»tably at O.xford. The 
curious rcap[)earance of the style in the .seventeenth 
century seems best explained by the .intimate asso 
ciation, almost sacro'^anct by tradition, between the 
clerical instinct and (iothic arch i lecture. Laud's 
attempt wms an anachronism, but the success it 
won was due to the faint survival of the spirit to 
which he appealed. In considering the Renaissance, 
one has to bear in mind this instinctive clinging t*> 
(iothic traditions in the midst of classical or W'ould-be 
classical forms, and tlu* peculiar character of the art 
of our Renaissance from 155010 1650 is due to this 
compromise between the feeling, of the old arijind 
the forms of the new*. .As a matter of fact, no such 
hard-and-fast si'paration between an idea and its 
expressi(»n is possible, but for critical purj>oses it is 
convenient to consider the two a|)arl. 

The terms of expression of the new movement 'in 
other wonis, its archilectiiial detaiU) were mainly 
IxuToweil from Italy, (Jermany, and the L«nv 
(Jounlries; there is little tra»:e (»f French influence 
in Lnglish Kcnais.sance work, and the earliest niiisters 
were Italians aiul Germans. 'Porn giano u.micr to 
ICngland sonu'where about 1 5isf), and was cmj)loyi*i.l 
at Weslmiiisiri* lui llie tomlis of lli-niy VH. and his 
mother, the (‘ounlcss of Richmond, tiom about 151J 
to 151S. In I 5 ro, he made the tomb of John \'oimg, 
Master of tile Ivolls, in the Rolls (..liapel ; and soon 
afterwards, *a garnishment, an aw Iter/ and si>im; 
iinage.s for Henry VII.’s Cihapel, whicli ha\e since 
been destroyed. In I5.?0 Holbein designed the old 
gatew ay at W hilehall, which w.is pulled down ii] tlu* 
latter part of tlu- l.ist century. In its main line-., this 
building seirms to have followed the ri'gnlar Pudor 
• omposition ol a gateway uiKlei .1 t w i»-si«Mied tower, 
with an oriel window on the hi^l floor, flanked by 
two octagonal turrt'ls : Init (iiose, who gives a draw - 
ing of llu* galew.u' ma«Ie by P. .'sandh\ in sa\ s 

it * was adorned »)?! I'ac.h side w ith four busl(»s w ith 
ornamented moUlings all in.ide of l)ak(Ml i l.'i\ in tlu 
propn* colours, aiul gla/eil in tlu- ni.ruu 1 of delft 
ware.* 'Phis sounds rather like .1 version of the Di lla 
I\ol)l)ia.s* wt)rk, and its use on so el.iboiate a si.di- 
was certainly a new tiling in Pdigl.ind.^ IIoIIh ih, 

* IMhrr early iiislaiu.i-- n| ihi* ii-^e •>! It'ira • .>lla f •! diifia 

live details are ruiiiHl .it I aver M.niu y, in I''.> ■*e\ ( i 5:r4 i n 2.S . 
aiul Sutton ri.-ire, in Suirey F5?voi5.io . 
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h*nvcvcr, bad already familiarised the Court with 
Kenaissanee art, by his admirable designs for 
da^f|.a:rs, plate, jewellery, and personal ornament. 
Henry VIII. did lUit eontine liis palronaj^e to 
Holbein. We liear of (leroine de Trevisi and Luca 
iVnni at his Court, and of a certain John of Padua 
whose identity is uncertain. Hi: is said to have 
desij:;nrc| Lon;.ileal, and the I.)ulve's house at Brad- 
ford MOW in niiiH, 

.Sion I louse, and old 
.Somerset House:, 
for lulward .Sey- 
mour, Marl of 
llertfonl, between 
if.p* .|<r. both ol 
these Iasi have 
bei:n desf roj'id. 

His name .ij)pears 
in a [latent i^i.inted 

in 1511 by Henry 
V 1 1 1., and lenewed 
by Mdward VI. in 
I SVV* 1 leiiry VI 1 1 
j;ranted him J.v. a 
day ' in ionsii/i'nttiom' f>oni t't jUclis srrvifii, quod tHh ctus 
st rviins noskr /. dc Tadiuiy nobis in nrcliitci tura ot 
a His in tr uinsica invent is int/^rndit nc int prude re 
nitenait:' and it a[)pears from this ;;rant that lie 


of Camber Castle con.si.sts of a central circular keep, 
surrounded by a dodeca{;on with five circular bas- 
tions enj^ayicd on the sidc.s ; and it is pos.sible that 
this sort of work may have suy-j^ested .some of the 
eccentricities in [ilamiin^j which arc found in draw- 
inj.;s of the end of the sixteenth century. About 
1567, Theodore Havens or Heave, of Clcves, th.il 
' artifex egrej^ins et insit^nis archifccfnrte professor^ is 

said to have de- 
signed the l\trtit 
Honoris at Cains 
C o 1 1 c g e, C a Ill- 
bridge. Willis and 
Clarke say there is 
no foundation for 
this tradition, and 
that the only work 
which can with 
certainty be as- 
signed to Iiiin is a 
curious column 
with sixty sun- 
dials, which used 
to stand in t ains 
t.’ouit. d he design of the Porta Honi>ris, how'ever, 
shows unmistakable German influence, h'arly in 
the following century we hear of liernard jan.sseii, 
who, with Nichola.s .Stone, made the tomb of 
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iMiteied Henry’s service at I'.aster, l .S.VJ- It l^^*^‘** 
|u«»posed to identify this John of Padua with John 
1 liorpe, pmbably iH c.ause the ilesign of Longleat has 
been .ittiibuled to both ; but there is very little 
groinul tor assigning I.ongliMt to John Thorjie. 
If John of Padua w.is the architect, he was in 
I’higland in 1507 when l.oiigleat was begun on 
the site of the ohl house. Stephen the Almayn, 
or Stephen de Ha.shenberg, who designed Sand- 
gale t astle in 1540 4J (and [inibahly Camber Castle, 
near Kye. and Henry’s castles on the Kentish 
coast), was another of tlie foreigners in the service 
of Henry VHI. He was employed on purely 
military architec ture, of a curious kind. 'I he plan 


(.'hrisli)pher Sutton in Old Charterhouse Chapel, 
and was at work on Audley Mnd from about 
1610 to ibib; and of Gerard Jolmson ([jerhaji.s 
Jan.ssen, a relation of Bernard’s), of Amsterdam, 
called by Hugdale *a tomb-maker,* who made the 
monument to .Shaks|)eare in Stratford - on - Avon 
tdiurch. It is ])().ssible lliat both these men were 
related to Cornelius Janssen, the portrait-painter of 
Amsterdam, who lived in Mngland from 161 tS to 
l6.|S. Towards the end of the sixteenth century 
our architecture was much influenced by the Dutch 
and Germans, and some of its characteristic weak 
ne.sses are due to the latter .source. I^'eaturcs 
burrow'Cll from foreign architecture seem to have 
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been taken up, tried, and abaiuloncd from sheer 
caprice, perhaps from tlie same sort of fi^rlin*^ 
which induces a child to play with a toy and 
eventually to break it. fhe earlier architects of 
the h'. Mulish Renaissance often show this crude un- 
certainty of taste, and, as a matter of fact, it was 
nt)t till the time of Inij;o Jones that the style 
settled inti> I'alladianism and the cf)mparatively 
purer ftirms tif classic. Hut the enthusiasm for 
classicalism was none tlie less real ainoiii; the upper 
classes. All who could afford to travel fell nndca- 
the subtle influence of Italy. The j;reat lords 
sent their architects to study in Italy, and it 
is known that models of some of our lar<;er 
houses were obtained fKmi that country ; that of 
Audley Knd is. I believe, still in existence. Forei‘;n 
workmen were imjiorted from Ital}' and the Xether- 
lands. Henry Pas, the architect of the Royal 
h'xchan^^e, and the workmen employed there in 1566. 
were I'leminj^'s ; and the stuc<»» work at Nonesuch 
was executed by Italian workmen. I he admirable 
plastia-work of our Renaissance art was probably in- 
ttoduced by Ilali.ms, such, for instance, as the superb 
Irie/.e at llaolwick, lhou;4h it was very soon masterc<l 
by the ICny.lish workmen. I <lv» not know of any 
instances of casts from the antique havinj^ been sent 
back to Kn^^-ttid from Italy before the seventeenth 
century; tin? practice pre\.dled in PTaiice, but 
apj)arently not in Rnj^laiui, which may jiartly 
account h^r the inferiorit)* of Rnj^lish fi;;ure-work of 
this period. The result of this wholc?saU’ importation 
of art was that by the end of the sixteenth century 
l‘'aj{.;iish handicraftsmen had .icquirc d sfjirn? knowleii};e 
(»f classical, or rather Roman details, and fh.il tin? 
laiq;ua|^^e of arehilectiirc havl i;ained a new ranj;c of 
terms, and, as it were, a fnsh vfjcabulary. When, 
however, the results are analysetl, it is clear that the 
(»ld ideas were not abainhmed, and that the chanj^^e 
was little nn.ire than one of form. 

The sinallf r i;entry and the miildle (:lassi?s who 
did not trav('l were not so enanioiircd of these new 
ilesi;.pvi. so that while tin- ;;rt:at noblemen’s houses, 
such as Loin^Urat, show ju-etty clearly the Italian in- 
lluence, the houses of the smaller ;^(?ntiy and f»f the 
l.)our^et»isi(? sin >w much of the feeliii;.', of Pc*rpi?n- 
dicnlar (iothic. The handicraftsman of the time was 
po>foimdly iinbucfl with (huhic tradition, and herein 
held a definite clue in t;uidc him throi4;h llic laby- 
rinths of .alien desijpi. The traditituial style .sup))lied 
the imalujible. basis of loc.al colour and fiarliii}.;’. It is 
one of tbe many disadvanta^a?s nnder whicli contem- 
porary architecture starts that tlie mind c^f the modern 
workman is an absolute blank as rej;ards lr.iditi*»n, 
whereas the workman of the sixteenth century had 
some sluare in an accumulated skill transmittcil from 
generation to j,a iurration by means of the Ljuilds and 
the elaborate sy.stein of apprenticeship. Jt w,as 
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ow in;^ to this fact that a fusion was possible between 
the (jothic instinct and revived cla.ssical detail. 'I his 
fusion was no deliberate mixture of styles, luit a sm t 
<»f unconscirais amalgamation of the two. perh.ips 
more complett? in ICi^dand than in any other countrs'. 
owinj{ to our inveterate habit i»f compromise. 

The constant translation of (iothic feeliu'; iiU(» 
classical terms is familiar to students j>f this peiiod. 
Sometimes it mert:ly siij;i;ests its presence, sometnnes 
it asserts its itxisteiice in piof^ridperMuuu Imji* instance, 
the survival of ciisj>in'' well into the seventeenth cen- 
tury, as in the font-cover from Aldini.;ton (.!hurch, is 
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a ( urioiis illustration c^fthe foi iner. So is the ‘ w.'ik t.i! 
use t)f Ir.'icery in the bai jj^i.-bfiartls of sevenlcentli-ci iv 
tmy half timber houses. !ii laullow Parish ( Iriia h 
there is a moniimeiU to Sir R<»beil Tonnstrnd whi« h 
shows an ext r.'uu'd inary mixture of sta les. 'J hi* side-, 
and enils of the tomb are divided by fluteil Ionic 
pilasters f)n peilestals, and llu- intiMmciliatc' sp.ice 1 ; 
c»ccu[>ied by a richly-cai ved th.it e centred arch, lh«* 
head of which is filled with -Jiields set in rlelicalr 
Pei pendiciilar liacciy. A curi: »iis fe»iture sometimes 
found in wviik of this time, as at the tiale l|(»use, 
Keiiilwoi th, and fret|iieiilly in llie wixulwork nf the 
\\c>*l of Rii^lan.l, may, perhaps, be derived iVt in 
cusjiinL^. It consists of a iumd)i r c.f small cu-^p^ 
raiv^eil numd the softit of an aivli, foiinin;.; what i- 
in heraldry callcvl ‘an invecled border.' Ihc leaUr.e 
is common enough in Moori:-,h work, and perhaps was 
imported hy ?a)me h'ni;lisliman who had sicn it m 
S]rain ; but the identification of details in art i/. 
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always an uncertain business, owinjj to the habitual 
recurrence of certain type-forms in the art of witlely 
diverse periods, tine to no other reason than that 
the human intellect, working; under similar con- 
ditions on similar objects, is very apt to repeat 
itself We arc not met by this difficulty in cases 
where the far-reachinj( influence of (iothic tradition 
is shown in the j;eneral desij'n. The disrej;ard of 
sv'inmetry shown in the spaciiij;; of the windows of 
many of the smaller manor-houses of this period, is 
entirely (lOthic. 'I’he old plan of a hall with a project- 
int^ on each side and a courtyard at the back was 
adhered U) and developed, and that most not icealde 
leatmc of our Renaissance lioiise architecture, its 
ion^;, l»>w lines braken by dormer roofs and gables, 
has assuredly 
nothing Ital- 
iaiior classical 
about it. 'riic 
front of a 
h o u se 1 i ke 
Knowle I 
isneillierJut^j- 
lish (jc.)thic 
nor Italian Ke- 
naissance. Its 
Slone j^ables 
are (iothir. in 
feelin^j, but 
Renaissance 
in detail. Its 
symmetry is 
alien to the 
former, yet it 
has little of 


ihv hart! ver- 

« KNoWI.I',, kl.M. 

lical and hori- 
zontal treatment of a purely classical fai^adc. It 
is neither one nor the other, but both ; ami here 
we j.jel to lju* primary characteristic of our Kenais- 
sanre architccturi\ Instead of beinj^, as has been 
scjinetiines as.scrted, a step backwards, or a merely 
clumsy attempt to copy the ^reat Italian masters, 
it was a genuine development, which renewed our 
national art with the slrenj^th and fancy of a wider 
scholarship and more j.;enial view of life. Instead of 
bein^^ a break in the’ line, it was a fresh link in the 
chain of its historical sequence. 

i here is a close parallelism between the history of 
Kli/abethan literature and it.s art. The passion for 
names and imaj,^ery borrowed from classical writers 
shows itself in all the poets of that aj;c ; hut the 
wi«.lei their scholarship and the hij^her their .social 
status, th.e more completely were they dominated by 
it. Hen Jonstm was steeped in classical ism. Robert 
(Ireene, in his chariniiu; .soni^sand eclogues, uses only 
:iuch names as Menaphon and Melicertus, and borrows 


ail his allusion.s from the Pagan mythologies; and 
the habit reached its reductio ad absurdum when a 
certain Captain Dover, who started the Cotswold 
games at the beginning of the .seventeenth century, 
was addrcs.scd as ‘the champion of the English 
Olymj)icks, Pythieks, Nemick.s, and Isthmicks.’ The 
pitictiee is of course familiar to readers of Eliza- 
bethan literature ; the point of interest is that the 
farther the writer stood from the centre of Court and 
academical influence, the less was he affected by 
this mannerism. Sir Philip Sydney, for in.stance, 
was anxious that all dramas should be written 
according to the cla.ssical model, but no such 
‘ iimhraticus Doctor’ could contml the national 
girnius. 1 he greatest works of that |)criod arc thfj.se 

that show the 
least trace of 
this j)edantry; 
and in tlic 
same way, in 
spite of the ef- 
forts of weal- 
thy noblemen 
to confine the 
new departure 
in English art 
to the strict 
lines of the 
Italian Ke- 
naissanee, the 
national in- 
stinct rejeeled 
these limit 
ations, and 
used the new 
detail to meet 
its peculiar 
wants and to express the ideas inherited from an 
earlier art. 

'riiere is one curious aspect of linglish Ren.iis- 
sance architecture which further bears out the re- 
semblance suggested between the literary and artistic 
developments of the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries. It is remarkable that though the Re- 
naissance meant iu)thing if not a return to the 

objectivity of classical art in luigland, at any rale it 
was always accompanied by a strong leaning to 
allegory, luf'rything was inve.stcd w^ith some sym- 
bolical significance. For instance, when the Queen 
visited 'rheobalds in 1591 , Pecle, who was emjfloyetl 
to write the speeches for the oceasion, makes the 
gardener .sa\, ‘The moles destroyed, and the plot 
levelled, I cast it into 4 quarters. In the first 1 
framed a maze .... all this not of pot-lierbs but 
flow'ers, and <jf flowers sweetest and fairest, for in so 
heavenly a maze .... the virtues were done in 
roses, flowers fit for the twelve virtues .... the 
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Graces of pansies, partly coloured but on one stalk, 
never asunder, yet divx*rscly beautified ; the muses of 
nine several flowers, being of sundry natures, yet all 
sweet, all sovereign.’ As the times grew more serious 
this playfulness was transformed into religious mysti- 
cism, without, however, losing its elaborate ingenuity, 
and ‘the parabolising terulency* cif the middle 
ages seems to have roused itself to a dying effort 
in the works of such men as Herbert and Crashaw. 
A similar tendency appears in the architecture c'f 
this p(M*iod. John Thorpc', for instance, designed 
himself a house in the form of an anagram on his 
own name. 'I’hc plan of Longford Castle was 
emblematical of the Trinity. This plan is found in 
the Soane collection, with a key plan attached, which 
was evideiitl}' a recognised theological diagram of the 
time, for Sir John Peshall, in his edition of Anthony 
Wood’s ‘Antiquit.es’ (1773) gives an almost c^xactly 
similar diagram which is, or was, in one of the old 
stained glass windcnv.s of St. I’etcr's Church at Oxford. 
Somewhere about 1593 that interesting person, Sir 
'Thomas 'rreshain, built himselt a triangular lodge at 
Kushton in Noithampton.shire, in which he played on 
the tiumber three in every conceivable ftiriii, from its 
lhroe-cf)rncred plan to the trefoil on the rhimiuy ; 
whi!thcr his s\*mbols referred to theology or the black 
art is not clear. 

Of course it does not ilo to press this analogy 
too far. All that the resemblance proves is that a 
certain feeling was in the air, which realiseii itself 
in both art and literature; and that the former was 
in tiaieh with the national life in a very flift'ereiit 
way from what it is at present. It uls<j shows hc3W 
much of iiiediaevalism lingered in the Lnglaiid of 
the seventeenth century. This entlowmeiit of every- 
thing with some spiritual significance was of tlic very 
essence of mediaeval art. ‘When,’ says Heine, 

‘ llonux descrilx*s the armour of a hero, it is nothing 
eisi! than a good armour worth so many o.xen ; but 
when a monk of the middle ages describes in his 
poem the garments of the Mother of God, you may 
depend upon it, that by each fold (jf those garments he 
typifies some special virtue, and lh.it a j)eculiar mean- 
ing lies hidden in the sacred robes of the iniinaciilate 
Virgin Mary.’ Now, (.‘rash.'iw, wh<) was a fervent 
admirer of Laiul, would have had very much the feel- 
ings of the monk. Th(! my.sticism of the poet and the 
symbolism of the builder luul alike their origin in 
the lingering tradition of mediaeval thought. The 
ICiiglishman of the Kenaiss;mce never got anywhere 
near .so close to the materialism of classical art ;is diil 
the tN’pical Italian. Cellini would probably have 
considered a statue from a ])oint of view wvy m .ii ly 
identic;il with that of a Greek .sculptor. He ceitainly 
never troubled his head abtnil any esoteric signifi- 
cance of art. But in Lnpjish art of that time there 
is a suggestion of the .spirit of the middle ages, and 


perhap.s it.s peculiar half-melancholy fascination is 
due to thi.s conflict of the two idejis, to a dim con 
sciousn(!ss of the vain attempt to combine the 
spiritualism of one age with the graceful Taganism «»f 
another. 

It has been .said, and it is only necessarv' to 
repeat a thing often enough to get it believed, that 
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the .irchiteclure <if the Knglish Keiiaissance is no 
style at all, but a sort of hyl)rid growth. It is hard 
to say what is meant by a style ifi ihal sense. W hat 
is ptoli.il)!)' meant is, th;il it slunvs traces of 
tjolliic and classical infliunce, soiuelimes in iinjui- 
fect fusion, and yet it is neither one nor the other. 
Ihlt for the matter of that everv sl \ le i ; what it i.s 
by rirason of its |:rc(lece.ssors, atui as (iotliic art grew 
from tile remains of Roman architecture, .so Kenai--.- 
sance art was a return to the fountain heatl, when 
the Gothic tradition was exhaii.sled. '1 luy are both 
alike genuine historical developments, and, if tlu'ic is 
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an\' incril in the In ni, hrUh ccfually ‘ styles,’ inasmuch 
.IS both ca)ntain rerlain connected peculiarities which 
a|j|)«Mi in all the art-work of the people at a j.jiven 
priiod Ilf it-; exist eiia*. I he fact that the new move- 
ment assumed a uniform character in Kii^land, which 
was clearly marked off from that c>f contemporary 
movements in «»tlier couiitrit^s, shows that it was no 
mere exotic, hut the jiemiine expression of national 
leelinj^. 'I’lu* illustrations of a courtyard from 
Knowle, ;ind one fnjin a luihleman’s house in Sa- 
raj.[ossa, will show how very differently the same 
feature eould he treated hy the Renaissance art of 
clifferenl countri(\s. 

The archileclurc of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
• entiiries was (he last true development of art in 
J'.n^land, lakiiu( it as the first step in what may he 
roughly called the Classical movement, which lasteil 
till the end of the last rcnliiry and disappeared be- 
fore the (iothic revival. Since then vve have had no 
national style. It is .s«imelimes .ibsurdly .iske*!, when 
are our architects ^^oin^ to strike out a m w style of 
an. hi tincture ? And in the latest (:<intrihiition to the 
question.* the unsatisfactory state of JCn}.,dish art is 

* A ii.'iprr liy Mr. W Siiii|isMii at ilit* So<i#‘ty nf .\iis, 
M.inli Jo, 188.S. 


attributed to inattention to Mr. Ruskin*s teaching. 
The results of Mr. Ruskin’.s teaching are very' much 
open to question, but apart from that this explanation 
si*ems to miss the wliole meaning of a vernacular art. 
riie development of architecture is not likely to be 
affected b\' the eloquence of Mr. Ruskin or any^ one 
else, and if it is to attain any permanent results, it 
must do so spontaneously/, and nd under the artificial 
stimulus su[)plied bv rhapsodi.sts or pedants. 'I’he 
real cause lies deeper, and the real difficulty is far 
more formidal)le. I'.ven if an architect could invent a 
new .style Avhich is about a.s possible as the invention 
of a new lan^ua^^t!), and even if that style was of Iran- 
scendanl value, it would he suffocated by' its environ- 
ment. It is this absence of artistic atmosphere that 
separates us from those times when the art and Ihou^^hls 
of the pco))le were one, anil the artist had not to eii- 
in a battle a rontmoce with commercial prejudice. 
It is not so much the artists as the public that wants 
cdiicatinj;, for there can be no far-rcachinj^ art so lon.^; 
as the ma.ss of the community is ]>cifectly indifferent 
to its existence. I he whole mailer is sunmu'd up in 
that bitter sarcasm i>f Petronius: ‘Nolite erj^o miraii. 
.si Pictura deficit, quum omnibus diis honiiiiibus(|iie 
formosior vidcaliir inassa auri, ({uaiii ([uiihjuid Apelles 
Phidiasve, (iricculi delirantes fecerunt.’ 

Kr.(;iNAi.i) T. Hi.omfikij), M.A. 
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V. - I'URXKR AND (llRTIV. 


71111 (iirlin’s death m.ay be s.iid to have 
eiulcil the oUler .school of water-colour, 
lie had thani;ed its uietliod, altered its spirit, and 
inaujpiraled a new school of colour, but it .still, 
e.s|)eLi.illy’ in the modest tints of its colourin;;, bore 
traces of its parentai^e. fie had released it from the 
lanil »»f boiidaj;!-, blit the lu illiant domain on which 
it was i.nlcriii^y — where li|.;ht was more liijiiiil and 
colniii I'lore juire than in any other rej^ion i»f art — 
was .still a promised land — <.»r rather, perhaps, an un- 
trodtleii and unknown laiui, not e\en promised. 
Thtimas Cliitin went, but Jn.scph Mallord William 
Tiinier (i7;’5 1-S51) remained, and the l.Uler ihere- 
Inre belonL;s not only' to llie older school and the 
tr.iii iition.il piuiod, which was about at its crisis in 
iSoj, but also t«) the later even the late.st, 0 )r 
lh(;ie have bi-en no iiisi:o\ rries «if technique, no ex- 
tensions of the ranj.;e of kindscape of very «peat 
import. ince, since his day'. It will, theri'fore, be con- 
venient to consider his c.irlier diMwin;_f.s first, down 
to the date (»f Oirtin’s ileath, and to treat the rest 
si;|»ai atc’ly hcreaflei . 

l.ittUr need be .said of llie facts of l ii filer’s life in 
these early years; they have been recorded with 


variations by diflerent bioj^raiiher.s, and 1 have 
attempted tf.) summarise and reconcile the diffenrnt 
accounts in the volume on Turner in the ‘Grc.it 
Artist’ series. In .addition to wh.at has already been 
.said in the previous chapter, and to what will appear 
siib.sec|uently in connexion with his drawin}.;s. it will 
be .siiffieient lu re to note the follow inj^ facts. Willi 
the exception of a sluirt period at .school at Ihaintford 
and visits to Mar^uite, Hri.shd, and other jilaces, he 
.sjK-iil his chihlhooil .and youth in Maiilen Lane, Coven! 
(iarden, where his father kept a barber's shop. II is 
mother btreaiiK* insane about the )'ear i8cx». Ainoiii.; 
the elenieiU.s of his trainin'^ must not be forgotten 
the time in the office of Mr. Il.ardwick, the archi- 
tect, where he "ained .1 knc)VvUah];C of architecture 
.and obt.ained .a jiovver of delicate and prcrci.si! dr. au^jhf*^" 
inan.ship with the i)encil. lie entered the .school.s cif 
the Royad Academy in 17S9, and first e.xhibited theie 
in 1791. In i/Cjj hii obtained (from Mr. J. Walker) 
his fir.st commissions for drawiny^s to be engraved, 
and made his first tour in Wales. 'I'lie first enj.; rav- 
ing; from these drawings ;q»peared in * Walker’s 
Maj^azine* for November, 1794, and subscijuent eii^ 
t;raving.s in this and other publications show exten- 
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sivc travelling; in the south and midland counties of 
Kni^land. These were performed by him on foot, 
‘twenty to twenty-five miles a-day, with his little 
modicum of baj:;j^a<;c at the ciul of a stick.’ In 1797 
he made his first tour in the north of Kngland, in 
1799 he was clcctctl A.R.A.. in 1800 he went to 
.Scotland for the first time, and in this or next year 
to the Continent. In iSoj he became a Royal 
Academi::ian. 

rurners early, that is, very early work, before 
he bej^an to work for the engravers, is so varied 
that it bears division into classes, which may be 
thus described: — i. Tlie drawings (mostly c«)pies 
of jirints coloured' which were put up for sale in 
the window of his father's shop in Maiden Lane. 


scenery by Cozens, arc drawn with such dclicacx’, 
show such mastery in the use of washes of colour with 
infinite j;;radatiun.s, and with so fine a sense of lijrht 
and space and air, tliat they seem to belong to a later 
period than 1792, and at least prove how stron<;ly his 
iina^;ination was stimulated in sympathy with (’c)/.ens. 
\Vc give a copy of one of them, to which we shall 
have to recur presently. 

After his puoilaj;e, which may be said to have 
ended about 1792, or when he went on his first tour 
in Wale.s, and until his election as a Royal Acailenii 
cian in 1802, his work may ayain be diviiled into, i ), 
His topographical ami architectural work done r«)i 
engravings principally in ‘Walker's Itinerant ’ *1794“ 
1798), and ‘Whitaker's Parish of Whalley,' publishetl 
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2. Sketches made in T.onduii, principally on the 
shores of the I’h.imcs. 3. Drawings at Bristol and 
Margate, when he went on visits to his relations and 
friends. 4. C^>pie.s of drawings (principally of Cozens, 
but also (»f Hearne, Paul Saiidby, Girtin, and oth(Ts). 
which lie made for ].)r. Monro and Mr. nenderson. 

.SiK-ciniens of most of these may lx* stiulied in 
the National Gallery with the aid of Mr. Riiskin'.s 
admirable notes, ami frequent opportunity for examin< 
ation of other examples ha.s been afforded in recent 
years by the l^xhibitions of tlu: Burlingt«»n Pine Arts 
Llub and the Royal Academy. 'I’heir interest is 
mainly biogra|)hical ; they show no strong and .striking 
genius, but yet we find here and there distinct efforts 
at reprc.senting sunlight more warmly than had been 
done by previous artists in water-colour, an instinct 
of coinposilion, a ilaring choice of subject, and espe- 
cially in some of the earliest of all a distinct sense 
of colour. Sfime of the last class, though almost 
monochrome, especially the copies of mountain 
VOL. XIX. 


in (2), His ilrawings for exhibition at the 

Royal Academy ( 1 792-1 797 , pi im.i})ally archilet - 
tiiral, and specially distinguishetl alxjve other rm n’*^ 
w'Oik for the beauty of interiors of (iotliic Chiirehi s 
and Cathedrals ; (3). His drawings and paintings in 
oil, exhibited 1798 and after, of the romantic sceiierv' 
of the North of l‘lngland, Yorkshire, Cumbeilaml, 
Xortliiimberland, l,ancashire, 8:e , in which he first 
showed his genius as a landscape-painter, as a master 
of effect, a passionate lover and deep ob.server of 
nature, and a pictorial ptjel ; ( p, C'eitaiii pictures, 
principally in oil, of sea am! shipping, and (5), A U \v 
efforts of imagination, such as 7Vu' lUxttU' of tho \i!i\ 
rhe Tifth ringue of ami Hu Anuy of tiio 

Modes destr%yed in the Desert by a Wlnrhoiiid, 

His work for the ‘ Itineranl,' and the ‘Parish of 
Whalley,’ was able, careful, and dexterous the work, 
in fact, of a first-rate * Draughtsman but these and 
other outdoor scenes of the pt ii<Kl were distinguish- 
able from the work of his fellows, uoi by an)* great 


H n 
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^jrasp of his subject, poetical fcclin^^ beauty of colour, 
or power of design, like (iirtin's, but rather for their 
delicate and careful «lraiiohtsniaiishi]} of form, truth 
of illiiininatioii, obsirrv'ation cif lf>cal tone and texture, 
specially of sbiiie, brick, and plaster, in shafle and 
siinlij^dit. Of his beautiful pencil work at this time we 
^,n\'e twej examples, l)oth f»f which have also imiistial 
merit of desijpi. One is of the exterior c»f Malmes- 
buiy Abbe\, the i»lher of Kirkstall Crypt, the 
orij^inal sk(*tch for the plate in the Liber Stiidiornm. 
J he drawini^s he now made of interiors were unmis- 
takably superior to th«»se of any of his contcni- 


nh^ylinjjj or lightness, and that quality called ‘infinity,' 
or emlless variation of tone and surface, so that eve.rv 
atom 'as in the stained plasterwork of the copper , 
seems to differ from the rest, as in Nature. If Turner 
had died in i/cX), his special triumphs as an artist 
would have been as a painter of interiors, and of light 
confined and reflected — a water-colour Steeiiwick of a 
higher grade. 

It was not till his visit to the North, in 1797. that 
he began to show the poetry that was in him, 
began apparently to be spiritually and effectively in- 
spired by intercourse with Nature ; not till then that he 



poraries, if they have indeed ever been equalled by 
any arli.st in certain qualities of light and exquisite 
draughtsmanship. One of them. Interior vj hly 
CtUhedral (1797 ). lias recently been called * divine ’ by 
Mr. Rawlinson, in his 'Notes on the Kxhibitionof the 
Royal Academy in the Winter of 1 887. Iwo of 
them, of Salisbury Cathedral (i7<:;9). are in the South 
Kensington Museum. UnfVutunately we cannot gi^'C 
any worth)' translation into black and white <jf tlu'sc 
masterpieces. ( )ur example of his interiors (in colour; 
is of a humbler order, but it has a sjKxial interest, as 
it is su]jposed to represent the underground cellar or 
kitchen of his father’s old hou.se in Maiden Lane, 
and the figure crooning by the cf)j)per is probably 
none other than his mother. It .sin )ws great dexterity 
in handling, especially in producing ati effect of 
exceedingly minuU; and precise drawing, without any 


became the serious rival of Girtin. Then all the long 
and severe training which he had undergone, all the 
years of quiet observation of Nature in all her moods 
which he had .stored up, bore blossom and fruit. In 
these great drawings fwe .cannot in this article touch 
upon his oil paintings) he united many of the cha 
racteristics of Girtin with a poetic feeling and an 
invention more peculiarly his own. 

'Ihe great characteristics of (iirtin's art were 
simplicity and breadth, the elements of grandeur. 
He rejected from his art everything that was petty or 
superfluous, concentrating Ins mind on the larger 
truths of nature, and cMuploying all his force on noble 
generalisation. He was the poet at once of .sunshine 
and of gloom, choosing of preference those effects of 
light which were soft and diffu.scd, not sparkling and 
divided, but barred and crossed b\’ broad waves of 
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shadow, separating his subject into large masses of 
LMintrastccl colour an«l tone. His temper was always 
calm and restful, careless for the most part as to 
choice of subject, but accepting it, whatever it was. as 
a thing whose nature «iiid beauty were to be revealed, 
not like 'rurncr, as a thing to be treated and altered 
and twisted till it assumed a beauty in accordance 
with his taste, and a shape which conveyed ait 
exoteric idea. He always subjected himself to his 
subject, whether it was a landscape or a building, and 
the (juality of his poetry was expressive, not creative 
-ht! left creation to nature, and assumed the more 
humble nVe of interpreter. His imagiiuition was 


never content with it as it was - - it alwa\ s suggested 
something else, something more beautiful or grand, 
better ordered, a vision not to be realised by sup])rcs 
sion onl\’. but by alterati»^ns, exaggenation, ahtl re- 
construction. The two may lie taken as typic.d in- 
stances of the two classes into which all poetical 
landscape-painters may be di\ided — (iirlin of those 
who use themselves to express Nature, Turner of 
those who use Nature to express ihemNehes. 

Not that Girtin, in expressing Nature, diil not 
express himself too. Indeed, he ma\' be said to have 
done so more fully and completely than Turner did 
with all his thought and labour, but liis was a more 
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nevertheless very sensitive to fine impressions, and 
tliis is seen not only in the effects of light anti cloud 
in which he dressed the earth, but in the sei/iiiv of 
the graiule^l or most interesting aspects of his archi- 
tectural subjects, whether cathedral or simiile sireet. 

If Girtin's imagination was, on the one hand, 
passive, reiuptivc. expressive, Turner's was, on the 
Ollier, act ivir, restless, creative, playing all round and 
abiiut his subject, which often became at last, if not 
lost in its adornmeiils, at least transformed beyond 
recognition, ( iirtin had turned topogiapliy inio art, 
but his art was only Nature at her best ; whereas 
Turner's was a different thing from Nature altogether, 
not only prose turned to jioelry, but translaleil into 
another language. By its rellection in (jirlin's mind, 
nature became simplified, shorn of ilisturbing ;uei- 
dent, aggrandised by omission of the trivial, but 
imalteicfl in its essential features ; but Turner was 


automatic and less conscious process, more sp«inta 
neons, and less intellectual, of a range narrower, but 
more certain w'ithin its limits, and, lastly, more per 
fcct. but comjiosed of firwtM* elements. In the grt>\\tli 
of their genius Girtin aiul Turner are again tyjiie.il of 
two classes of poetieal artists -tlio-ii' w lio'^e imliv i- 
diialily finds speech, at once jirodin ing Mmietliing new' 
and distinctively written, as it were, of some germ 
w'hich finds its soil jirepared for it. others whose 
flower i.s Slum: gorgcmis (u (;\i|ijisite \.ui«.ty only 
to lie pro».luced b\' y**ar> of assiihioiis l uhixalion. 
To the onir cla.ss belongs Ma'-.aciio, who siuldcnl) 
did f>n the walls of the Braiicacei t.liajn l those woi> 
tleiTul frescoi's oy wliich, at one unexpii ted Mroke. 
the claims iiolh of nntiire and ail wcie -atisi'ied for 
the first time' in the hisiorv "t modi rn ait. Mow the 
p<iwer was ;iC([iiired, liow tlic llioaghl and the skill 
were matured, we arc equally ignorant, lie came 
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iuitl Ik wciu, h.iviiii; spent just about the same time 
on L-.irth (fiilin. As (jirlin t<» Masao.io so Tiiriu r 
to Kajih.icl a j^t nius many sitk-d, aiul of an ex- 


Miclielan^;clo, and rcpairinjij all the incompleteness 
of his iruulels by 'a certain idea’ which governeil 
his hand, even creating as it copied. 
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tiat>r(linary gift to assimilate from cv'ery source of 
N.iture and art all that was needed to nourish his 


genius. In ln> castr, as in Tiirni*r’s, we can see how 
Ik roamed about Ironi flower to fl<»\ver of art or 
Nature, taking sweetm ss from Perugino, mystery 
from la.-onardo, and sHenglh from Masaccio and 


Turner’s flowers were of a different kind — Wilson 
and Iksirnc, Sandby and Cozens, Claude and Van- 


dervelde, Titian and Girtin, in art; and, instead ot 
beautiful men and women of Umbria and Koine, 
sunsets at Margate and sunrise on the Yorkshire 
wold : but it is not the present purpose to draw com- 
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parison between Turner and Raphael except in so far 
as it illustrates the contrast between Turner and 
Girtin. 

One point of contrast already mentioned was in 
the quality of invention or imagination. Girtin sur- 
rendered himself to his subject, Turner did not ; one 
simplified while the other embellished, one revealed 
while the other created. The ‘ need of creatinj; ' was 
indeed strong upon Turner, even from the first. 
Though it was long before his work was anything 
like so completely original as Girtin’s, he exercised 
his invention from the earliest years, and though, 
through all but the last few years of the period we 
arc now considering, it was kept down by the ajqic- 
tite for study and the quantity of set nork which it 
was his business to get through, it is nearly always 
traceable. How soon he threw off all topographical 
restraint, so that his drawings were widely, even 
recklessly, unfaithful to the actual appearance of the 
places they were supposed to ref)ivsent, has been 
very plainly shown by Mr. Hami?rton in his ‘ Life of 
Turner.* It was in i8oi probably that he made the 
study of Kilchum Castle, from which he composed 
the ijicturc sent to the Academy in 1802, but though 
the impression was so recent, and he had his .sketch 
. 9 i()d(»ubt fairly faithful) to guide him, we find that he 
has not only coinj)letely changed the character of the 
country (river, mountain, foreground, background, and 
all}, but built out of his own imajdnation a ‘castle 
quite different from the real one.* ‘It is a 1 ‘urner, 
and nothing but a Turner,' says Mr. Hamerton. The 
moral aspect of the latter need not concern us here. 
It has been treated by Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Ilainerton, 
and others elsewhere. Here the instance of Kilchurn 
may be taken to prove, not that he had in 1802 be- 
come quite callous as to local fidelity except in a 
very large sense indeed, but that now his imagination 
coulil and did, when he chose, completely transform 
the facts of his subject. It has not attained such 
dominaut strength without many and constant en- 
deavours, nor is it easy to determine when the 
struggle began. I am not sure that it might not be 


found if we were to compare some of his Ijoy’s * shil- 
ling * drawings with the originals. It is certain that 
the posse.s.sion and exercise of an e.xtraord inary faculty 
of invention is plainly i)erceplible in those engravings 
in ‘ Bos weirs Antiquities of Kngland and Walt.s,’ 
which lie coloured while at school at Brentwood 
about 1786. They display bold effects of light ami 
colour, which not only embellish, but in some sense 
transform, the poor, lifeless, line-engravings of NobU*. 
That in a very literal sense he ‘ created even .as he 
copied * we are able to prove by two of our illustra- 
tions to this number, one of which represents an 
original drawing by John Robert Cozens of The 
Rcichcnbach, and the other a ciqjy of it by 'rurner. 
'rhe Cozens belongs to the Hon. R. Allansun-Wimi, 
the 'rurner to Mr. Frank Dillon, and it is owing to 
their kindness that we are able to illustrate so forciblx’ 
Turner s early habit of improving upfui his subjects. 
'I’he original was drawn in 1776, and the cojw pro- 
bably .some twelve or fifteen years later. It will be 
seen that TiiriUT has not been satisfied with this plain, 
and probably faithful, transcript from nature. T he 
sides of the cliff have been too moiiolonou.s fur lyiii, 
the fall of the water too tame, the whole draw ing too 
enijity of light. While adhering nearly literally to 
the main lines, and not disturbing the place or shape 
of the bunches of vegi;lali(»n and groups of siuiu.s, he 
has broken off a piece of the fall at the tup, letting in 
a bright hurst (»f sunshine through the gap. Via. in- 
creased the meagre fall to a torrent, and filled up the 
uninteresting hollow with clouds of .sjiray. 

What 'rurner diil with Cozens* ilrawing^s he did 
afterwards with Nature, but we must leave for the 
present any further consideration of the fine draw ings 
of 1798-1802. only culding that, though they wevr the 
heralds of a greater genius than Girtin’s, it is doubtful 
(if both haii died in 1802} whether the palm in the 
history of luiglish water-colour art would have been 
awarded to the paint<?r of Xorhain Castle or the 
painter of Bridgenurth : certainly the foniier j>irlmt.* 
would never have been painted but for the eximqile 
of Girtin. 

CusMO Monkhui sK. 


CHRIST BEARING HIS. CROSS, FOLLOWED BY MONKS 

OE^ the: certosa, pavia. 

IIY liORGOGNONF., 


I N the following passage from .Sir Henry 
Layard’s edition of Kiiglcr s ‘ Handbook of 
Painting* mention is made of a lately discovereil 
picture by Ambrogio da Fossano (better known 
as Ambrogio Borgognonc) : — ‘His masterpiece 

(1494-95), Christ bearing the Cross, followed by 
Carthusian Monks, in the Acatemy of iMiie Arts at 


Pavia, was painted for that religious community. 
In this fine picture he has rci>rescnted, in tin* back- 
ground, the fa*;ade of the church of the Certosa in 
course of construclioii.* As this beaulilul work is 
as yet unknow^n to most l(.>vcr.s of art in this 
country, we are glad to be able to l.iy l)c!’.»ie our 
readers an illustration of great accuracx' and beauty 

C i.‘ 
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from ihc hand of Sijjnor Pacifico Ikuio, painter, of 
Pavia. 

This picture possesses a strange stor)'. At the 
close of the last century, it was preserved in the 
Certosa of Pavia, in the Chapel of the Annunciation, 
which is the last chapel on the right hand side of 
the chuirh. When, in the reign of Joseph 11., the 
me mastery was first sii|iprcsseil the picture dis- 
appeared, having 
been carried off 
by some unknown 
hand, and no trace 
of it was found 
till, in the year 
I.S74, it was 
I'icciden tally dis- 
covered h)' the 
Marquis Oivelli 
of Milan. He 
obscrvc'rl it thrust 
into a dark corner 
of a building in 
the Via Ospi- 
t alii* re, which 
was f()rrnerly the 
workshop of the 
Carthusians, but 
is now used as a 
woodhou.so, where 
carriers, unload- 
ing their carts, 
throw in their 
|)iles of .sticks 
and faggots. The 
story told by the 
fatlore in charge 
is that the picture 
had been rescued 
by him from a 
pigsty, where it 
had served as a 
roof or tent f(»r 
he knew not h*>w 
long. On hearing 
the sum offered by the Milanese noble the poor man 
first surmised the value of the picture, and, instead 
of agreeing to the terms of the Marquis Crivclli, 
he notified its discovery to the administrator, who 
onlercd its transport to Pavia. On its arrival it was 
examined by an able ])ainter — Signor G. Trccourt 
in that city — who at once declared its value, and 
soon afterwards the Administrator of the Hospital 
gave it to the Civic School of Painting. The 
mournful condition to which this picture? was re- 
duced during these vicissitudes in its' career can 
never be completely remedied. The canvas was 
gradually being laid bare by the .scaling away of 


the pigments ; but it is a matter of deep gratification 
to all lovers of art to know that, at the earnest sug- 
gestion of Senator Morclli and Sir Frederic Burton, 
who visited Pavia together on a recent occasion, it 
has been remounted without any attempt at rcstora* 
tion. Hut what is left of this priceless work remains 
intact, and may remain so for centuries to come. 

Jiorgognonc came from the bottega of Vincenzio 

P'oppa, the father 
of the Milanese 
.school, and lie 
appears to have 
been a man of 
a deeply pious 
nature, so that 
M. Rio has styled 
him the Fiesole 
of Lombardy. 
He .spent the 
early years of 
his youth in the 
Monastery of the 
Certo.sa, and was 
only known in 
Milan and the 
surrounding dis- 
tricts by compo- 
sitions deeply 
imbued with 
religious mysti- 
cism. In the 
Assumption in 
the church of San 
Spirito, Bergamo, 
the religious pas- 
sion of this painter 
may be .seen at its 
height The ex- 
prc.ssion of the 
Apostles, uplifted 
and absorbed, as 
it were, in the lu- 
minous rays that 
descend on them 
from heaven, would earn for this work a place among 
the finest productions of the Umbrian school. This 
painter may also be studied in the National Gallery of 
London, where, in the Marriage of St, Catherine of 
Siena^ and in a triptych with the Virgin anJ Child 
enthroned \x\ the centre, and the Agony in the Garden on 
one .side, with the Redeemer bearing His Cross on the 
other, we sec how high were this arti.st's conceptions 
t)f womanly loveliness anil purity, how profound the 
pathos with which He shows forth hi.s Saviour’s patient 
suffering. And here w^e have the same Christ, only 
in an hour of sharper pain, as we sec in the picture 
which forms the subject of this paper. 




Charkcote House. 
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According to Rio, Borgognonc was the architect 
of a portion of the Certosa, which was not com- 
pleted till 1542, although begun in 1396, and his 
history is connected with that of this Monastery by 
a chronological series of paintings executed during 
thirteen years of his sojourn there. In his double 
capacity of architect and painter he occupied him- 
self not only in the construction, but also in the 
decoration of the church, which he, too, might have 
called his bride, as did Michelangelo that of Sta. 
Maria Novella. Lanzi also afhrins that Ihjrgognone 
was architect as well as painter, and first mentions 
him as the artist who, ‘at the grand Certosa in Pavia, 
designed the superb fa<;ade of the church.’ If these 
writers are correct in this statement, the fact adds 
another element of interest to tlic picture in tjuestion. 

During a recent visit to Pavia we saw this great 
work hanging in the place of honour on the end 
wall of the Civico Istituto di Pittura, on the piazza 
to the left of Collcgio Cihislieri. I he face and form 
of the Christ have suffered most from injury and 
neglect ; nevertheless, even the scar which disfigures 
the Saviour’s face is forgotten, so overwhelming is 
the sense of the devotional sentiment that |)ervadcs 
the whole work. In the background anti on an 
imaginary height the church of the Certosa is seen 
to stand, the fa(;ade still covered with .scaffolding 
and workmen, as if the painter’s architectural work 
were being carried on simultaneously with the labour 
of his p(!ncil and his brush. It is the one day in 
the week in which the Carthusian brethren of this 
onler are allowed to meet and to converse and walk 
together, 'fhe clerics wear the .scapular, which vest- 
ment signifies a shield for the heart iK-hind and 
before, and the lay brethren are bearded, weather- 
beaten men, in long white robes and hoods. With 
one consent they turn to follow their Saviour, who 
carries II is cross before them. The simple per- 
]»endicular lines formed by the long heavy fijlds 
of Ihe monks* drapery give lo the group in llic fore- 
ground a classic rcpo.se and siinplicily that call to 
mind the composition on an Attic frieze, but the 
action of the foremost figure, pressing his wasted 
hand against his side, as if to still the heaving heart 
below, is a touch of human feeling wc should hardly 
find save in Christian art. 


'Phe Order of the Carthusians is the most 
au.stcrc of all the reformeil Benedictine congrega- 
tions, and there is .something strangely picturesque 
in the appearance of the monks themselves, in their 
ample white robes and hrnids, their sandalled feet 
and shaven heads, for the tonsure is greater with 
them than with most other orders. Their spare diet, 
their rigorous seclusion, and their habits of labour, 
give them an emaciated look, a pale quietude, in 
which, however, there is no feeblcnc.s.s or ill-health. 
The sumptuous churciies and edifices of tlie monks 
of this self-denying order date from the sixteenth 
century. 'Phey had previously been rcmarkabli; 
for their fine libraries and the lay bretlinm for their 
skill in gardening. When they were set down in 
the marshes near I’avia, they drained, they tillcil, 
they planted, till the unhealthy swamp was clothed 
for miles with beauty and fertility. Hut this is all 
changed now*. Tlie ground is .sinking back to its 
pristine state ; a poisonous miasma lises all around, 
no human form is .seen save that of the guide wlio 
show.s the tourist through the silent and deserted 
church and cells, and thinks more of the value of 
the stones which are used in the altars, and ftic 
coloured marbles in the reiedo.ses behind them, than 
of the paintings which they enclose. 

And yet tins picture of Ainbrogio llorgognone’s 
scorns to give us an insight into a spiritual life tliat 
fleath ought never lo have touched. In it wc see 
the work of the sacred painter who, in sympathy 
w ith the devotion of his brethren, can embody their 
purest aspiration and give permanence to the 
fleeting memory of their lives, and in a language 
more clo((Ucnt than w-ords create a lasting recorti 
of their faith, as he show s them, issuing side by side 
in slow procession, from the church porch that he 
himself had planned, where all the mysteries of his 
religion in type and antitype were set forth in 
sculptured imagery. We feel the picture as a con- 
secration hymn in which he dedicates his temple to 
God, and gives voice and utterance to the em*>lion 
that impels his whitc-robetl brethren to follow^ in 
the footsteps of their Saviour, upon whose scroll 
W’C read, — 

' Quiruntjuc vult pone rne veniio, ahncgel 
Senieti|)suiu et lollat cruceiii su.-iin ac se()uaiur me.’ 


CHARLECOTli HOUSE. 


'^OURISrS seldom Icfivc Shakespeare's native 
place without traversing the four or five miles 
to the north-cast which lie between it and the great 
park encircling Charlecote Hou.se. 'I'hc winding 
River Avon skirts the enclosure to the w'esl. Large 
herds of deer are always crouching under the 
branches of the old oaks and elms within its timber 


boundaric.s. The gre3--red mansion where ihe Lucys 
have lived for mere than three centuries stands at 
the water’s edge ; avenues of limes approacli it at 
back anti front ; the flower-gardens which imme- 
diately surround it are separated from the gently 
undulating park by a sunken fence. 'I he jucsent 
century has witnessed many additions to the builtl- 
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Inil ihr I\lizabcthan portion has not been clis- 
fi'^urcrl 1:>\' restoration, and from one aspect still 
seems to the visitor to stand detached from the 
recent erections. Nowhere is a more finished speci- 
men of 'l ud(ir domestic architecture to be met with. 
When viewed from 
tlic park or from 
the river, both rich 
in Shake.s()earean 
Icfjcnds, it rivals, 
in the si|.:ht of the 
student of Knj^Iish 
literaturi:, many 
lai’i^er am I more 
elaborate struc- 
tures enshrinino 
tradilion.s of more 
Stirling.; history. 

'riie building; 
of the Klizabelhan 
lujiise at Chailc- 
cote was bej^un in 
155S — the year 
of h'Ji/.abeth's ac- 
cession — and wa.s 
))rc>bably finished in 1559. Its owner was Thomas 
Lucy, h'or more than five centuries his ancestors 
had owned the Charlecote manor, which had figured 



in Domc-sday Book under the name of Ccorlecotc. 
At first the lords of the manor took their surname 
from the place, but early in the thirteenth century 
William de (!harlecote, who had fought with the 
Barons against King John, a.ssunied, for reasons 
which antiquaries have not determined, the name 
of Lucy. A manor-house, with a chapel attached, 
was in existence at Charlecote throughout the 
middle ages, and its owners* prosperity grew, chiefly 


through intermarriages, with every generation. One 
Fulk de Lucy, who died in 1303, was ‘a special 
lover of good horses,* and paid forty marks for a 
black horse at a time when an ox cost sixteen 
shillings. Many of his descendants sat ia Parlia- 
ment as Knights 
of the Shire of 
Warwick. and 
nearly all of them, 
for military ser- 
vices rendered to 
the Crown at 
home or abroad, 
r c c c i V e d t li e 
honour of knight- 
hood. William 
I .ucy became a 
Knight of the Bath 
when Henry VII.*s 
Queen Klizalx^th 
was crowned at 
We.slminster, anil 
it was Sir William's 
grandson who built 
Charlecote as we 
know it. He was only twenty-six years old when he 
look the work in hand, but his fathers death, in 1552, 
had made him master of his family's great Warwick ^ 
shire estate, which inchided, besides Charlecote, the 
neighbouring properties of Sherborne and Hampton 
Lucy, the former a grant of Edward VI., and the latter 
of Queen Mary in 1556. Meanwhile his wife, Joyce 
Acton, had brou^^it him Sutton Park, at Tenijury, 
Worcc.stcrshirc. His worldly position was scarcely 
inferior to that of a nobleman ; he w'as uml/iubtedly 
w'calthy enough to freely indulge the taste for elabo- 
rate architecture which characlcri.scd the ari.slocracy 
of his day. 

Of the pre- Elizabethan manor-hou.se at Charlc- 
cote no trace remain.s. The ICIizabclhan mansiuii, 
reared probably on the old site, owes nothing to an 
earlier epoch. The ground -plan roughly re.scmble.s 
the letter E, an eccentric compliment w'hich great 
builders of the day were fond of paying to the reign- 
ing .sovereign. The original building, with its gently 
sloping gables, is flanked at either end by boldly 
projecting wrings, wn’th octagonal angle turret.s. The 
fabric is of red brick; the window dressings are 
of stone, but all has grown greyish with age. 
Near the centre of the facade stands an elabo- 
rate porch, which supplies on the ground -plan the 
E\s .short middle .stroke. There is a .striking con- 
trast between this richly worked excrescence and 
the homely simplicity of the rest of the building. 
It has been suggested that it was by a different and 
more fashionable architect, who was acquainted with 
both the Italian and French Renaissance styles, and 
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that it was addctl after the house was built. Joha 

of Padua, alias John Thorpe, the designer of Hol- 
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I trrcalcsl 
• Enijlish ar- 

cin’ teef of 
the lime, is 

credited on uncertain grounds with this admirable 
specimen of Kenaissance architecture. It is in two 
floors, each suf^ported by pillars, 
and the whole surmounted b>’ _Cl.. 

a delicately carved balustrade. ^ 

Ihe front is of freestone ; the jf 

lower pillars are of the Ionic 

Over the doorway, 
on the gr«»nnd 

arms, 

the .spandri's are S. f/ ^ 

the initial letters 

remar^a^^^^ fc^ilurc ^ 

c|iiadraii<;ular gar- ■ ';*<•' ,. ^ 

den court enclosed .'■ . ■ ■ ‘ '1 '. 

II » ' ' ♦ 

by low terrace 
walls, protected 

from without by the sunken fence. On the side of 
the enclosure that is fiirthest from the hou.se rises 
a massive structure two storeys high, and com- 
pletely isolated. Through its ground - floor rims 
a narrow archway, closed at the outward end by 
iron gates. This structure is the detached gatc- 
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house, of which few examples remain in England. 
In earlier Tudor times large nitansions were usually 
quadrangular in shape, like the colleges in Oxford 
and Cambridge. In that ease the gate -house in- 
variably .surmounted the one archway by which 
the inner quadrangle could be entered. It was at 
times batilcmcnted and fortified to resist attack, but 
more often architects lavislicd on it tlieir most ela^ 
borate schemes of ilecoratir)n. When the quadran- 
gular form of building was dying out its mcinorv^ 
occasionally survived in a forecourt fronted by an 
isolated building, exactly modelled after the older 
fashioned gate-hou.se ; but now tliat three sides of 
the quadrangle were a!)sent, it stood, as here at 
Charlecote, at some fifty yards distance from the 
mansion, looking like a stately lodge. 

In its architecture the gate-house at Charlt'cote 
exactly reseinbUs the main building. Octagonal 
turrets adorn its four angles. Us roof is flat, and is 
surmounted by a balustrade; oriel windtiws project 
on the second floor above both einis of the an hwa}'. 
In Elizabethan days the porter lived on the ground- 
floor ; the upper formeil a large banqueting-rown. 
As a defence against unwelcoim^ intruders the gate- 
house .still hail it.s u.m*.s, but great hoiLsehoIilcrs 
had long cea.sed to fear very formidable foes in 
Elizabeth’s time ; ami it was probably erected 
by .Sir 'Thomas Lucy merely as an effective archi- 
tectural ornament. 'That result it certainly achieved. 

The hall of the 
house is reached 

- "ilh rare mosaics 

: ,h,„ «,v.i i„ .lu- 

centre came from 
the It o r g h e e 
^ 'j ‘ > V.’ palace by way «‘t 

I'on thill. One 
doorway Icad.s to the billiard and dia.ving-rooms 
in the northern wing, whiih were refitted some 
five - and • thirty }'ears iic;o, and another leads t«» 
the staircase of genuine old *)ak, cv>nducting the 
visitor to the bedchambers, in *»nc of which Oueen 
Elizabeth is very improbahh- said to have slept on 
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her pro;jrcs«? from Kenilworth in 1575. The library 
and dininj^-rooms, which lie at the back of the hall, 
are mainly recent additions, datinj' only from 1833. 
'I heir elaborate ccilin»(s are said to be rcproducwl 
from Klizabethan models ; and in the library stand 
chairs, couch, and cabinet of eoromandel wood, inlaid 
with ivory, which, tradition says, were presented by 
Queen fdizaljeth to Leicester in 1 575 . J^nd were 
brcmj^dit here from Kenilworth in the seventeenth 
century. The west front. />., the back, and southern 
portifuis of the modern house were all erected in 


building of his manor-hou.se, he was knighted fin 
1565), and he subsequently sat in two parliament.s 
(1571 and 1584) as knight of the .shire of Warwick. 
In 1586 he was high sheriff of the neighbouring 
county of Worcestershire, in right of the property 
derived from his wife. The town of Stratford-on- 
y\von knew him well. As a local ju.stice and com- 
missioner of the musters for the county c)f Warwick, 
he frequently rode tliithcr, and the Corporation 
liberally supplied him on his visits with sack, claret, 
wine, and sugar, at the ‘ Bear ’ or the ‘ Swan.* the 



1833, They are of red brick, and, viewed from the 
oulside, harmonise fairly well with the original build- 
ing, but give it an irregular shape. Within there is 
little to tlislinguish them from portions of a very 
modern country-house.* 

No Shakespearean relic of unique interest appears 
within (. harleeote House to-day ; but the modern 
bust of the pf>et in the hall recalls th(! relationship 
which tradition lia.s set up between Sir Thomas J.ucy, 
its builder, and the ilramatist in his youth, l^y 158O 
or 15S7, when tl)e two men are alleged to have 
Ijeconie accjuainled, Thomas Lucy had grown in 
dignity. Six years after he had completed the re- 


chief inns of the city. But thc.se performances never 
made a man famous. Had not tradition credited 
.Sir Tliomas Lucy with prc.scrving deer in Charlecoie 
l^ark, and accii.sed the poet Shakespeare of poaching 
on his preserves,, there would have been no reason 
why his name should have escaped a respectable 
obscurity. It is very frequently stated that he enter- 
tained Queen l^’Iizabeth on her way to the great 
entertainment provided for her at Kenilworth by 
Leicester in 1575. In itself this is small title to fame, 
but the whole story is shadowy. It is impossibh? 
that the Queen could have slept there, for her 
authentic route is known, and makes no mention 
of Charlecoie as a resting-jjlacc at night. Some 
urge modestly that she breakfasted there, but this 
report lack.s confirmation. 


♦ An interesting accoimi uf Char)rccilr appears in Mr. W. 

Niven's privately printed *Uld Warwirkshire House* (1878}. 

(To be conitHued.) 


Sidney L. Lee. 
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Thf. Art s«’ason thr<*.:itc;ns to be even fuller than usual. 
There secMns no limit to the picture exhibitions, for, in .'ulclition 
ti> the olrl-establislurcl socielies and the periodiial shows at the 
lar^e ilc^ilers, there are the constantly shifting ‘sole ‘ exhibitions, 
while now more nr less speculative, are constantly 

op<*ne(l. The art market, so li> speak, is, as far as production 
i.s concoMiod, in a condition of extraordinary activity, and the 
miildlc-man, who arts between producer and customer, assumes 
\aiious Ruisps of more or less dignity. A monthly record 
mi^flit, as * Art columns* indicate, become merely a descriptive 
catalogue, of exhil^itions, or an advertisement of forthcoming 
pniduciions. 'This month the vlsiti»rs who hu//c*d about the 
.studic/s in April will see their contents distributed <iv(?r tlie walls 
(•f Ihtrlin^ton House, the New ('lallery, the (jmsvonor (ialleiy, 
and the exhibition -rocmis of the iw'o Water- (^ilour Societies and 
the Uritisli Artists. At the Koyal Academy the I’rosidcnt a>;aiii 
takes the. line with an important and larne picture, of the kind 
v.ijpiely called monumental. Sir ^‘rellerick I.eij^htoii is loyal to 
the artist's mis.sion as propllc^t of the ^ood and the; bcMiuiful, 
and his work is not untiinoly as a protest a^'ain^t the .sub- 
mersion of tile olil canons of art in the worship of tlie cliaiac- 
teiislic and the actual. 77 //' Captivity tyf A mlromnt he ^ives 
opportunity for I oujiinj,' ilur noble and lovely forms of women 
and children in a semi pniccsidoiial fk'si^m iii>ona raised ten ace, 
iookin^: to the distant mountain^ crested by rolling clouds, the 
ifniral fiKure beiiiR the widow of Hector in her sable lobes of 
mouitiinL*, as she waits her turn amony, her brilliantly attired 
l oinpanions to draw water at the fountain. Rcs|)lendeul colour, 
not w bully b.i|)py in accord, though beautiful in paj-sayes, and 
yieat beauty of type aiul line, mark tbi.s carefully consiilered 
I nmposiliou, a worthy sequcMU c to The ihtphHephoria and The 
. 1 /ts' of i'etue and li'ar. Tin; newly elected A‘.sni iate, Mr. 
W. H. Uii.binond, has painted portraits of scwr.d f.iir w<»m«.‘n 
with llu; peiuliiir distinction of style and ihosen co-fume 
w hich mark him out as the especial painter of well bred ladies. 

I •lit lie has also ventured on ;i touyliei iheinc, and prodii< ed a 
uotewoilhy tuirtiail of I'rime. hisinan k. l.ess the slalc'-maii 
anil the iron wdleil diplomatist th.an in the fanuius prrscMitatioii 
li> I leiT I .oub.icli, yet in the. singular ly pierciny ese, the fniii 
pressed mouth, and the sinmy liiii.'s of brow and jaw, one can 
rrafl the same cbaraiTcr in mildei phasr;. Mr. Kicbmoiid's 
ladoiiriiiy makes the I*rin<’e much fresher and iimic ruddy th:m 
in the < ‘icrm.-ui likeness. A portrait of interest In the musical 
world will he Mr. Millais’ capital and chai’.icteristic \ersioii of 
Sir .Vrlhur Sullivan. fhe exhibition at iJurliiiyton House ex 
emplifies, a*, usual, that most (»f <Hir really strony^ iiieii find 
•.aiisfactoiy artisli/' and safe.st pecuiii.iry reward in |»or(raiiiire. 
Ain/iny ‘ seascaplsts ’ Mr. Henry Moore shows that he is the 
true artist hy painting ; povt election into the Academic, liody his 
lu-Ni pii-.tiiies. 'file daik liliie sea ofl the pale s.indy cnasi of 
the Neeilles, under a sky of Hyht i loiid and swift •>iin‘'irmp, is 
in woikinanship and colour one of his liiiesi and tnn st elhwls, 
a pii lurc to li\c w ith and be refreshed by. We are sorry that 
one of our leadiny^ ‘outside’ painters of laiuKi.apc, Mr. /Mfieil 
I'arsons, has been too ill to finish pictures. The ‘ New (Ldlci> ’ 
li.is drawn to its liisl exhibition the work of Mr. Ihmic Jones, 
i fiber artists of tlie newer school have not sent ihcir hi-si to the. 
Acailemy, while they could feel more sure of welconu; and yuoil 
place elsewhere. Mr. Thomyi mfi, K..\., niaiui.iiiiH ilu*.' crcalii 
of our srulptuic with a fine J/iv//'«f, and Mr. .Siinoiuls an in- 
genious h'ortune^ spinninj; a disk, so the absence of Mi. .\Ifrcd 
(iilbeit, .A.R.A., is less cnnspiciions. With such biief studio 
notes we must leave the: May exhibitions to return to them 
a^ain, for our record of the minor picture shows opened last 
month claims again present sp.ice. 

Thf. Spring Kxhibiiion at Mr. Wallis’ p'renc li (lallery shows 
the painters, almost exclusively otiior than French in nation- 


ality, whom one is now’acciislomcd to welcome, working at iheii 
best, Iml on no new ileparturc intenl. I merest centres .1 good 
de;il ill young Joanowii/, I’tofessor A, ('. Miillet's must clis- 
lingiiished pupil, wluise brilliant jiicture. Montenei^nns retarn- 
i^K^ //v»w a h\xetion /'euif bringing in prisoners, shows such 
vigorous command of the excessive picfiirrsc|ueness of bis subject 
matter, with a sound tecliniLpie - a link’ thin and sketchy in parts 
and harmonious warm colour, not without delii.ate passages. Pio- 
fessor Holml>erg‘s familiar groups of cardinals and ei ( iesiastics, 
under aspects variously luirnoroiis or patbcMic a lliemo which 
ill less xibic hands would become monotonous ■ we ha\c ant 
seen before on the large scale, to wliicli, however, the thorough 
workmanship ainl study of the painter is more than equal. On 
the .second floor M r. Wallis sluiw s . a \ision from Hyron’s 
‘Manfred,’ which, though very popular in Ciermany, is not a 
favotiralde example of that uiict'rlain and individuid artist, 
(ialiriel Max, lacking many tei hnh al attractions, and possessing 
only in minor tieg ice the sup(U‘natural suggest ivc-ness nf winch 
the painter has so siiigulai and sensitixe a power. 

fflK I ine Art .Siw it^tv hashccu exhihitiiig thawings and oil 
paintings illustrative of Lomish Mciiery and people by iliree 
aiiists, Mr. Ooirh, Mr. Allied k.a.sr, and Mr. A>eis| Ingi’aru. 
'I lie work of the first- namctl yoimg painter has alwavs .irtia/ tetl 
iis by a certain diiei tni'.ss of intentinn and i lean, iitialfccri.-d 
workmanship. I’hcn; is a reseinblarx e to the inode of .Mi. 
Walter Langley, but < le.iily no conscious iiiiiiation Many «i| 
the smaller pieces bete. Iirah figure and laiid-.i ape, are over-ink\ 
in the gnws, bill, nti ihe whole, Mr. (ic)irhis a coloiiri-si, and the 
over half-life scale slinly of a briglil eyed village < Inld with Inr 
slate, /ht Ar/nt nf the A'ewtyn Si hoof, in(lieate‘«, logeiher with 
giiod h.niciling, :i riglil ple..isant pown of rb.'ii.u ti-ri^.ttion. 'The 
i liann of Mr. F.iist .- I.indseapi is«»f subtler qiialits. although hi-, 
laigei (»il skeli lies here sometimes loo palpably betray the p.ileite 
knife and the oil can. Hut both in n’oscM'vaiif e and interpriMa 
li«»U of the I ffei ts of light on colour and fbiiii Mr. l l.isi '-how. 
true artistic, faeiiliy. Amcuig risin;.; I.iiidv ape lUt n wlnt lia\ t 
m.iflt*.'! mark within the Ar:.iilemy exliihitions feir soini- yt.ir-, as 
wi’ll as else.wheit', his name st.inds high. To Mr. Ingram has 
fallen the marine side of this little g.dlety of l.ornish \irw:-, 
and if iat:king tiriginalily. many cif his skeb lies are .igreeable, 
while* (»ne. 01 two are sonu'thing more notably a Moon*isK\ mi''i> 
;ind hiriil, over a w.dl iif dark walcr-, which euil aiul l.»H'.ik into 
dim fietlcil foam on the hcacli at i»ne s fiet 

l\ r<i the Koyal Water colour S»ii.iel\ have b« 1 11 elected 
Ashtici.iies Mr. Walter Ciiatic. Mr. Arfhiir Meixiile. ami .Mi^s 
Kdilh Martinrau, maiiiiy liguic painters, and Mr, f .lnislit l.md 
scapoarlist. 

Tin-, enthusiasm for filings J.ip.inese xvliich lias hrc)ki n out 
with spi'rial foie»‘iIiis ail se.isoii a.s.siim'--. ;\ niqii.int furm m the 
tlMiiiiiiig show of .Ml. Moiiiiner .Menpe-f ilixii skeolic^ and 
slutlies, shown at Mf-sis. I )oxvdesv. ell’-,, wiih the fanta-tM. ‘iip- 
pori of tlowei-pink walls, fr.iines of xatieil metal foloiii-.. and 
linfcd musin’. \el. ilium. Mmeoxer, ilie li.inging is |a)».ine-r. in 

:i -iiie.i h as the. pit tuie 1 aie arr.inged in iti giii.ii fligliL-. a- lo*.*. 
the walls. Mi. Mi-npes' beautiful and il.iinty woik tlin-.-, n»it lu t-l 
adviMititioiis aid of this -.imI. Win iht t ui water or oil hi • • olour 
is geinlike, and ab-olnli‘ly light in dispor-ition : .ind tln o- 
genuine / harm in hi- figuies and ba< kgroinni wlin. h, while 
.suggesiix 1; ,'is the ‘notes' of Mr. Wlii--i!er, to wlniiu lie ackn*)\\ 
ledges -^o inueh obligation, are 1 artied just that on# - !eii fariln i 
liiw.irtls dislinn expression foi which Mr. Wliisiler li.is aiiiiv- 
toiiied us In sigh in vain. Tin: eirlniigs .ind dr\-|i«'int- .nt- .1 
little disappointing, for the inilivixlu.dity of Mr. Mi.npi s'work 
with the needle makes luie x'.xpc*' I much. The abliorreiice of 
outline and use of perpendicular strokt:s iicculiar to hi:i mode 
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licciMnts loss siylft than manner, and the completeness of su^- 
whii.'li \vc have admired in the rolour-work seems absent 
fii»m many u{ these undeniably clever little plates. 

Smn<- of the frames used for Mr. Menpes' Japanese pictures 
presfiii a very *dodj^y ’ novelty. The broad flat is cnveriHl with 
;i nn.'.t;illis».'fl silk, j'old or otherwise, pnrsentinji; a particularly 
snft and lir.h siufaee. Other frames have the flat broken by 
iliilin^s. Ill all cases the mount is deeper l:elnw than above. 

I r is .1 pity that so mm h affretation marks the work of the 
( hrvtM' ( ompany of painters, mote or less youn)*; who exhibit at 
the- Dudley ti.dlery under the title of the. New Kii^lish Art 
( liib. It is also a pity that those them who imitate the 

recent phases of Krem h art should apparently fi\ on the weakest 
oi eiiulesl eecentiu ities as the point of their approach. \Vc 
fad i<i see why the truth uhu h undeilics the sysiomof painting 
pi im.irily on a scheme of ‘ values,' i»r the seizing of a whole im- 
presyioii, whirh precludes the focusing' of the mental or the 
physical \ision on detail in parts, or, aj^ain, the reverse (»f this, 
the I (iiu’iMiiraiion cif firiish on the point most inleiestinK^ to the 
painte r why, to repeat, such truths cannot he illustrated with- 
out a purposed selection of ii^ly or sordid models, or poverty- 
.stricken l.indscape material, adciiance of ;il1 laws (»f roinposition, 
an acceiiliialioii of oommi>n nnuives or a wayward choice of 
'»tr.in^;e treatment to no purpose but stranjjcness. Kxamples of 
what we im*an arc painfully plentiful in the Dudley Gallery. 
Such a |)ity, loo ! Kor heie is earnest talent to the front and 
mm li lovinj^ obseiTalion of the appearance of thin^'^s. Mr. J. J. 
Shannon’s litrle sketch of Chat/cs in military im- 

ilrcss, scale*! at. a slmly-tahle lit by shaded spirit-lamp, is, in its 
way, a simly of values as ^mmkI as possible, admirable in eliiar»»- 
i.( iiro, in low, rich, hariniuiised cnhuir, with character in every 
tomh. Mr. T, Ik Kennin)i;ton models carefully and tenderly 
the Imad and the bare h^^'^s and feel of the little waif. One of Uu: 
JA/.v.vi'y, who sits crookeilly cronched on the >»roimd before liini. 
Mr. S. J. Solomon .icceniuates the vivacity of a brilliant type in 
the face of J/r.v. tklissa Joseph^ ' mmX is pot haps not alTected in 
the momentary attitude of the lady just risin)|, with ariiih .straight 
down, to a visil*»r. The face is the only flnished pait of 
the piciure, from our nkl-fashioncd standpoint; but new Knglaiul 
h.is ?ilian>;<‘ iheorics about aunpleteness. Mr. Henry Tiike's 
portrait i>f h'ox is a little dull and heavy in its ^rarluatetl 
I.riiwii ami stone. i olour ; but the bit of rustic lihr. The Promise^ 
a boy s ami a f'iiTs lieails ami hands, .'iKainsl a backfiroitml *»f 
iMU’ iilossiun, is deliciously fn?sli and well modelled, but an in- 
stance of ihe fad of phicinj; the subject «ui the caiivaf as if it 
was a piece awkwardly cut out of a biji pirture, a fashion lor 
which Mr. Tailem;! has somelhin|< t(» answer. Mr. Whistler 
honours the j.:;illery by litcnally a very dirty daub, w hich he calls 
./ W hite from st>melhin>' in it su|)po.sr<l to he a tij'iire in 

white* ^^arnu'nls ; but this, in common with other prodiirtieuis 
« lse>\here, the notion that Mr. Whistler is laii^hinj; at 

tin* piiblie ;iml mocking his own maimeiism. If Mr. Wilson 
Ste<*i*s olijiTt in painting the lar^e canvas, Summer h'veur/rj^^ 
wlierrin unj^ainly batheis distress tin? spectator by iheir nude 
.iiij;iilarilies on a siiiuly ie:i-liearh, is to prewluce, ver>' e heaply, 
the eiTei t of bmninj,^ sunset when all shadows arc vhdet blue, he 
has siicci*c-(lc*il. The production has certainly this merit. With 
^nMtea* cart'fulncss Mr. I.aidlow aims at the strange cffccls of 
light on the w.itrrs of the .Noifolk broads, where afleiglow is 
yielding to twilight and the silver of the rising moon. .Much of 
the landscape work and some j>enre is to be :ulinired for the 
earnest search after spe<-ilic almosytherie effects, rendertrl on 
the prim iplc! of truth of lone and relative value, and, in so far, 
beautiful. Sonic little pieces by Mr. Francis Hate, a literary 
exponent of the new s* hool, whose pamphlet we lately noted, 
may he nameil in this connexiiui. Massing over cc*rtain clever 
as-iail.'int eceenlriciiics, which do not deserve grave r«unment, we 
must give spare to a word strong commendation on the only 
SI iilpiine show n in the cxhibiii«m, a head in bas-relief and a 
bust head in bronze, by Mr. J. Stirling Lee. Holh arc modelled 
with a sensitive strength and purpose, and the treatment of the 


relief, a very beautiful head inclined a little backward and side- 
ways, is in tender management of the varied planes and general 
poetic conception, nearer the fine work of the Tuscan and 
Sienese in;istcr.s of the Renaissance than aught we have seen 
for long. 

A CATAt.otJUE which will be some day much sought after hy 
collectors is the ' Memorial Catalogue of the French and Dutch 
Loan Collection,* Edinburgh International Exhibition, iKK6 
(published by David Douglas), illustrated with page etc hings 
of that choice galhciing of some pictures by Mr. Hole and 
M. Zilcken, and with sketch rcminUcences of others from the 
same hands. 

Mr. Moiserly Hell, in his remarkably pleasant book, 

‘ Fr*»m Pharaoh to Fellah’ (Wells (jardner & Co.), has contrixed 
to convey a serious amount of ‘ Egyptiology,* and to enunciate 
his views on the much-vexed annexation (|ueslion, w hile carrying 
the reader with him from Marseilles to Cairo, up the Nile and 
back again, and introducing in a piquant w'ay his various com- 
po tenons ife voyage. With him went M. Gcoige Montbard, 
whose graphic contnbutions to the volume bring it to our 
library talde. rhv' artist, who seems .as much at lioine with the 
figure as with street views and landscape, throws considerable 
char.irtf?r into his slighter sketches, while some of the more 
el.ibi»rate efforts have come out a little heavily in Mr. Charles 
Harhant's engraving, 'fhe plates of the mummies of the 
Ph.arnnhs at Hrnilak are, of course, made from photographs, and 
other unsigned illustrations indicate a like source. *rhe fancy 
cover of Mr. Monlbanrs designing and the general drawing 
ronm-labic loc k of the book are cahmlated to disguise tin! reaily 
substantial nature of its contents, especially as Mr. Hell, like! a 
clever chef tie cnis/ne^ knoxvs how to .sene up the lougitesl facts 
nr newei't theories in such vivacious style that the road{*r i:» 
instructed in Egyptian history and converted to the writers pc*r 
r.onvietions without being ax^are cf it. 

The two volumes in xvhich Messrs. Hlackie & Sons have 
brought out, ‘I’he Henry IiTing Shakespeare,’ edited b\ the 
pi.»pi.ilar a< loi and Mr. Frank M.'irshall, should be right wekome 
to the huger section of Shakepeare readers and li»xers xvho are 
ghnl to have their rctse.'irch done for them hy the commentator, 
and xvho enjoy tin.* plays from their prudicahle dramalu. side. 
Tlic historic and oiher instinctive matter seems to us thorough 
;iiul admirably arranged, so ;is not to noxvd the pages i)f the 
dramas ihemsclx c*s. Tin; portions xvhich might hi!, fi»r brevity, 
nr eiinvcniein c!, or propriety, omitted in readings or dramatit 
performance are brac kele*! distinctly, but not italicised, :ind tiu* 
pages ;irc! clear ;iml well margined. C*>pious wi»od« uls fVcim 
the ready pein il of Mr. (lordon Hrown break .and interle.ive the 
text, l- arilc draiightsm.mship and a sufficiently spirited inter- 
preLitioii i>f situation rather reminiscent of stage management, 
ami wiilnml imn h atteni|)t at any y//fr.v.»v of individualised type 
-matk these dt'signs, which is, though not high praise, a gooil 
dc^al to h«; .able to say of designs furnished on so plentiful a sc.ile. 
The l<»ne has, pci haps purposely, been kept pale. Mr. Irving, 
in his introductory ess.wy, ‘Shakespcaie as a Hl;iy\viighl,’ lakes 
opportunity to defend the completeness ;ind splcnd«>ur with 
wliich the Shakei pearian drama is noxv placed c»n the stage, not 
as necessary for the right production of the play, but as neces- 
sary in response to the public dcanand for detail and dexelop- 
nient in all art. The stage, he argues, has become ‘ not only a 
mirror of tin* passions, hut a i.urscry for the arts.’ Se non e 
vero e ben trmuito ! 

Amon(.; the obituaries of men known in the art xvorld who 
passed from their I.ahours I.ist month was recorded that of the 
Hex-. C. W. King, of Cambridge, the classical scholar, xxhose 
many Imoks on antitiue gems, notably the erudite ami authnri 
lalivc volume, 'Antitiue Gems and Kings,’ and xxhose collection 
of the prcM.itms things on xvhich he wrote, arc well knoxvn .and 
honoured by students. 



COOKHAM, ON THE THAMES. 


ETCHED UY S. MYERS. 


T he village of Cookham is interesting to lovers 
of art, not only from its situation in one of 
the most beautiful parts of the Thames, within sight 
of the Clieveden woods, but from its association 
with -the too brief life of Frederick Walker. It 
was a favourite haunt of hi.s, and he lies buried in 


its churchyard. The church contains a monument 
to his memory, with a medallion portrait. In the 
Portfolio for March, 1877, appeared a repro- 
duction of his beautiful water-colour drawing of the 
village street, with a girl driving a flock of geese in 
the foreground. 


JAMILS C. HOOK, R.A. 

IV. 


T he reader has .seen how Mr. Hooks two sons 
|)layed a.s babies beside his easel in the most 
remote of his summer haunts and,* with a .strong 
hereditary instinct, grew to love the bine Atlantic 
and its wild shore as intcn.sely a.s the Surrey i)ines 
and heather. The wholesome discipline of a country 
.school succeeded the free woodland life of their child- 
hood, and all the attractions and distractions of the 
world succeeded that. Yet the y<»ung Hooks have 
been well content to settle down with their wives, 
within a few gunshots of their father s house, to a life 
as homely, peaceful and healthy as his own. 

The head of the ‘clan’ rejoices to call liimself an 
‘ I'lnglish working man,* and the .son.s follow their 
fathers craft. They have inherited no mean portion 
of his professional .skill, and have iinproveil their 
many opportunities t)f becoming intimate with the 
fmc.st scenery and perhaps ihefme.sl men in h'ngland. 
I'aicli son pri>fit(!d in his turn by the curricuiuni of 
the .sclunds of the Royal Acailcmy, and both have 
•sina: become frequent contributors to its exhibitions, 
while both now have their studio:-, beneath the broad 
roof of ‘ SilverbcT.k.’ Allan, the elder, p.-iints in a 
large and lofty room over liis fathers, looking away 
in one direction, past his own cottage, to the lovely 
vale of Tilford, and in another toward.s tlu! Devil’s 
Jumps. A glance at hi.s .studio reveals his ruling 
passion, for piled in the corners arc all .surts of 
.st:a-faring tackle, while even the cupboards .send forth 
the wholesome aroma of .Stockholm tar. 'l ire owner 
of this room, wlrile roa.sting in his little cutter and 
lying at anc.hfir in the Western harbours, \\a.s able 
to stiiily the most picturesque and romanti*: asjMu'Is 
of seafaring and fishing life, and to accumulate much 
good material. 'Ihus he r in show us, if he likes, 
what is ‘ beautiful and strange,’ and true as well. 
Truth, nut only in story but in detail, may be 
described as his ideal in art : an ideal he is able 
to realise by his close acquaintance with craft of all 
kinds, and with the men who sail them. 

Hryan Hook entered the schools of the Academy 


.soon after the Kcepcr.ship had ilevolvcd on his uncle, 
Mr. F. R. Picker.sgill, who has lately, in his turn, re- 
tired. Di.schargiiig most difticult and heavy duties 
with skill, tact, energy and firmne.ss to which luiiulreds 
of old students besides myself can testify, the Keeper's 
courtesy and kindne.ss never failed, even when illness 
made those duties irksome and painful. Every 
.student, backward c»r advanced, and even the shyest 
probationer, was sure of hi.s encouragement and daily 
help — cmcoLiragcmeiU so kindly and help .so admirable 
that, unlike the perfunctory arul dctc.sted visits of 
.some masters, Mr. Pickersgill’s rounds were looked 
forward to a.s the pleasantest event in the day, and 
the old Curator of the Aiitit|iie .School (wliose 
memory went back to the days of loisi^lij had an 
easy lime of it. 

Bryan Hook’s career in the schools was a hapjiy 
aiul successful one, ami it finally resulted in his 
carrying off, in iiS.S2, the Tnrni.*r (iold Medal for 
the best landscape. Since that time he has been a 
regular cimlribulor to the cxliibitions at Builington 
House, while he also holds a recognised, aiul in my 
opinion a high place among bl.ick - and - while 
draniditsmen. He is an enthusiastic ornithologist, 
aiul f>)r the most. [)art has choM:n a line ol art which 
has enabled him to .show ns our sea-birds in the 
wildest and most rugged of their haunts -this not 
only on canvas but in such books and periodicals as 
he has illustiati d. Devotedly fond of gun and sail 
and of all animals, he is equally at home in <ji (>11 
the water, in following the hounds, in tending tlu* 
iiiniiinerable pets at ‘ Beirfolds.' 

But me.mwhile, continuing om walk, we have 
reached the door of * .Silverlieck,' and if these two 
formidable collies \ ill allow iis, we will enur with 
their master, and c:.st our eyc.s ab«>ul us. sei kin;; loi 
our.seUes evidences of his taste", tuul purs.iits. But 
surely this is the residence of .M.unc luMuely country 
gi*iillenian with a taste for art rather than of a pro- 
fessional artist ? M r. ‘ L imabiie Jh'ow n w>>uld shake 
his tresses, and the sallow worshippers of sunflower 
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and lily \v«)uld be stricken speechless. Upon the cover 
of the billiard-table in the hall lie a couple of breech- 
loaders, an axe, two or three chisels and a recently- 
shot rabbit, while pih^d in a corner arc the hand-bills, 
spades, prunin^-saws, and faj(-hooks reserved by the 
owne r for his own particular use. Above these, is 
a r;ow of antlers fixed to a plank, which was cut from 
a I'leat liinbof*'rhe Kinj;*s Oak * at 'filfurd blown 
off some years since. No ordinary tree is that. 
Centuries ajjo it was held a boundary-mark by the 
monks of Waverlcy anrl, accordiiij; to modern com- 
putation, the acorn whence it sprung' must have 
ripened in the rough days of King Mdgar. Surviving 
perils of all kinds, this sturdy tree still flourishes, aiul 
perhaps will sec many a gcneratirm yet pass from 
the little village to sleep on the heathery hilUside 
opposite. On the antlers I have mentioned hangs 
almo.st every variety of hat and cap except that 
approveil by 
fashion, from 
the simple head- 
dress of plaited 

gen u i ne beaver ^ 

Behind these \ 

head-dresses lies 
a trout-rod set 
up ami ready 

for use, and bel*)W them half-a-do/cn other rods and 
sundry crops and whips. Old oaken cabinets and 
cupboards, here and there, conceal, it the truth must 
be told, no choice curiosities or china, but nails and 




hanging in the house. This is a fine proof of the 
Coast-boy gathering Eggs^ and it is here chiefly be- 
cause it was printed at the prc.ss upstairs by Mr. 
Seymour Uadeifs own hands, on the occasion of an 
Etching Club holiday. 

(ilancing enviously at the fine specimens of old 
English cabinet-work round the walls, we will cro.ss 
the hall jigain to the dining-room, and defer the 
anxiuusly-cxpccted visit to the studio till wc have 
eaten of the substantial ami very British fare resting 
on a ponderous oak table which, in its day. saw gene- 
ration after generation of men learned in the law 
crowd hungrily into the hall of Clcinent.*s Inn. 

Our host lead.s, not only the conversation of this 
table, but the hearty laughter which helps the 
digestion of a joint of his own beef and a pair 
of fine, game-fowls. .Story and joke and anecd«)te 
go round, and by chance even a stray pun explodes, 
• duly rcj)rovetl 

by the kindly 
.. .. llO-StCAS. Acci- 




as steady as 
. that of any prti- 

iiK Llx.AKn. • fessional pistol- 

shot. The talk 

running on physical activity as he rolls up his cigar- 
ette of Turkisli after dinner, he shows us by a lithe 
trick or two that, in spile of the crow’s-feet and whit(? 
beard, he is still far more limber and muscular than 


screws, hinges and all .sorts of u.seful hardware. Close 
to tile broad oak staircase stands a column and vase 
of red Aberdeen granite. The.se were the gift «>f an 
old and intimate friend of Mr. Hook’s, Mr. Mac- 
^lonalil, who will listen no more (as he u-sed to do 
St* deliglitedly) to the rich concert of the Churl 
niglitingale.s. 

Drawing-rooms and dining-rooms are not without 
interest to students of human nature, so 1 will very 
biit'fly describe the.se. 'I'he walls of the drawing- 
riMun are chiefly covered with works in black and 
white, though wc find a few of the inimitable water- 
cokuir sketches of John Lewis sparkling with the 
play t»f splendid ICastern .sunshine and .shadow. Mr. 
r. (). Barlow is well rcpre.seiited, and one or two 
examples of the work of S. Palmer's brush and 
needle are here also. In a eorncM- of the room is 
almost the only piece of our ho.st’s original work 
(besides a few family portraits) that is to be found 


many a young man of twenty. In fact, it is no 
exaggeration to .say that, besidc.s having almost the 
activity of a boy, he has all a boy’s health and love 
of frolic and fun. Yet (this being Saturday), ho will 
retire to his .studio after his six-o’clock supper, and 
work liard for more than an liour, preparing the 
lessons for the Siimlay-school, where he is to teach 
on the morrow. 

J^'rom the dining-room window wc can .see under 
the veranda roof, and away over the lawn and 
ha-ha to the lianger, and far beyond that again, 
over the trees and fields, the sky-line of Hindliead. 
This prosj^cct has a fa.scination which seems to be 
shared by Mr. Hook in spite of its familiarity, for 
he often gazes at it with evident plea.siire, and says, 
suddenly : ‘ 7Viat is what was made for our enjoy- 
ment — not gas-lamps and policemen.’ He adds : 
‘ In the country thcrc’.s not a .single useless thing, 
however filthy, and in London there’s hardly a single 
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thing that is of use. Everything has its use in the 
countr}', down to an old bond 

On the wall opposite us hangs a portrait of a 
very beautiful young lady, w ho is stooping down to 
stroke a collie. This is Mrs. Hook with her dog, 
painted soon after the return from Italy forty } ears 
ago. besides this picture and A Fracture (described 
before), there are works by V\’’. L. Wyllie, l.andseer. 
Allan Hook, and a few others ; while by the door 
hangs, in its original carved frame, a portrait by 
Hogarth which has a little history, 'riu: painter, it is 
said, useil to stay in this neigh Ixairhood and no doubt 
was glad to pay his travelling expenses pretty hand- 
somely b\* j>aintiiig some of the inhabitants. This 
particular examph* was discovered in the old farm- 
hcnisc hard by and, with some fine coiner cu])boards 
and other relics, was sr)Id by tin: farmer to his suc- 
cessor. In a line with the Ilogartli hangs a fine 
portrait b \ 

Jackson of I)r. 

Adam (’larlve, 

\^' h i c h w a s 


(against which w^c have a grudge) completely fill one 
special drawer. 

Crossing the hall again, under the face of a tall 
eight-day clock (which is generally regulated to a 
nicety by means of a small transit instrument), we 
pass through a doorway into the s|)acious slutliti. 
Forty feet long and twenty-eight feet wide, it i; 
floored entirely with soliil oak and is full of great 
windows so arranged that every variety and amount 
of north and east light can be brougJit to be.ir. 
Sliding doors divide the stiulir) pro|x:r from a con- 
servatory which is chiefly used for i>aiiUing from 
models, who stand there in the sun, naturalb' lighted. 

Here again, in his studio, are plentiful cvielcnces 
of the artist’s count ly tastes, arul if we were allowetl 
to range about we should find slowerl away with the 
painting para|)hernalia in anil on the ancient fiir- 
niliirc. tools and knii'cs enough to realis4: a boy’s 

dream. At one 
end of the room, 
on a ledge over 
the lu»t-water 


painted for tin: 
\Vesle\an (>)n- 
ference, a net 
by that body 
presented to 
Clarke’s wife. 
'I'he contents of 
a large ‘ Chip - 
pendale ’ book- 
case standing 
between the.se 
two pictures are 
very character- 
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pipes, lies a long 
bat- folding net. 
the use of w hi .h 
our host tlio- 
roiighly enjoNs 
anil understands, 
though, like his 
keen lovi* of 
si>orl generally, 
he will by no 
means acknow- 
ledge it to 
strangers. Hut 


istic of their owner. A coinidete collection of the 
Hritish poets fills one side (Hums being evidently 
well used ■, and among the other ])ooks Shakes|»earc 
is repeated, for ‘he lowers,’ .says Mr. Hook, * head 
and shoulders above all the other ])oc:ts.’ Hooks on 
natural history (Hewick’s, of course, among them), 
gardening, botanv', fishing, aiut other countiy sub- 
jects, are interspersed with a commentary or two. anil 
a selection of general literature evidently chosen by 
a man whose character is ron.stmctivc'and piactical. 

It is when the artist pulls open the drawiTs be- 
neath. to show us .some unfinished etchings, that his 
turn of mind is even more evident than among his 
l>ooks, and we are fairly a.stonislK^J at liis alm<».st boN'ish 
delight in all kinds of tools, whether for work or 
sport. No one would have sustjocted the pre.sence in 
this .splendid piece of funiiture of three large drawers 
full of carpenter’s tools, but Mrs. Hook explains that 
Huck’s is her husband’s ‘toy-shop.’ and that he is 
very fond of going there. Fly-books, knives, all 
kinds of interesting knickknacks, arc crowdeil into 
the pigeon-holes, and piles of florists’ catalogues 


the big net is not the only thing hero which 
show.s to the initiated that lie has not altf»g»'thf:r 
forgotten the lore he learnt of the I'-Iington .iiui 
.Sramford Hill bird-catcliers what time he fullowvd 
tliem about, i vcn to their little shojvs in .Si. (iili s's 
and Shuiedileh, to chca])en an ot earaonal keiip«»ll ur 
Jhillfinch, and to drink in bird kinmlcJge wiili c.-nd- 
less thirst. On another ledge, palette and biushe- lie, 
and both an: sern/n/ons/y clearr For the brushes Mrs. 
Jlook (who will depute the work f»f washing, them to 
no one, is rcsiiunsible, he for the palette, and ihii.^ wv 
arrive at one secret of his bright colour, lb lu.vi r 
so much as hints that he thinks himself .1 g(H>d 
painter, but he says pretty emphatically, as w e iook 
at the white tools, ' A bad ji.iinter is always a dirty 
one.’ He says, ‘ It is one of the things 1 am m'»4 
particular aliout. Once, when J was Visiioj .ii tlu: 
Academy, I w.is so ilisgustcd with the si;.l(; ni s uru* 
*>f the students’ brushes that I went out to H.irbe' : 
(their cheap hVenc.h ones an. splendid) and bnuiglit 
in a great bum lie, w hich I gave awa v on the one con- 
dition that they w'crc to be kept clean.* 
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The pictures arc, as usual, all faced inwards to the 
wall, for the painter has more than his share of the 
reluctance of his profession to show incomplete work. 
W’c beiii^ privileged he wheels round easel after easel 
and shows us without a particle of pride, ostentation, 
or false humility, what he has on hand for the ensuing 
exhibition. There is a good deal to be learnt of a 
man's character from the way he shows you his handi- 
work and belc;ngings if you watch his manner and 
mentally note down his explanations. Here we find 
the frankness of a child and a child's pleasure in 
having done something which pleases the person he 
shows it to. The work is far from childish and we 
may look in vain for signs of decadence. Of cour.se 
there is the usual choice of subject. If purchasers 
Ti'/// bargain for nrjthing but rough .seas nr harbours 
w ith boats and fish I supfiose they must, but it seems 
a pity, and more than a ])ity, that a man who revels 
in «iur best poets and knows by hcrart many a page 
(d Hums and .Shakespeare, should confine himself to 
a range of subject .so extremely limited. Artists, it 
seems, must paint tf) |)lease themselves or to please 
the public, and, in the former ca.se, picture after 
picture is often returned uj)on their hands, being 
beyond the C(iinprehension of rich Vandals. Yet 
in Mr. Hook’s nu^sl popular works poetry and 
palluxs maj* ver\' often be discerned by tho.se who 
care t«) seek them. If we wanted further evidence 
of what is in him, this little sketch here of a maiden 
wailing by an old Cornish stile for a sweetheart who 
is coming to her fr<im far away, undijr the rich sun- 
set of a sniniucr’s evening, would convince us. The 
artist evidently longs to paint this lovely subject, and 
feels its poetry keenly, yet it may be predicted with 
tolerable certainty that he will never be encouraged 
to ilo so, but (jii the contrary will be urgetl not to 
(lej)art fn)m the old beaten track. \'es, we may look 
in vain for signs of decadence in the work around 
us. It seems rather to show the ripening of much 
power and much knowleilge, and the vigour of the 
prime of an exceptionally vigorous life. Speaking 
of decadence of power, he .says : — ‘ Men g('t tocj .soon 
into iheii paintiiig-nioins, and that is one rea.son of 
their falling off. 1 don't .see why a man should 
cM*r tiike alU^gethcr to his studio, for wIkmi he gets 
(>Id he can ch(»ose fine, warm weather to work in.* 
(ilaiicingat his .strong frame and the |)erfectly healthy 
coK>ur of the sj)eaker’s face and C)'es, we may lliink 
that it may be all very well for liim to speak llms, 
who has oft(Mi ])aintcd at his e«ise in a boat pulled 
lliniugh a r(.»ugh sea by a couple of fishermen, and 
of wlioiii some St. Iv(?s men (qualmish thein.sclvcs, 
pi rhaps, after a long bi)Ul on land^ .said they would 
give a shilling to see him sick. We know that this 
well wanned room is not liis laige.st studio, but 
the .sea-shore, ‘when the .sloimy winds do blcnv;* 
but how aI)out the chilly Londoner and his chillier 


models— the Aphrodites and Leanders, who shiver 
in a veiy un classical manner indeed if the studio 
fire gets low ? For all his strength Mr. Hook 
husbands liis health, and his Cornish friends would 
as soon think of starting for the lifeboat without 
their oilskins and thick wocdlen clothing, as he of 
going out in rough weather without his light water- 
proof. Indeed, it is a saying among his brother 
R.A.'s, when they arc speaking of something very 
improbable, * It will happen when you see Hook 
without his cloak !' 

To return, however, from this digression to his 
work again. The reader who has seen the best 
examples at Hurliiigton Hou.se of late ycjar.s, may 
have noticed that his first mental imprc-ssion was 
not, ‘How capitally painted How clever!* but 
that he was content to snufl* the sea-breeze without 
troubling himself to inquire into the means by 
which it overcame even the peculiarly potent smell 
of the Royal Academy refreshments. Had he been 
more curious and (following Mr. Ruskin's advice) 
brought a inagnifying-gla.s.s to bear, he would have 
made some interesting discoveries about the exe- 
cution which makes the fish quiver aiul kick and 
brings the surge of the waves as plainly to his car as 
did the .shell of his childhood. 

‘ The grand thing in all painting/ says Mr. Hook 
(as, having fini.shed his cigarette, he loads a tiny, 
.silver-mounted ‘plague-pipe* from his pouch, putting 
the fini.shing touch with the bar of his watch-chain), 

‘ the grand thing is not to mess your colour about 
— to |)ut it on sharjdy and leave it aline ; not 
to mix up tints with a knife. Any mixing with 
the knife makes mud. I knock the colours to- 
gether <»// //it: picture^ and 1 haven't mixes! a lint 
with tlic knife for years, not even in my historical 
pictures.* He sketches in with the bru.sli, he tells 
us, using perhaps a little raw umber or Roman 
ochre, and then begins at once to finish. * Ihit I 
can’t/ he adds. ‘ I always try to do it and always 
fail. I keep trying at it and at last it comes. 
You get desperately excited with the tiling flying 
before you, and work better so. You can’t tlo a .sea 
sl>\vly. You must do it (luickly, or not at all. 'Mu: 
first day I go ilown and plan the sea and lay in a 
fireparation ; the next day 1 try to finish it and fail ; 
the picture is too opacjiic to leave. l‘he thinl day 
1 get what I can of the tran.sparency and colour with 
thin work over a .solid ground. But I liave to hide 
my time for all thi.s. It’s dmie wc.athcr permitting, 
like the .sailing of a packet-boat. A jiicturc may be 
on the .slticks for three weeks.’ 'I his, however, is an 
unu.sually long time for a .sea to lake him ; and, in- 
credible, as it may seem, Mi. Hook la.st .summer 
fini.shed in six days the beautiful little picture of 
a rough sea which .stand.s here before us. 

Thus much wc learn from his own mouth, but by 
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further investigation and inquiry we may discover 
that he uses a good deal of copal, real ultramarine 
for his seas and skies, and that one of the chief 
secrets of his work appears to be the supcrini])osition 
of one thin i)ainting upon another. The colours, 
owing to the way they are ‘ knocked together,* 
glimmer through and among one another in little 
jets and sparks r>vcr that essential in all biilliant 
work — a pure, u'/z/A* ground. I have said, ‘one of 
the chief secrets.* Let any one, grateful f<»r the 
revelation (if revelation it be;, try t<» <hi likewise 
and however ‘desperately excited* lie may get in 
the process, he is likely to achieve little else than 
'a variation in blue and green.* 

It will be seen that our friend's method is entirely 
his OW'D. Moreover, it may lujt be suiierfluous to 
add that his pictures arc entirely his own doing 
painted entirely from beginning to end with his own 
hand. A convenient and lucrative practice ha.s 
been handed down fn>in the Old Masters to some 
modern ones of 


easy-going con- ~ 

science. It con- ■ 

others to trails- - 
fer a design from 
a sketch to the 
canvas, and even 
to paint the less 
important parts 

^ . .. IKIOVK 

of a picture from 

beginning U) end. The p<xssi*ssors of Mr. lb ink’s 
works, however, may gather comfort upon being 
ti>ld that he has never been known by his own 
fiimily, or by any one, to eiiijdoy any person 
execute the smallest bit of work in a picture. He 
appifiaches his wtuk with no slapdash ronfuhmce, 
f(jr no one apjireciates its intense difhculty mure 
thoroughly than himself, and jirobably he cannejt 
tell you precisely how he ovcrcoiiu:s that dilTiculty^ 
for he works, as we have already In.-ard, in a slaU? 
of the gnalist excitement: and abs<irplion His 
method is not one that enjoins the half-michanical 
mixing and deliberate ap|)liealion of every lini like* 
so much plaster to a wall. He says of a little 
spurt of blue-grey spray with the sun shining through 
it, which we notice tin account of its slight but 
eminently .skilful exixution, ‘ Ah ! if you try tf) 
it you //arr done it. Voirve imicketl it.* Once 
gone, that little spurt of spray with all his skill or 
any quantity of .stiulio work, he could never get again. 
It w'as done in the excitement of the moment-- done, 
in all probability, quite uncon.sciously of the brush 
and palette. 

It i.s from Punchfx think, that wc gather how 
two British workmen went one day to some great 


picture show, and one said to the other as the first 
thing that occurred to him, ‘Wot a sight of paint, 
Bill I I expect it cost .summat.’ * Ah !* .said the 
other, ‘let alone the men’.s time a layin* of it on.* 
Now many picture-buyers seem to like a ‘sight of 
paint* for their iimney, and so long as the re.sult fills 
a good wall-spac(', they arc not averse to leaving 
pretty stiffly for ‘ layin’ of it on.’ Hut Mr. Hook 
thinks that largi:. j)i( tines are far easier to paint than 
small ones, ami deplores the rage for covering the 
walls at any price, certainly at the price of excellence 
and those great triumphs and prciaigatives of art ^ - 
conccnlraliiin and comlciisalion. ‘ All materials,’ he 
say.s, ‘have their limit of size. Who would care for 
Cooper’s miniature of Oliver CTomwell if it were of 
the size of nature? But large art is the easie.st, and 
.so arc large pictures. You use bigger tools, and pots 
instead (A a palette, and tliere you are !* 

Pursuing the subject, w'e remark that some have 
been described as flinging a pot of paint in the face 

of the public 
‘j and asking them 

heavily 

. |)ig^ aceor<iirig 

' public arc not 

always averse 
proi:ess. 

^ ' rhey like to 

think you’ve 

. I^72. 

spat a picture, 

and tlu:\ call that “geniie." I hey always think such 
a lot of the easiest part too - the frame or .stinu thing 
elstr-'-that wms no trouble; to do.’ 'Die mention of 
frames leads him to a \ igoroiis condemnation of w hat 
he calls the * ujiholstery of art,’ and he s.iyfi many 
jiicturcs arc; simply ruined b\ this. Once on v.irm.'*li- 
ing day he was so exercised by the eleleterieius elTecf 
eif the bright goUl that, w'hile his brothcr-Academicians 
were at lunch, he went quic-tly out and rubbe<l his new' 
frames all over with a glaze of raw sienna and black. 
In this ])hilii)pic. I think, we surely cannot but agree 
witli him. It si:ems l(' be di^ u-ed 1 suppose by tlu; 
frame-makers 1 bcmsclvcs' that w'orK>* of art. hnwc;ver 
valuable, .should fiir the most part be. cncloscil by 
hideoii.s, unchanging designs made by the yard like 
trimmings, and glaring with br.izeii burnish. d1ie 
picture may depend on the greatest sublleti«‘s of tone 
ami hue, on the eye being led peacefully away into a 
twilight landscape or the silver m\-.stt-ries of early 
morning; the eye, on the utluT hand, may come lull 
butt against the \»ell-stiilfcd sr.irlet tunic of a |)ortl\' 
major-general, but in each c:ase the frame is iiiucli 
the same. 

Wc look our fill at the Cornish subjects, and at a 
Scutch one which i.s especially delightful in its homely 
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sentiment, i»lay of harmonious colour, and extraor- 
dinary of tone, from delicate pearl like j^rcys to 

rich sea weed cjf intense.*.l depth. I’hen their author 
wheels them away and brings out a picture or two he 
has latc'ly painted in Italy, from which we turn with 
criincealed disa[)pointment and a fcelinj,^ of depression. 
For all I heir brilliant blue skies, bold lines of moun- 
tain and vivitl vc^rdiire beneath, we miss lire variety 
and hariinmy we had just enjoyed so much, and fall 
to c<»ni;ialulatin^ ourselvx-s on the passing; beauty of 
<iur own malii;ncd native island, hut partly perhaps 
from r)lcl association and partly from a love of lit^ht 
and sunshine, Mr. Hook is very foml of Italy and the 
Italians. ‘Sea |)ielm‘es,’ lur says (secini^j our prefer- 
ence). ' knock everythintj el.se to pieces. It is the 
contrast between the brii;ht sea- tlie ilark wired and 
the land ; the soft, niovinj» water with the hard ^^roiind.* 

Thus j^radually approacliinj* the vexed siibjiTt of 
colour, we aj^iee with him that there are certain pic- 
tures which, as he puts it. would be all the better for 
a fortni;.;lirs ij.se as oilclotli in a London lodging- 
hou.se, but feel confident within ourselves that his 
owrt work is tire opposite pole to this kind of art. 
Let any per.s<in who is interested in the questions 
raised by the colours of Nature as opposed (and they 
very often are opposed) to the colours of art, pluck 
for himself a fragment of the brightest oranj;c lichen 
hecanfind upon a Cornish rock and hold it by a piece 
of white paper. He will probably be astonished at its 
lowness of tone, and the same apjjlies to everything; 
in lui^lish landscat>e, where many thinjrs may be rela- 
tively brilliant, but nothinj^ is {[larinc; or ^audy. The 
lu.strous charm of Nature's colours would .seem there- 
fore to consist in their inter-dislribiition and play 
one with llie other, each being so placed as to set off 
anti enhance the beauty of its neighbour, not to 
vaunt its own isohiled splendour. I he intense difti- 
rulty of rentlcring this subtle charm no one has con- 
qiieretl more completely than the man to w'hom wx* 
are talking, and the |)eculiarity of his execution ('which 
has never been desired, or sought, or acquired as a 
trick, hut wliich grew incidc'iitally) ministers very 
largely to his success, as bearing .some analogy lo 
Nature’s own method of distributing her colours. 

I'rom the ilisciission of colour the conversation 
glides to cc)lr)urist.s and we find that, in our hosts 
opiniiMi, l urner stands as pre-eminent among paint- 
ers as he holds that Shakespeare stands among the 
poets, and though he admires Cdaude's ‘ivory dis- 
t.inces* he thinks that, unlike Turners, they arc 
wanting in the ‘ exquisite silvery quality of Nature,’ 
and in other qualities equally supreme, shown by 
such works as Crossin}^ the Urook and The T'rosty 
Mornwi^ in the National Galli?0". 

In the old days, he .says, he )«.)ved Titian, Hcllini, 
and a few other colourists, but thought little of 
many other painters of great reputation. It ha.s 


been seen that he founded his early practice on the 
best masters of the Venetian school, but that there 
came a time when he shook off all mannerism. His 
reasons (or one of them) are simple: — ‘When two 
men ride the same horse one must ride behind, and 
a man of any originality can’t stand that. He kicks 
and strikes and kicks and strikes till he gets out of 
it.* Although he has lost none of his early admira- 
tion for the VTmetian school, lie derives the keenest 
delight from the best Dutch painters. Only last 
year he was revelling in the galleries of the Rijks 
Museum at .'\insterdam, and he considers Jan Steen 
well nigh as great a man as Miciijicl Angelo. Ilis 
own works are evidence that he is likely to 
appreciate extraordinary powers of gem-like fini-sh 
combined with luminousness and breadth and ituli- 
vidualily, more highly than mere canvas acreage, 
with few recommendations but a large su|icrlicial 
area for the price. 

He has been using to-day some of his litlle pencil 
sketches, and they lie here on the table. His earlier 
ones were very careful, now and then elaborate, but 
these for the most part arc equally slight (mere indi- 
cations. some of them), and are done with a 6 II 
pencil in thin India- paper book.s. It may be de- 
scribed as a sort of .sketching stenography, so much 
is expressed by such small means ; but, as in short- 
hand. the highest skill is shown in that expre.ssirni. 
riierc is not a touch in these sketches which is not 
full of meaning, while they show at the same time 
impetuous vigour and decision. ‘ I never cxliau.st 
my enthusiasm over a sketch,* he says. * I (Inn’i dull 
myself, but lo do as iniieh as this is exciting. If I 
do more, I dull myself and take the edge oft’* 

Our attention is attracted by a small table, covered 
with toys, standing under a window'. h'.verybody 
knows how often Mr. Hook paints and has painted 
children, but not perhaps how much lie likes tiiem, or 
how he enters into all their frolic. * I.ook at this!’ 
he says, suddenly snatching up by a string a gaudy 
tin tortoise, and following its very unU»rtoise-likc 
career omt the floor. * Tliis makes them simpl\ 
scream and dance with delight.’ Strange perform- 
ance for models ! — but wait. ‘ I always paint children 
running about the room or con.servalory, and ncvi:r 
think of making them stand still except just to gel 
the draw ing.* A chiming clock on the mantelpiece 
doc.s good work soinetivncs when stillness is essential, 
and many an hour has Ilrs. Honk devoted to showing 
oil* the internal marvels, vocal and motive, of mechanical 
animals, for the benefit of little Hodge, who is all 
unconscious that he will be admired by hundreds of 
fine ladies and gentlemen in a town even larger than 
mighty Farnham, whither he jolts now and then on 
market-day behind Uaddy'.s donkey. When all cl.se 
fails — clock and toys and all — a great rnusical-box 
is set a-going. Yet this singular uproar is not half 
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so fatal to the artist's peace as vvuiiUl be one IMiilislinc 
glance ov'er his shoulder. 

Yes, he is foiiil of cliildrcn and they like him 
too. 'fhe other day two of his scholars, a pair of 
.sturdy little labourer’s boys, brfjught him a present to 
the Sunday-school - the handsomest they could think 
of. Standing bashfully before him with red faces, 
each little lad tugged at his ragged pocket ami, in 
time, produced a great, rosy apjile, shining with fric- 
ti*>ti. They did not know that tluMr teacher had busluTs 
of apples such as these. They knew they liked him, 
and they thought he iiiiisl like to have their apples. 
Needless to say, he took them with delight — even a 
littliJ touched, perhaps — telling the givers he would 
cat one himself and give one to Mrs. Hook. 

Just as v/c are going to leave the room a hemn 
glares at us from a glass case and Mr. Hook explains 
that he is using him ftn* an etched book-plate, the 
copper of which, ju.'.t rc-gri)imded for further work, lu: 
shows us. Reiiieiiiheriiig that he was a member of the 
now half-forgotten Club in its palmiest days, wc ask 
him what lie thinks of the large so-called ‘etching.s* 
of the present lime. Me .says:--- ‘ In large etchings you 
losi‘ the im/^Nisr oj the hand ^ which is llu; ehii:f beauty 
of the art. It becomes a trick a piece <if (|uackory, 
like the dot ami lo/.eiige of the old engravers.’ 

Hut it seems almost useless to enter into any such 
discussion about etehing. The meaning of the word 
and the character of the work have alike altered. ( )nce 
upon a time the eteher was the artist, and the printi r 
the mechanic, but the day has come when their 
positions seem not infre(|uently rever.sed. Once, a 
liighly-finished etching, hill as it ought to be of 
variety of tc»ne, sparkle, sliadow-transpanaicy and 
feeling, was a work upon whieli a man was content 
U) dwell ilay after day and often week after week — 
m»w skilfully directing the attacks of the hungry 
mordant, now arresting them littlt? by little and step 
by step till the lines varieil from the faintest sciatch 
to a deep (;M:avati«»n in llu* ct;|}per. 'I'he printer, on 
the other hand, ne\er did more and was never asked 
to do more, than ti» show the eteher inoieili^ssly the 
real stale of his plate. If it lacked the ripe i|iialitic-; 
and rich tones he desired, the? patient artist took it 
home again, iKjthing daunted, and woiked lovingly 
away till they came at last. He cfMicentialed all his 
enthusiasm and all liis knowledge upon those few 
superficial inches (if steel or coppi.-r, and thus those 

( Tif h(‘ t\ 


few inches grew in time (but not without labour 
and not without accident), to hold a.s much poetry 
and beauty and knowledge as will be found aiiy- 
wliere. Then there arose a school who, from motives 
thill are best left without iiKpiiiy, .said these little 
plates were not etchings aft(T all, thence proceeding 
to show the w'orld what were. The part the printer 
played in thi.s wonderful renascence the world never 
inijuired. The public were liliml to the facLs that 
s|jarkle and transpiirency were gone ; that fora lovely 
melody of tone was substituted a small and mono 
tonous gamut of sooty blacks. They opened their 
eye.s and their purses when they beheld huge proofs 
^thc'se having been, perhaps, two hours or more in 
the printer's liarnks) on vellum, jiarchmenl, or even silk 
on any tiling, in short, but straightforward paper, 
and bearing on the margin some scratch or other 
called a * re wanjae! together with the stamp of a [iro- 
teclive association. In the old times etchers could 
.ind did rirpieseiil the glow of sunset, the llush of 
dawn, the pallid sheen of the moon, or the ruddy 
glint of firelight, by means of tin* skilful user (T 
their needle and acid, and would by no means han‘ 
deputed the attempt to their printias. Now, shadow 
and sunlight are sometimes travestied by difTeriMitl}' 
coloured inks ; suns, and sunsets loo, are smudged in 
with a dirty rag, and the last achievement has been Id 
use ink of a gn enish hue f*>r a building si'en by night, 
and bright or.mge for the lamp-lit w indow .^ ! 

If we look at ihc'.si^ little proofs - fhc Coast hoy 
i^aiherinjil' ; ( oltn^ thou /yv/jV, the Sont/n nie 
Shtfheards iwyc ; and I he I'ishcrmans Govd-nh^ht, 
lieforc w e leave I he studio, and look at them w illi 
humility, w e shall find all that old birauty, that sparkle, 
variety, and that 'imjiulse of the hand,’ whiih the 
fathers of the art never di\s])ised, and which alone 
conslilute true etching. 

.\. IT. IkM.MH: 

Noil-. 'I lie lo \vhi( li piimcis in.'iv usefully lielp uu 

eli.hing '.iTlIieii liclji was rme*seLn l.i> llie eicliei ' was liilly clis 
cussed in lliis periodical fer May iSXo in an iiMicle cmillfd 
‘ y//c Portfolio and lln; Poll Moll tiorit/rj flie text of Mr. 
Palmer’s .arlicle seems ralher lo convey I lie impression lliat In- 
is opposed l(» all priniinj; which is not sti icily inijchanical, hm 
iliis would he a mistaken inlerpicianon. a-j he himsclt is .in 
iiilellij:',(;iit prinler of cU:hiir.;>, and we have hefoii; ii-* .i h-flei 
from iiim m whirh he speaks approviii>.',ly ot the ‘dml^eT aiu! 
pioecNse*,' used in piinlin;; lim linhii;.; ri/nO/.\\irxf'\ ihoirdc <*1 
murse, he would imi I oh i ale their misapp.i« alioll. 

Kill Idl; 

/////;//€ i/.j 
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T HIv burst of life which has of late years come 
to cheer tho.se in whom all hope for pjiglisli 
.sculpture was not extinct has taken that middle 
course between two extremes in which .safety lies 


for the artist as for most nu n. It has neither, on 
the one hand, attemjiltal to revivify the ohl bidit I 
ill what, no (.hjiibt in all sincerilv*. was callet^ puie 
classicism; nor has it followed tlie hrcnch develop- 
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mcnts in an opposite direction — developments which 
threatened at one time t(> obliterate all distinctions 
between sculpture and paintin[; but those which can 
be recoj^niscil by the sense of touch. 

If we may from the few fragments that arc 

left, the ancient sculptors of (lothic iMigland, such as 
those who adorned the W(?st front of Wells, were not 
unworthy to stand beside their foreign rivals, lloth 
their works and their traditions vanished, Iu»wever, .so 
completely during the centuries which preceded the 
arrival on <»ur shores of the wave sot in motion by 
the Italian Kenaissance, that the history of T-nglish 
sculj)ture begins even later than that of ICnglish 
])ainting. Under the Stuarts, of course, a few iso- 
latixl men arose who could model a statue, just as a 
painter or two existed to prove that there was no 
divine law against an ICnglishman taking to Art. 
Some time between his birth in 1586 and his death 
sixty-one years later, Nicholas Stone made the fine 
monuments to .Sir brancis Vere and to Sir George 
Hollis in Westminster Abbey ; while in the last half 
of the seventeenth ccMitury, Grinling Gibbons finished 
tlv' model for what still remains one of the most 
njfintid portrait figures in the Wiirld, the neglected 
James II. in Whitehall Yard. Cibber was a country- 
man, not of Flaxman but of Thorwaldscn ; and so 
I cannot quote his Melancholy and Raviny^ Madness^ 
at ' lledlain,' as links in the chain, but must allow that 
a gulf intervenes bc^tween Gibbons and Banks, who 
was born fourteen years after the great wood-carver's 
death, 'rhomas Ikinks may be called the parent, 
using the word in a rather bald sense, of English 
ideal sculpture, lie was born in Lambeth in 1735. 
By his father, who was the Duke of Beaufort’s agent, 
he was devoted to an artistic career when still very 
young. Before he was twenty-five he had gained 
three medals from the Society of Arts ; had won em- 
ployment from Kent, the fashionable architect ; and 
had become a student in the newly founded schools 
t»f the Royal Academy. I'here, in 1770, he was 
awarilcd the first gold medal for a Rape of Proserpine, 
aiul two years later the Travelling .Studentship. From 
1772 to 1779 he lived in Rome; from 1779 to 1781 
in Russia ; and then he .settled in London, where he 
died eighteen y<*ars later, a disappointed man, but, 
thanks to a rich wife, not a j)aui)er. 

Idaxman was born at York in 1755, and was 
therefore twenty" years younger than Banks. He 
was accustomed to sculpture from his babyhood, 
for his father was the Brucciani of the time, and 
the boy started modelling almost before he could 
talk. We are told that he gained a prize some- 
where when he was only eleven yxars and .si.x 
months old. However that may be, we know that 
in 1772 he failed to win the gold medal of the 
Academy, which he had entered on its foundation 
three years before. In the year of hi.s failure — at 


which, it is said, he wept in public — he began to 
exhibit, and from the first hi.s choice of subject be- 
tray"s his sympathies and i)rovc?s how narrowly" the 
artistic ideas of his time were confined to the ex- 
amples of Greece and Rome. In 1772 we have a 
Fixnre of History, in 1773 a Grecian Comedy, in 
1777 a Pompe.y and an Agrippina, 'riiesc arc 
follt)Wcd by Hercules tearing; his Hair after havintc 
put on the poisoned Shirt, The Death if Ciesar, /Ids 
and Galatea, Prometheus, Venus and Cupid, and the 
Fury of Athamas. In 1787 he wcmU to Rome and 
worked there for seven y"cars, beginning his ilesigns 
from the ‘Iliad’ and the ‘ Odyssey,’ from ylischylus 
and Dante. In 1794 he returned to England and 
settled ilown in a house in Buckingham Street, 
h'itzroy Square. There he died twenty-two vears 
later, having carried to its highc.st sculptures(|u(: 
expression that enthusiasm for things classic which 
covered the face of England with sham l\'irlhc nf)ns 
and filled libraries with the more admirable re.stora- 
tion.s, such as those of Stuart and Revett. 

Flaxman was a man of genius, and, a.s men of 
genius do, he brought the deluge after him. Down 
to his death — that is, to the end of the first quarter of 
the present century — the history of modern English 
sculpture is that of an attempt to build a .school, 
here in the inhospitable north, on foundations con- 
trived in Athens .some two-and -twenty centuries ago. 
hVoin 1826 to about 1875 the bnly men who .showerd 
any real originality, any real power to set the art on 
a footing which could lead to anything like a true 
development, were John Henry I’oley and Alfred 
Stevens. I‘\)ley began in the old orthodox fashifin, 
modelling the figure in what was called a pure style, 
and ca.sting drapery with a simplicity into which not 
even genius could infuse nuich expression. As the 
y^eais passed on, however, he became alive to his mis- 
take, and rediscovered the secret which gives him his 
best claim to originality. 1 his .secret was simply that 
complex ilraperies have infinitely greater cajiabililies 
than those which can be rolled up and put into the 
pocket. Whether it were the examjile of Michel 
Angelo, or the freer notions that began to obtain 
in the studios of Taris, that influenced Foley in his 
later years, it is needic.ss here to inquire. The 
iiTqK>rtant thing to remember is that it was mainly 
throngli his prompting that a new field, or rather a 
new ideal, was suggested to ICnglish sculptors, and 
that at an opportune moment. 

A far greater artist than Foley was Alfred Stevens 
whose name twenty years ago way just beginning 
to be known in the wider artistic: circles. But his 
bow not many can bend, and his example is likely 
to be felt more in the treatment of details than in 
attempts to rival his conceptions in their entirety. 
Speaking broadly, the effect of these two men’s 
careers was to stimulate the national interest 
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in the art they professitcl, to encourage the j'oungcr 
men who were acquainted with their work, ;ind to 
point out a route by which English sculpture might 
at last attain a real vitality. 

The second extreme to which I alluded when I 
commenced this article is that of the French natural- 
istic, or picturesque, school — the school which owed 
its influence mainly to the genius of Harye and 
Carpeaux. Barye's devotion to what wc should call 
a picturesque view of sculpture was the natural result 
of his choice of models. Lions and tigers, elephants 
anil alligators, are rather picturesque than sculp- 
turcsijue by their very nature. I'heir forms arc full 
of light and shadmv, of quick transition, of sharp 
contrasts between opposing textures, of contrasting 
lines ; their aesthetic value lies more in action than 
repose, more in complexity than in unity. All this 
Barye saw easily enough, so when he elected to 
become an anhualier in bronze he unconsciously laid 
the foundation for a new' departure in the art he hail 
chosen. Victor Cousin had said, ‘ Qu'il ne peut pas 
y avoir de .sciilf)ture modernc ; ijuelle est exclusive- 
ment antique, car ellc cst, avant tout, la representa- 
lion de la hcaute de la forme, et qiie le soin, coinme 
Tadoration, de la bcaute, appaitient au jjaganisme.’ 
What Cousin meant by ‘ la beaut** do la forme ’was 
no more necessary for a succis.sfnl statue than the 
unities for a good diama, and this the sculptors of 
tire new generation were alx>ut to sh<»w. 'riie man 
win.) went farthest of them all, who went, indeed, 
f.irther tlian the ]:>owers of the materi.il in wln’i.h he 
winked coiikl follow him, was the sculptor of l.a Danse 
.it the (irand Opera, of tin* (.'i^olino in the 'I'uileries 
(iardens, of the fountain of the Luxembourg. In all 
tliese C.^irpeauv fell into the iriisialsi; of attempting 
feats which, even in their fullest success, proclaim the 
limits of marble, 'J'he re.sult is that, altlrou'^h he has 
only been dead since 1.S75, and although during mucli 
of that time his name has been a rallying cry for 
those who aimed at the emancipation of the art he 
practised, his influence is already on the wane, and 
every year sees the better men more ready to bow to 
the natural conditions of their art. 

The movement, then, of which Mr. llamo Thorny- 
croft may with justice be called the leailer, springs 
partly from the revived interest in all art matler.s 
which has distinguished the present generation ; 
partly from the impetus given by two mi’ii, one 
an artist of talent the other of genius ; while its 
din;clion has been determined b}' the opposing thrust 
of tw o examples — or, rather, of a tradition against an 
example ‘ the classic tradition endorsed by Elaxman, 
against the example .set by the naturalistic .school of 
I^* ranee. J*Vom the one has come a desire for beauty, 
f(»r balance, for repose ; from the other a toleration 
for modernity, and for so much of quick, energetic 
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action, n.s may not be incompatible with aesthetic 
rcixisc. 

llamo Thornycroft w'as born in London in 1850. 
Ilis mother, Mary Thornycroft, herself a sculptor 
— ‘ sculptrc.ss ’ is impossible — of very considerable 
ability, w'as the daughter of Jolm Francis, the well- 
known pupil of Chantrey, and the author of a bust of 
Wellington in the National Tortrait Gallen*. His 
father, too, w'on some distinction in the same art ; 
and was cmplo)'cd on several important under- 
takings, and was helped in them greatly by his son. 
Hamo sj)ent his early years, from 185.1 to iSri:?, at a 
farm in the north, and received hi.s first te.iching at 
Macclesfield tirammar School. Kcturiiing to Lorulon 
while he was still a chilli, he was next sent to L^ni- 
versity College School- surely the most clumsily 
named institution in the whole world — where he 
could combine the study of Lemprierc’s immoral 
pages with that of his heroes and heroines in un- 
emotional stoiK, at the other end of (lower Street. 
He began to draw at the British Mu.scum when he 
was sixteen ; and, he tells me, he had not been many 
times in the place before hi.s youthful mind jjias 
made uji as to the iufimte .siipcriorit}' of the (.Irci ks 
to Ihc Koiuan.s. l*'or the subjeel of his first .iltcmi»t 
he pitched upon the X/D* fasteninj^ her Sam/al, a 
cast from which now occupies a place of houom in 
hi.s private studio. I'rom the \ikr he went on to the 
I'ttfrs ; .inil thi n it was hi.s fate to make a chu mallei 
from the Daneinr; rami - w convulsed, .'jiasmodic 
figure, in which neitlier he nor any other artist of 
fine organi/atioii ean lake im.illiw cd ple.isure. 

.Mr Thornycroft was mu: of the last students 
admitli-d to the Ac.ulem^/ while it was still in occu- 
pali<»n »»r its oM home in 'l iafalgtir .'’sipiiire. lli: war^ 
eighteen, and had been a liaid worker in Blooms- 
bury, so that it was not astonishing th;it, with tlie 
genius we now- know* him to [)o.sses.s, he should liaie 
taken five medals during his course there. 1 lusc 
were — n). for a moilel from llu; antique; 1 2 . for a 
le.storalion of the Ilys.sus ; for a model from the 
life; (4, for a drawing from the life; and, (S), the 
gf»ld mi'ilal for his grouji of a warrior biMiing a 
youth from the field of battle. This grouj) w.is 
exhibited in iS/b ; and has won a wide popularity 
Ihrough its selection as a staiuliiie, prize for the 
London Art Union. With the w inning of the gold 
medal Mr 'J'h.oniycroft’s academic career came to an 
end. It had included visits to Kome and l•’lu^ence ; 
during whii h he had examined the relics of the great 
Italian Renaissance with the c\e of a practised 
workman, and had digested what tlicy lauglil with 
the balanced intelligence that is one of his chief 
characteristics. 

In 1877 he did not exhibit at all. He wm.s biis> 
on the statue which appeared at the Academy of 
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the follnwinj^ year. This statue, althoujjh it failed 
t<» find a purchaser, drew attention to the fact that 
I’-i^lland a^ain possessed a sculptor wlio could invent 
a theme. Thtj subject was loot's IT/Vi:. The woman 
was taken at the moment wlien she was half flesh 
and half salt. The conceit was exactly of the kind 
that wouhl si-ein ,t;o(id to an int*X))erieiiLejl artist 
with a touch of <irijp‘nalil}'. \Vr may bless (uir lucky 
stars that it was not foll«>wed by a Galatc'a half 
tinned into flesh. (If (iibson hail thoujjht of that 
he would have done it to a certainty; it would have 
iLpvcn him a peculiar justification fi)r an experiment 
with colour.) modelliiij^ of the head, throat, and 

arms, of /,<v\ /fV/c, was full of mastiTV, and was 
coni eived, meueover, on a nobler scale than had been 
ci)mmon in h.n^dand. Where the statm* failed was 
in its lower part. 1 here it was dilTicult t(3 prevent 
the encnachin^ salt from looking merely like bad or 
imfinislu'd carvinj^. 'I'he final outcome was not a 
woman, but a block of stone in course of meta- 
morphosis. Two years later an enormous advance 
was made f^^ood by the Arfentis, imw' at Katoii Hall, 
the l.)uke <.»f Westminster’s palace in Cheshire. In 
the conception of this statue, or rather [{roii|), for the 
presiMice of the hound ipvtrs it a technical claim to 
the mure ambitious title, very unusual in^^'iiuity is 
shown. The jjoddess, a.s she w alks on the mountain- 
side, has come .suddenly upon j^^ame. As she .sto])S 
and recoils to find lime to fit an arrow*, her do;^ 
creeps to the front on her wroni^ .side, wmidinj^ hi.s 
' lead ’ about her limbs and draw iii'^i her whole frame 
into a {.^raci'ful sinuosity. The j^oddess’s ri^dit hand 
is raised over her shoulder, in act to draw an arrow 
from her i|uiver, w'hile Iier left, with its deadly bow, 
rests almost on llu! hound’s bark. Anent this d(jj; 
Mr. Ihornycroft t(dls a curious story. It appears 
that he hail j;reat dilllculty in finilinjj a ranine model 
to suit hi.s noti«3ns, when one day a forlorn deerhound 
lr)ok refuse, in hi.s porch. As no ow'iier could be 
found he L';ave her housi'-rooin and she sat for lier 
portrait, but privation or ill-usa|^e had ])laycd havoc 
with her, and her sittiiij^s were barely over before 
.she died. 

Marly in iSSi Mr. Thornycroft wa.s elected an 
Assiiciate of the Royal Academy. He was only in 
his thirlyTiist year, an ai;c at which, .so far as I can 
di.scover, no .sculptor had yet reached that honour. 
He soon ju.stified his elevation. In the Academy 
which opened in the followinj^ May, few things 
attracted more attention than the pla.stcr model of 
his 'J't'itci'r. 'J his .stood near the door of the lecturc- 
ivM>m, and durint,^ the wholi: summer it was .seldom 
w ithout its little ^roup of admirers ; and now, in the 
final bron/e, it has Ix'tome the property of the 
nation, 'reucer wa.s the stepbrother of Ajax. In 
the fights round Troy he hiiiifj in the shadow of 
his brother’s shield, and sent his whistling arrow\s 


out again and again in search of Hector’s heart. 
The gods, however, turned the .shafts aside, and 
although many a meaner Trojan fell, Hector w'as 
untouched. Hector was untouched, and Tcuccr 
was puzzled and furious. He wa.s the best archer 
among the Greeks, and he put all his skill into 
every shot. This is the man Mr. 'Ihornycroft has 
realiseil. 'I euc(.‘r was .small, and .so \vc find his 
head counting for more in his height than it other 
wise would. He is wiry, mu.scular, long in the 
thigh, and well let down in the calf, a.s small men 
an? wont to be. In his features we can read the 
inten.se desirt? to kill and the want of confidence 
begotten b}* failure, ;ind in I’.is wliole body the 
nervous tensitm, the springing vitality, of the active 
and ubiquitous bowman. The Ghantrey 'J rustces 
have never deserved better of the country than 
when they bought this statue. In an article con- 
tributed to the ‘Century Magazine' for 1883, Mr. 
ICdinund Gos.se declares it has done more to revive 
the prestige of sculpture in Knglaiid than any other 
figure produced w ithin the present generation ; and 
I have no doubt he is right. 

In 1882 Mr. Thornycroft was not reprcseiUeil at 
the Acadiany by new work ; but in spite of that, his 
was the pervading .spirit of the sculpture- room. 'l‘hc 
Atianis and the Tencer were both there, tlie one in 
marble, the other in bronze : I may .safely say, that 
never before had an English Vulptor had two such 
figures together in one ICnglish exhibition. 'J 1 ie next 
W'as a year of teiiiiillaneni ; and then, in 1884, came 
the J/iwcr, the statue reproduced in our plate, which 
i.s. in somc \vay.s, the fim\st thing its author lias yet 
producetl. Its peculiar strength lies in its combi- 
nation of style with reality, of imagination with 
sincerity of outlook. This is a ri‘al mower, a rcail 
ICnglish peasant, in whom there is no touch of 
surrender to conventional notions of the j)ictiircsque 
beyoml the .substitution of hreixhes for trousers and 
the nakedness of the torso. The almost classic 
regularity of the features has been pointed to a.s 
another touch of conventionality ; but here there is 
nothing mure than can be fairly accounted for by 
care in .selecting a model, 'fhe modelling of the 
torso is even more .searching than in the Teucer ; 
while in the po.se, in the management of the drapery, 
even to the single brace on which so much depends, 
in the hang of the scythe, and in the provision of 
exactly the right amount of .shadow required to help 
the facial exj)rc.ssion, Mr. Thornycroft has contrived 
to l)lend life and unity with very singular succe.ss. 

In 1S85 hi.s best thing was a small .sketch in wax 
for an lidward I. on horseback. The group was one 
of those intended for Blar.kfriars Bridge. It would 
have done credit to the .sculptor had it ever been 
carried out. In 1886 came the Soivvr, which I 
venture to think the least succe.ssful of Mr. Thorny- 
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croft's ideal statues. No mere point in a continuous 
action seems well adapted for sculpture ; or, at least, 
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for a fi'^urc in the roiiiul. I*V>r a statue to lo<ik well 
t)n its pedestal it should embody some moment 
compUrte in itself, or some action that docs not 
su^'j^est too riijoroiisly that it is impatient to 
down. I kiKiw, of course, that many of the best 
statues in the world violate this rule. But they are 
lUNirly all ciiuestrian tirou[)s, in which tli('. man, at 
least, is left more or less in repose. I.eopardi’s 
Calleoni, Vxw\\vX'^ Jcivuie d'Arc, I.esiH?iir s Charles /.. 
Kauch's Crethikk the Great — in each of these the 
human figure is without any very violent action, and 
bv its (juietude coimteracls tlie movement of the 
horse. In Mr. 'I hornycrofl’s Soieer, on the other 
hand, the motion was continuenis, and of the kind to 
brin^; an un«>raceful repetition into the man’s limb.s. 


The Soiier was succeeded by the model for the 
statue of General (iordon, which is to be squeezed 
in Ijctween the hnintains in Trafalgar Square, and 
so watch for ever the penitential vigil of so different 
a man as Nelson. The monument will deserve a 
better [dace if it do justice to the sketch. 

1*0 the Academy just opened Mr. Thornycroft 
has sent a statue of Medea Charming the Drayton, 
some early sket- lies frjr which are here reproiliici.d. 
It would be imptTt incut to criticise it withejut a 
more intiinati* knowledge* of its d(?t.iils than I have 
yet had time to acquire. 'That it has jdeased his 
colleagues may be inferred, perhajis, from the in- 
telligence which reaches imr, as I write these final 
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words, tliat Mr. Thornycri>fl h:«s, within the last 
few liours, been elected to the (nil honours of the 
Academy. 

\V.\i.i i:i< Akmstkosc;. 


TUB EARLIER ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR I’AINTLIRS. 


\-L — Franc ia, Boninulon, and Lot man. 


choice of the year tHo2 as the close of a 
[K*riod in 'rurncr’s art is useful not only 
because it was also the )*ear of (oVtin’s death. In 
this year also 'rurner was elected a Royal Acade- 
mician ; and he afterwards exhibited comp.irativcIy 
few water-colour <lra\vings, for he neven* belonged to 
cither of the Water-Colour Societies. As far as the 


public were ccuiccrneil, he was lu reutter prim ijially 
known as a painter in oil, Iiis water-colours reaching 
them onl\ in translation by engraving. Moreover, 
the year 1S02 marks another important fact in his 
life. The subjects of his exhibited works were still 
e.xcliisively Rnglish ; l)ut in 1S03 si.x out of his seven 
contributions to the walls of the Academy were 
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scenes from the Continent. Amonj; them were two 
larj^e nil pictures, The Vintage at Macon, lent by the 
liarl of Yarboroujjh last winter to the Gresvenor 
(iallery, ami Calais yVe;*, the well-known jneture in 
I he National ( ial lery. I he other picture was a Holy 
Camily. So far had Turner }^ot away from mere 
topography and linjjlaiid ; so far also from Girtin. 

liesides all this, the popular knowledge of 'l urner 
may be said to be^in with the painting of Calais 
Tier, for the best of his previous work has, till within 
the last few years, been comparatively lost sij»ht f)f. 
A few interest inj^ but unimportant drawinj^s and 
water-colours in the vaults of the National Gallery, 
anil a few dark oil |jictures upstairs, attracted but 


seldom found in his later work. The Kilchnrn is, as 
Mr. liamerton says, in regard to the liberties it takes 
with nature, ‘ a Turner, and nothing but a Turner;’ 
but it is a 'l urner modified in feeling and style by 
the example of Girtin. 

The Norham Castle is the most celebrated. It 
was repeated in the ' Liber Studiorum ’ and the ‘ Rivers 
of Kngland ;* and it was to this drawing that Turner 
referred many years after, when, while making 
sketches for * Rruvincial Antiquities and Picturesi|ue 
Scenery of Scotland, with Descriptive Illustrations 
by Sir Walter Scott, 1826,' he one day took off his 
hat to Norharn Castle, and Cadell, the publisher, 
who was with him, expressed surprise. ‘Oh!’ said 
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little attention in the presence of his more bril- 
liant later masterpieces ; and even the Kllison and 
the William .Smith gifts at the South Kensington 
Museum contained only one important cxanVple of 
the period — the IVarhcorth Castle of 1799, But 
latterly nearly all the great drawings of his Girtin- 
es<|ue period and the best of his early oil pictures — 
the works, in fact, which made his first fame, and 
raised him to the rank of Academician — have ap- 
f)eared here' and there in sale-rcjoms, anel at exhi- 
bitions of deceased masters. The Winter lilxhibition 
of 18S7 at Burlington House contained .some of the 
finest of the drawings. There was the Norham 
Castle of 179.S, the Bridge over the Usk and The 
^\bbey Tool of 1799, the Tonthill of 1800, and the 
Edinburgh and Kilchnrn Castle of 1802. Of these 
none is nobler, nor now in better condition, than The 
Abbey Pool, 'Ihc Fonthill has become ‘foxy;* but 
all of them have a breadth and simplicity which is 


Turner, ‘ I made a drawing or painting of Norham 
.several years since. It took ; and from that day to 
this I have had as much to do as my hands could 
execute.’ Probably the effect of the sun bchinil 
the solemn bulk of mound and ruin, their outlines 
blurred with light, grand and indistinct against the 
evening sky, and the watery foreground rich with 
varied reflections, gave the drawing the charm of 
novelty as well as beauty. Yet this class of effect 
appears to have been first attempted, not by 'Purner, 
but by Girtin ; for it is reported of the latter that one 
day he had — 

‘Sketched .1 picturcsciue part of an ancient town, He 
drew the outline nl broad day, and had purposed to colour 
the scene as it then appeared ; hut in p.a.ssing near the s{)ot 
nl the going down of the sun, and perceiving the buildings 
under ihc influence of twilight had assumed so unexpected 
a mas.s of shadow in the fading light of the sky, and that 
the reflections in the water still increased the vastness of 
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the mass ; moreover, that the arches of a bridge opposed 
their distinct forms, dark also, to a bright gleam on the 
horizon ; he was so {losscsscd with the solemn grandeur of 
the composition, whic'.h had gained so much in sentiment 
by the change of light, that he determined to make an 
attempt at imitation, and by ardent application accoiH' 
plished the object.’ * 


'rhis anecdolc belongs to the earlier part of 
Girtins career, for the writer adds: *This piece was 
wrought with bold and masterly execution, and led 
to that ilaring style of effect which he subscc)U(mtly 
practised with so much success.’ 

So far then, and no farther at present, can wc 
trace Turner's career, leaving him still the disciple 
of Girlin, but yet, as it were, passing him liy, as he 
passed so many otliers, to a greater future of his own. 
Much must be Ir^'t unsaid of Girtin, of his innucnce 
on Turner, and his great part in the development of 
water-cohiur painting in both technique and feeling. 
If in comi)aring the two artists it may seem to some 
that I have weighted the balance in favour f>f Girtin, 
I may plead at least that Turner can afford it, for if 
the whole of his work down to 1803 were abolished, 
and the inenujry of it destroyed, his fame would 
scarcc'ly be prejudiced one tittle ; but all I have 
written is but a feather's weight in comparison with 
the following few lines from Mr. Ruskin, which, by 
the kindness i»r Mr. Francis rierrepoint Ikirnard, I 
am allowed to jirint : — 


‘ Dkak Sir, 


'HrantiK^ood, Qmiston, Lancashire, 
‘ \ Gth June, 1887. 


‘ J have the deepest .ind the iondest regard for 
yom great giaiidCuhcr’s work, holding it to be entirely 
aiilhoritalive aiul faultless as a type, not only of pure watcr- 
ctilour execution, but of pure artistic feeling and insight 
into what is noblest and capable of enduring dignity in 
familiar subjects, lie is often as iniftrcssive to me as 
Nature herself ; nor <lo I iloubt that I'lirner owed more to 
his teaihing and companionship than to his own genius in 
the first >ears of his life. 

* Believe me, 

‘ Your faithful Servant, 

‘JoH.v Rij.skin.’ 


It has been possible hitherto to trace with more 
or less accuracy the successive stagc-s by which water- 
colour painting was raised to a distinct branch of 
art, but after this result had once been finally attained 
by the united efforts of Girtin and Turner the road 
is no longer single and straight. * Power, brilliancy, 
and truth, were .so evidently the result of the new 
manner,' wrote Mr. Richard Redgrave, ‘that it soon 
superseded the old one.’ Everyone now ‘had the 
seed,' and the result was, that nearly all the band of 
clever and enthusiastic young artists who gathered at 
Dr. Monro’s and many others began to find a means 
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to express their individuality and to interpret nature 
in their own way. It is astoni.shing how much alike 
the early work of many of these arti.sts is, and how 
soon after the change in method was accomplished 
each began to as.scrt his pc^sonaIity^ They soon 
formed a real and original school of landscape, and 
also to feel their .strength as a body. The result 
was the foundation of * The Society of Painters in 
Water-colours ' (now the Royal Society, &c.), which 
held its first Exhibition in April, 1805, rooms in 
Lower Brook Street, Grosvenor Srjuare. 'Phe original 
members were G. Barret, J. Christall, W. S. Gilpin, 
J. Glover, W. Ilavcll, R. Hills, J. Holworthv, J. C. 
Natlcs, F. Nicholson, N. Pocock,W.ll.Pyne, S.Rigaud, 
S. Shelley. J. Varley, C. Varlcy, W. F. Wells. It is 
evident that in treating a large body of men all 
engaged in developing the resources of the same art, 
all .starting at about the .same point at about the 
.same time, though of different ages, it is impossible 
to observe anything like a .strict chronological order. 

‘The growth of the art,* writes Mr. Redgrave, ‘after tlie 
foundation of the new Society and the opening of tileir 
separate exhibition, was ra|)id and steady, and improve- 
ments in exetMition were continuous. 'Phe new mode 
treatment once adopted, many minor excellences speedily 
followed. It is a.sscrtcd on competent authority that some 
of the principal of these were due to the genius of Turner. 
'Phe mode of taking out lights, for instance, from the masses 
of local colour by means of bread is undoiibtedl) due to 
him, and is said to have had a startling effect on his con- 
temporaries when works so treated were first exhibited. 
Washing, in order 10 obtain a granulated surface, prai iiscd 
so largely by Robson and others ; stippling, carried to excess 
by the cattle painter, Hills, but of great value when applied 
with discretion and not in exc ess, and many other varied 
executive prot'csses, were inlrodmcd within a few years 
after the foundation of the new Society, and if not all due 
to 'liirner were certainly incorporated most successfully 
into his bold and liberal practice.' 


The order in which wc now take the more cele- 
brated of the water-colour artists who flourished in 
the first quarter of the present century i.s of com- 
paratively little importance, but the name of Frani^ois 
Louis Thomas Francia (1772 1839) will at least 
afford a link between the old and new, for he was a 
niciiibcr of that early Sketching Society formed by 
Girtin, of which mention has already lx:cn made, and 
he was aftcrwcirds a member of the Water-colour 
Society. The share he had in the development of 
the school is difficult to estimate, but it seems i>ro- 
bable that it wa.s larger than is generally siip}>oscd. 
He was certainly an artist of great natural gifts, and 
he was cither the same age or the .senior of Girtin. 
He was a Frenchman by birth, and was bom . 
Calais, December 21st, 1772, but early in 
settled in London and began to exhibit at the 
Academy in 1795. In that year and the 
twenty-six he exhibited eighty-five {>i| 
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ings, at Somerset Mouse. For some time he was 
Secretary of the Water-colour Society, and was 
painter in water-colours to the Duchess of York. In 
i8i0hc wasan unsuccessful candidate for an Asso- 
ciateship of the Royal Academy, and in the following 
year he returned to Calais, where he died in 1S39. 
This is nearly all tliat is recorded of hVancia. His 
drawings arc not often to be met with, and he was 
either a small producer ar his works have been sold 
for those of other artists. Some of them Iniar a strong 
resemblance to those of Girtin. His subjects were 
mostly of c(jast scenes with shipping, of which he w as 
an .(dmirable draiiglitsmaii. There are several in the 


not be denied. He spent most of his life in France, 
and the greatness of his merit has not till recently 
been fully understood in England. It was ignorance 
rather than want of taste that has made England 
(in the words of M. Chesneau) ‘too lightly yield to 
France the glory of this young genius.' It is true 
that Mr. Kuskin, in a note to this passage has said 
that ‘ if the young genius had learned the first rules 
of pcrspeclivc, and never seen either Paris or Venice, 
it had been extremely better for him ;* but this is a 
hard saying, and difficult of proof, which need not 
interfere w’itli our appreciation of those beautiful 
<lrawings of French architecture and exquisiti: pic- 
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.South Kensington Museum, ranging from 1799 to 
1 8 J/, nil worthy of study, and some rc'markable for 
their fine cohuir and poetical feeling. In the Rritish 
Museum. als<j. he is represented by some very in- 
teresting drawings once belonging to Mr. Htmderson. 
'fwo are masterly sketches in moiKKhrome on grey 
paper, hieghtened with while ; others are small and 
very refined studies of tone in pencil. Another in 
full but delicate colour, more like a 'rurner than a 
(jirtin, is a shore scene at Calais on a brec/y day, the 
sun shining in fitful gleam.s through a light sky upon 
the pearly, dancing waves. If it cannot be said of 
Francia that he was a great genius, he was certainly 
artist of rare taste, refinement, and skill, and a true 
l^ent of nature, who deserves a very honourable 
among the masters of his .school. 

||>robablc that h'rancia had no little share in 
it of Richard Parkes Bonington (1801- 
»t^:lea.st the name of genius should 


lures of Italian light and colour which he managed 
to execute during the few years of his life. 

It is one of the most rtrmarkablc facts about 
Bonington that, though he received his art-education 
in France, there is little that is French about his 
art. This would be still more remarkable if wc 
accepted without ([ualification the stabMnent of M. 
t.’hcsnCfiu that he .studied in the I'rench Schools from 
the age of fifteen. He is known to have studied at 
the Louvre at this time, but that is not quite the 
same thing, especially as he was then copying pic- 
tures in w'ater-colour.s w^ith a skill which surprised 
Delacroix. This water-colour art he could not have 
learnt in the h'rench Schools. He learnt it from 
Francia, w'ho learnt it in England ; so that the base 
of his art-education must have been English. He 
afterwards became a pupil at the Institute, and drew 
for a w'hilc in the atelier of Baron Gros ; but his art 
was never Gallicised, but remained both in colour 
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and sentiment entirely English. Though he was but a 
youth, it was not the French School which influenced 
him, but he that influenced the French School. His 
works have no affinity with those of any French 
artist who could have been hia master; but they 
have a verj^ strong affinity with those of many 
English artists — with Girlin’s, and Francia’s, and 
Turner’s, and Copley Fielding’s, and Collins*. When 
you sec a tine drawing or picture which rcmiiuLs you 
of one of these artists, but ‘ with a difference/ it is 
very likely to be a lionington ; but a drawing by 
Bonington will never be mistaken for that of any 
artist of the French Schotil ; and when in 18.16 he 
exhibited for the first time in England, his pictures 
they were of the FVench coast and exhibited at the 
British Inslituticm) were said to be the work of 
Collins, one of the most distinctly liritish of all 
painters, lie seein.s to me to belong not only to the 
English .School, but to tht? specially h'nglish section 
of it — the water-colour section ; for though he painted 
in oils, he did not do so till 1.S24 or 1825 (four or five 
years before his death), and his oil pictures aim at 
the pure colour and luminous qualities of water- 
colour. \'»:t historically ho is more important In 
relation to I'rance than I’.ngland. lie may be re- 
garded as an offset of the ICnglish school planted in 
I'ltinee, whose life \vas sjjcnt in devcK>[>ing, not thi; 
art of his native country, but that of the land in 
which he resided. Con.stalilc was no doubt the most 
potent foreign force in the foundation of the modern 
Ereneh school of landscape ; but Boninglon maj' be 
.sail I to have led the w'ay to the triuinjih of I'.nglish 
l.mdscape art at the Salon of 1S24, when Constable, 
Coidiy Fielding, and he were all awarded medal.s. 
It shonlil be remembered that .some years befori! 
this lk)nington liad w<.)n a rej>utation in Baris. 

1 Itr h.id sketched on the Seine, as 'I'lirner ha<l 
sketched on the Thames ; and the novelty and 
beauty <»f his water-colour drawings had from the 
first procured them a ready sale. In 1 8 22 hc! harl 
exhibited at the Salon, and obtained a prermium from 
the SocietcMlcs Amis des Arts. Moreover, in l^Vance, 
as in England, there was topographical drawing to 
do. and no one did it so picturesquely as Bonington. 
Jlis finest work of this kind is to be found among the 
lithograj)hs of Baron Taylors ‘ W)yage Pittoro.sque 
dans rancienne France.’ 

It was probably about 1S25 that Bonington went 
to Italy, where hc made a number (»f sketches in 
Venice, Bologna, and elsewhere, remarkable for their 
pure bright colour and masterly execution. Between 
this visit and his death in 1828, hc painted most of 
his greatest pictures in oil. Among his contributions 
to the Salon of 1827 were two grand views of Venice 
and two celebrated .scenes from French history — 
Francis /. and the Queen of Navarre, and Henry ///, 
receiving the Spanish Ambassador, the last of which 
wa.s bought by the late Lord Hertford at Lord Sey- 


mour's sale in Paris for 49.cxx> francs ; and if onl)' to 
show that the high merit of his pictures is now re- 
cognised in hi.H native country, it may be mentioned 
that at the ‘Novar’ sale at Chri.stic’s, in 1878, The 
Fish Market, Bonhgne, and The Grand Canal, Ven/te, 
brought 3500/ apiece. The latter and the Henry III, 
were at the Royal Academy in 1828, but he died in 
the same year, and what effect they produced .scM)n 
pa.ssed awa)'. Since then it may hc urged that there 
have bet;n few opportunities for the British public U) 
In come acquainted with the rare quality of his work. 
Ill* is i.x.huly rej>ie-.*iitLd in all oui national cnllec 
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lions, though there is a very inlcrc.sting .ski'lch-book 
and .some brilliant, but slight, drawings by him in 
the British Museum. If hi.s c.arly death and the 
cireiinv'»lancc.s of his life have prevented him fn)m 
taking any very eminent place in our artdiislory. Ins 
rank is among the best, whether lu* be considirrcd as 
a painter in water-colour or a p.iinler in oils. Such 
rank must, however grudgingly, be at last awardeil 
him, if we mean by best choiceness of gift rather 
than ijuanlily of achie\ement. 

If Boninglon was the puifil of I'rancia, John Sell 
Cotman (1782 1842 ' was his fellow -student and a 
fellow'-member of (iirtin’s .Sketching .Society, 
was born at Norwich, -ind lived there and at 
mouth for many years of his life, aiul is 
generally as one of the so-called * Nor 
Nevertheless, in his education and 
rather to London, and his true 
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ami Girtin rather than John Cromc (1769-1821). 
The name of the latter artist should not, however, 
he forjfotten in connexion with Cotrnan, nor yet in 
connexion with water-colour art, for Crume practised 
it with much skill as a sketchcr, usiny it mainly for 
studies from nature. In this, as in the practice of 
etching ff)r the same purpose, he seems to have been 
self-directed, and though his water-colours are slight 
and we.ik in c(»lour they are distinguished by a 
breadth of treatment and a painter’s feeling, which, 
ill his case, can scarcely be traced to the example of 
any living artist. Cotrnan, however, came to London 
wh n alMMit sixteen or seventeen, and made the 


poetic idctils of landscape ai^. This appears most 
plainly, perhaps, in some of the plate.s of his * Liber 
Studiorum,’ a small book of soft etchings, varied 
in style and feeling, which he published in 1838 ; 
but the two plates from his * Liber ' which have 
been selected for reproduction here are rather ex- 
amples of his picturesque interpretation of familiar 
scenes, and of that breadth of treatment already 
mentioned. 

He had not indeed much lime in his busy life to 
cultivate the more imaginative side of his genius. In 
1807 he returned to Norwich, and .set up as a 
drawing-master and arti.st, painting portraits as well 
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acquaintance of Turner, Girtin, Dc Wint, and others 
of the group of artists who met at Dr. Mtmro’s. The 
engraving, after his drawing of the church of St. Mary 
RedcIifVc at Hristol, which was given with our last 
number, shows a feeling in the treatment of his sub- 
ject not unlike that of Girtin as displayed in the 
latter arti.st’s drawing of Bridgnorth, a plate from 
which has also been published in illustration of these 
papers ; but in t’otman’s ca.se perhaps more than 
that of others the influence of Turner and Girtin is 
equally balanced, both contributing to the formation 
of his own marked individuality as an artist. He 
, had s{:>ecially that love of largeness and breadth 
was one of the characlcTi.Htic.s of Girtin, but 
4 our is often very like that of Turner ; and 
{ for elegance of form and for classic 
.sentiment in composition, .show.s that 
lyiriM aflcctcd, as Turner's was, by 



as landscapes. He married early, and his increasing 
family made great calls upon his industry. Those 
were not days when a water-colour artist could 
command high prices ; and his drawing le.s.sons were 
his principal .source of income, notwithstanding that 
his production of original work was enormous. In 
1808 the Norwich Exhibition contained no Ic.ss than 
sixty-seven of his wT>rk.s. Another source of income 
was, after a few years, found in the publication by 
subscription of etchings of architecture. It is pro- 
bable that work of this kind was more congenial to 
him than to most ; for he had a distinct taste for 
• antiquities,' and a feeling for the picturesque quali- 
ties of Gothic architecture. His first volume was 
publi.shed in 1811, and consisted of twenty-four 
plates of ancient buildings in various parts of 
England. Then came 'Specimens of Norman and 
Gothic Architecture in the County of Norfolk * 
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(1817), ‘A Series of Etchings illustrative of the 
Architectural Antiquities of Norfolk* (1818), and 
' Engravings of the most remarkable of the Sepul- 
chral Brasses of Norfolk* (1819). In 1822 was pub- 
lished ‘Architectural Antiquities of Normandy,* with 
letterpress by his friend and patron Dawson Turner. 
A large portion of his working life for many years 
must have been devoted to these etchings, which arc 
executed in a free and masterly manner, somewhat 
in the style of Piranesi, whom he took for a model. 

In 1825 Cotman was elected an Associate of the 
Water - colour 
Society, and 
from this year 
till 1839 he 
was a constant 
contributor to 
their exhibi- 
tions, sending 
views of France 
and Norfolk, 
landscapes and 
sketches of 
figures; and in 
1834 he ob- 
tained, greatly 
through the 
persistent 
championship 
of Turner, the post of drawing- master to King's 
Oillege, London. 

Of the art of ('otman and his influence on the 
wate.'-colour school, it is dillicult even y(!t to say the 
last word, and scarcely the first would have been 
spoken if it were not for Mr. Wed more in (uie of the 
most careful of his ‘ Studies in Knglish Art.' To me he 
seems to have never completely expressed himself as 
a landscape-painter, being hindered by the quantity 
of his arcliilf:ctural works, his duties as a teacher, and, 
lastly, the very variety of his sympathy both for 
nature and art. It can certainly be saiil of him that 
he was a first-r.ite draughtsman of architecture and 
shipping, and a colourist, especially in his later work, 
of originality and genius. Mr. Wedmore notices the 
Norman journeys as a ‘ markcil changing time for 
Cotman,’ when ‘he became po.s.sesscd with the wish 
to have more of composition in his work;* he notes, 


from 1808 to 1818, a change from sober browns to 
‘ goodly yellows, not violent but golden,* and then ‘ to 
the golden yellows that are of his own and Norfolk, 
Cotman adds,' as in a drawing of a castle in Nor- 
mandy, * blues that are pure and exquisite, liquid and 
intense. And he weds them so, in this Norman 
landscape of tow^ering castle and .sleeping water — 
they are such full chords, making such profound 
harmonics that one thinks he must have been to 
Venice in his dreams and seen Giorgit)ne.* 

Lastly, it may be said that though his drawings 

and pictures 
(and he exe- 
cuted several 
fine pictures 
in oil) differ 
greatly in style 
and feeling, 
they are nearly 
always remark- 
able for largc- 
ne.s.s of design 
and unu.siial 
breadth *of 
light and co- 
lour. His great 
fear .seems to 
have been to 
render his 
subject poor and undignified by loo numerous 
divi.sions and overwork. It was his principle to 
‘leave out, but add nothing,’ and he ‘left out’ with 
great daring, sometimes carrying simplicity almo.st 
to baldness, especially in his clouds and wall 
spares, which have only sufficient detail to suggest 
siib.stance and form, lie .sought for the same merit 
in his colour, preserving pure and unbroken the 
prevalent hue of his masses. In this characteristic 
he may be regarded with l'ranr.ia and Bonington 
as an artistic dc.scendant of (jirlin. 

t.’osMu Monkiiousk. 


Noti.. - It lias been kindly iMiinlcd (in! by a subscriber that 
ihc ilraiving by Thomas Ihsinie in ihe hritish Museum, elcluil 
by Ml. Murray for our .\pril iiumVier, .and refurred lo in our 
Man li niiintjcr, does noj n prcsciii Shrewsbury Iirid^.**;, 

as st.ited oil the mount, but KIvel Ihirliaiii, which now 

e.xisls pietly much as shown by Heariu.*. 
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AN ALTAR-PIECE OF MASTER STEPHAN. 

(.SVtf- 705 rf///rr iCarfy Herman Koom ai the Nati^ nai Gallery. ) 


C lIILriRKN, I know indeed it cannot be. 

And it may be 1 sin in wishing it 
(God willing otherwise) ; yet all my scjul, 
heeling the earth so slip away and leave 
A dim waste .set for it to travel on, 

(Dim, waste, ah me!) reaches forth in one wish — 

Not to earth, no, but to the little church 

(Ye know, my children), where above the shrine 

Hangs Master Stephan’s picture plain to see: 

If I could see it once before I die! 

God knows I cannot turn upon the bed. 

Nor stir one foot, nor scjircely hear iny voice : 

How could I cross the street, and cross the bridge. 
And climb the little hill, and find the church, 

And enter?- for a weary way it was 
'I'his many a year for old folks such as inc. 

1 could not ever do it — no — that is, 
iLJnlcss the good God pleased to send a saint 
T(i do it — work a little miracle. 

And let me walk so far as just the church. 

Enter, and look one last look at the piece. 

Then crawl back somehow, and lie down and die. 
'I'hat might be ; but 1 do not think of late 
So many miracles have been. Maybe, 

The dear saints do not c*irc to conic to earth, 
Finding the Ccarth so wicked. So they stay 
And praise God, and God Iel.s them, and we lose 
The ministry that used to be .so good. 

No, there will not be any wonder worked 
For my .sake ; and 1 would not have it so ; 

The l)le.s,sed saints to do the like for me I 
1 am a potji* <ild woman, children — see. 

And just a-dying ; and 1 served, I hope, 

The blessed Mother as a poor soul could. 

Alack, but if 1 could have seen it now ; 

'I hcre was the saint — Saint Catherine -stood i' the 
mid.st, 

And there was the wheel broken under her. 

She standing looking out so calm and .sweet 
With her blue eyes ; and under her the wheel. 

All broken, though she died, it must have been, 
'Fhat way, by that same ugly broken wheel. 

Who could have thought they would have killed 
her so ? 

Ah ! but folks, too, are wicked nowadays : 

'I herc was the thing that Ma.ster Martin said- - 
What was it? ... . but I cannot think. Aenn- 
chen. 


My head i.s not clear, Aennchen, what is it ? 

Oh, ay, Saint Catherine ! Ma.ster Stephan’s piece ! 
She with the wheel and looking up to heaven — 

VV'^as she not looking up to heaven ? — and th«?rc 
On each side of her stood the two great scaints, 

.Saint Matthew and .Saint John ; 1 know the 

piece 1 

Saint John i.s holding up between his hands 
A cup, and there’s a bird .about his feet — 

An eagle - — Master Stonnchcii told me so. 

And with .Saint Matthew is an angel : he 
fluids up a book he wrote, they read in church. 

One told inc, but being Latin I knew not. 

And Master Stephan made them plain and dear — 
This is Saint Matthew, that one is Saint John--- 
So that poor, simple people may find out, 

And pray, and give them honour, each for each. 

1 u.sed to do it ! Aennchen, Klaus, I went 
(Ye know it) every day, and all the year, 

Acro.ss the .street, acros.s the bridge, and climbed 
The little hill, and found the church, and knelt 
There, there before the altar, — there before 
The picture, anti I prayj:d, and used to love 
To .see the dear saints* face above my face, 

Across the little lamp, that flared at times. 

Calm anil .so beautiful and heav^cMily. Ah ! 

The saint, I thought, although .she cannot give 
An answer (though so good) will take the prayer. 
Anil tell the Jlle.ssed Mother, and look so 
Out of her eyes : she cannot say her nay, 

She cannot .say her nay, — I never could 
If any woman w^ith her eyes should come 
And ask a favour : never ! ah, my heail ! 

I know not what I say. i sin, maybe. 

To speak so of a saint : the blessed soul 
Forgiyc me. And I shall not ever now' 

See her again, unless, plea.se God, I .sec 
The beautiful white heaven with gates of gold. 

Oh, what is this ? I secalight . . . Good-bye . . . 
I see a light, and in it comes and conies 
An angel ; and 1 sec . . . Good-bye, good-bye ; . . . 
God’s good and gracious angel beckons me. 
Children, across the darkiic.is. God is good : 

His angel hath a clear and shining face 
And lights me in the dark : wide wastes of dark 
Stand, and the light falls on them, -so ; I see 
The angel, and the path to tread w'ith him. 


Akthur Symon.s. 
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At the opening bancjuet of the Royal Acadeniy a good 
remark was made by one of the distinguished guests to the 
effect that in the divisions and schisms within the camp of 
the Fine Arts of to-day may be recognised the signs (»f vitality 
and force which mark great movements. One immciliate 
result of these divisions, and one not wholly to be welcomed, 
is the perpetual multiplication of galleries, as each scheme of 
exhibition in turn fails to .satisfy the aspirations or rccpiiremetiis 
of the artists who make or mar its success. When the Grosvenor 
(iallcry opened, it became undoubtedly the congenial home of 
certain painters who had voluntarily, cir otherwise, kept outside 
the Academy precincts. The most distinguished of these out 
siders are now among the * Forty,' but the ideal exhibiting 
ground was yet craved for. Whether the New (<allery, opened 
the second week in May with much /</«/, will prove a lasting 
satisfaction remains for the future to decide. Meantime, we 
have here, certainly, singularly fitting sun ouiulings for the Arts. 
A cool central hall, m;i»'hlc paved and lined, with ctpollino 
columns and fountain jet, lit amply from above, gives good 
position for sculpture ; round it, on the upper floor, runs a 
balcony with golden balustrades, on the wails of which hang 
diawings in water-colour and monotone ; out of it open, on 
the ground-floor, at slightly different levels, the two picture 
galleries, of good size, well lit, where only enough canvasses 
are hung to be really seen. All this is highly satisfactory, and 
honour is due to the strenuous exertions of Messrs. Cniiiyns 
Carr and Halle, and their billing coacljuiors, which in the 
short space of three months transmuted the pi’cmiises of the 
‘Co operative Me«it Market' in Regent Street into the rich and 
elegant interior designed by Mr. Robson. As regards the con- 
tents of tlie galleries, one cannot but remark ;it outselling that 
nearly all the best work here, with the exception of that by 
Mr. Ihirne Jones, who in the second year of his election into 
the Academy has sent nothing to their exliibiliou, is by men 
who are also represented in Rurlington House nr in Bond 
Street, so that virtually what we have here is a choicer oppor- 
tunity for accTcdilcd painters than is aflcirdcMl by tlie pictorial 
hurly-burly at the Ac.idcmy or less congenial surroundings 
elsewhere. What, therefore, is to be hoped for and gained at 
the New t'.allery is what was hoped for, and at first gained, at 
the Grosvenor (lallery- that siiitalile and highly favourable 
surroundings would induce men of iiiatk and proini.se to do 
and to show their best work, untrammelled by (he fallacies of 
either a convetitional or a popular standard. We have given 
so nuuli space to preamble that a cursory note or two must 
chronicle the contents of the new exhibition. Most conspiciiou.s 
and important arc three pictures by Mr. Hurnc jone.s, A.R.A. : 
two are from the Berseus series, remark.iblc for beauty of 
cxprc.ssicm and for inventive power of design within the chosen 
influence of mediaeval feeling, wherein I'crseus becomes a 
dainty -stepping hero in shining armour, Andromeda a wan 
maiden with wistful fare and tender limbs, the fateful dragon 
a .sculpturesque c:oil of br-nzen rings, and the rocks of Joppa 
the volcanic slralificarion familiar in the panels of IJotlicclli 
and his compeers. The third picture shows Danac iii crimson 
tiiatUlc, pathetically observant of the building of that tower 
overlaid with brass wherein Acrasius, her father, thought safely 
to iininiire her and guard himself against the curse predicted 
to fall on him through her offspring, Perseus. Fine in design, 
harmonious in colour, and complete in the confessedly man 
nered fullilinent of the ideal at which they aim, these pictures 
lc.stify also to the unwearied study of the artist t(» perfect him- 
self in all means of expression. Mr. Watts, R.A., has sent a 
.solemn and benignant An^i^el of encompjissing within 

the comforting embrace of its dark wings a little infant, whose 
eyes it closes. At Ihiiiington House the painter has a beautiful 
nude figure of Dawit^ a-tiptoe on the mounl;iin-l(q>. In both 
pieces the dignified and intense expression of thought raisc.s 


the work on to an ideal level above its technical shortcomings. 

In portraiture Mr. Ilcrkomcr is unequal, but at his best, in the 
trenchant and genial study of Alexander MaemilUm^ lisy. 

Mr. Richmond has nowhere a more gracefully disiinguishetl 
and well-elaborated subject than iMdy Ennentnuie. Mnlet. 

Mr. Tadema sends a bit of complete art in a liny .subject 
picture, two small portraits, and not.ably a sketch for the 
Hcliog.ibalus, which indicates how much more satisfactory 
might have been that clever and learned, but mislaken, picture 
ill the Academy. M. Legros has sent a lifc-si/e gniiip of 
praying peasant women, austere and strong. Mr. Wegiiclin 
has an idyllic composition of Eacchus and the Choir of 
Nymphs. Rustic studies of coarse, picturesque strength by 
Mrs. Swinnerton .strike one as tiiriou.sly incf»iignion.s among 
the siirrouiuling company. In landscape Mr. Noiib, Mr. 

Mr. Mark Fisher, are at their best ; hut Mr. Alfred Hunt is, 
perhaps, l>elier .seen at Burlington House. Signor Cosi.i, wIio.m- 
interesting land.sca|je-arl is always welcome, is here --we think 
dilfeiently from most of the daily press criticism— less harimmious 
in feeling and sensitive in h.’ititlliiig than usual, in the large 
-square study, Tfu Eh \t Smile of Morn. Among the sciilpluie 
the case of medals by the members of the .Society of Medallists 
contains some beautiful work. Miss E. Halid must be con- 
gratulated on .1 more than crcdit.ible PictU in broii/c, in whicli 
the art of relief is treated with both character and knowledge. 

To the drawings upstairs Mr. Buine Jones cuniributes a mimhiT 
of those minute studies in pencil which indicate the deliberate 
carefulness of his inode, and M. l-egros .sends excellent black 
and white work. 

The current exhibition at Burlington Mouse is maikcd by a 
few surprises of very incongruous kiiul. fine is that .Mr. \ icat 
Cade, R.A., the veteran painter of .Surrey wealds and woodland, 
has ventured into a fresh line, and pri»duccs a huge, broadly 
coiiiposcd view of The Thames Tool, crowded with sliipjnng 
ami shining with the murky brilliam e of a I.ondoii afternoon. 
.‘VnoihcT surprise is that any artist who c«)uld iiainl such a viiiil 
portrait and iiuislerly feat of work as .Mr. Sargent's A/rs. //. 

(i. Mon/ Hand could stiH)p to such a peif«»rmance as the 
effigy iff Mrs. E. P. Eoil^ and still further that the hangers 
should place such a piece of iiiipudcm e as the latter on the line 
A novel spectacle, on Academic walls is the ainbiiious essa\ 
of Mr. S. J. Solomon to depict AVV^/r ami her strii ken daughters, 
giniipecl in li»rUnc:d |H)sliiies on the rising l«*vi.‘hj iff a marble 
st.’iir, the fated inotlier alone standing erect, with agonised lieail 
thrown b.ic k, clutching the lifele ss body of a >iniiig daughii r 
which seems just falling frnin her grasp. In the Salon this 
heroic, somewhat almonnal, ellort would raise no \voiiderini*ni , 
but we are not used to the sort of llnng in Burlinglcui House, 
and the .strangely powerful, rather inchoate composition, m - 
pellent in many lines, blocked out with an almost sa\ag«; 
defi.ince and breadth of handling, l.akes away one's bieaih a 
little amid the camveiuional weakness or lenlalivc timidity of it-, 
average surroundings. A legitimate succes.s, in a very differc'nt 
ct>rner iff the gioiind, has been won by Mr. i* rank Brandy in a 
di>ineslii: interior, A Hopeless Ihnon. where women xveep for 
the lives gone down in the deep that iluinilers and roll> oiiisidc 
their cottage. The subject and treatiiii.uf have the ^lioiu; 
pathos of Israels, with less gdo.>in, ami are ;is absolutely free of 
.->entiineiilalily in feeling .is of \\i akiU!' s in the (|iiiet, tiim unrW 
inatisliip. 'I'he young painter c:omes to the fiont with .1 leap. 
These are among the. surprises of an » xbiliilion whii li oiheiwiM., 
s.ive in the reassertion of Sir f. I.i igliion ancl in Mi. Water 
lii.u.se’s curiously realised *p.issing' of a imrst weird lady of 
Shaloff indicates only a fair avi r.ige of excellence and no new 
departures, it remains to welcome eiilty on onr walls of ihc...; 
griMt French i»ainler Carolus Duran, whose o\tr«U)rditUU^l^<j^ 
vivid head iff M. I’asieui is an example of the 
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.sees and the knowlcdf^c that records, poisiiifr in balance between 
the too much and the ton little at the point of perfect artistic 
expression. 

Mk. IIamo Tiiornycroft was elerteil full Academician in 
May. His in the rurrrmt Exhibition, charming the 

dragon guardian «>f the Golden Fleece, who coils about her 
limbs and lays his head against her lyre, is a dignified and 
imaginative creation, strong in motive, rhythmic in line, showing 
siiidiod care in thr thoroughness with which the composition 
is thought out all round. 

Tin: (hitioii Park pictures the collection of the late Lord 
Moiison indit ated that depreciation from the fancy figurrrs paid 
for 'Old Masters' induced by modern research and rhangiMtf 
taste. But the dispersion of this choice gathering was full of 
intci'csl, and Immglit up some exciting ‘bids.’ ’I'he well-known 
f '>#7;(,'c bits attributed to L. da Vinci, but otherwise 

ascribed by e.\|>rrts, and in the similar picture in the Brera 
cailetl by Da Sesi<», only bnnight 2100 guineas, whereas Lord 
Monson gave 4^)fK)/. 'I'he celebrated Card l*tayYrs of Nicholas 
Maas, or, more probably, Fabritius ((.‘arel Faber), a pupil of 
Rembrandt, wliii'h raised iiuicli competition, so vigorous and 
splendid is the work and lighting given to tin* uninviting boy and 
gill who make the subject, fell at 1375/. lof. The Director of the 
National (lalleiy acquired Dobson's fine portrait picture of /•'ndy- 
mion Porter with his page and dog. Shotdd the authorities desire 
to offer, Mr. Agnew dis lared his n^adinc.ss to part, at sale price, 
with the lovely Mrs. Payne («a11oway and her child, known as 
Py'ckaback^ by Reynolds, fur w'hich he gave 4100 guineas, and 
with an early ( iainsborough landscape out of the same sale. A 
portrait of Mrs. 'rriiniiicr, by 11. Howard, R.A., was bought for 
the National Portrait Galh^y. In a mixed collection from 
various goiKl sources which went under the hammer the day of 
the Moiis«>n sale were a considerable number of fine examples 
of the F.nglish school of the eighteenth century. Of three 
portraits of Lady Il.amilton by Romney, becpieathed by ‘ Poet' 
Hayley to Captain fbuifrey, one supremely attractive, Iduiy 
//amtltonreadinji^ the Gasette oj one of Nehon's Victories^ shown 
at Builingion Htuise in 1877, was bought by Mr. Agnew at 
1313/. 

The critics have lieen much cxcici.sed by the versatility and 
activity of Mr. Heikomer, R.A., who, in addition to his duties 
a.-i direi’tor of the colony of art aspiring yonth at Bushey jind 
the Ici.iure cixerrise of any number of artistic handicrafts, h.is 
found time to set forth a theatre, be stage machinist, painter, 
decorator, manager, dancing - master, composer, poet, X'r. ; 
further, to send seven pictures to Burlington House, five to 
the New Gallery, and, moreover, to i,how at the Fine Art 
.Society’s a little rolicction of outdoor sketches and studies 
m water colours around his home at Bushey, the freslinrrss 
aijd truiliful charm of which commend themselves to the public 
with a force that di e\v purchasers of nearly every drawing at no 
small figun? within the first week of the exhibition. 

Tin: (;ro:ivenor (inllery, although indisput.ably deprived of 
prestige and weight by the .ihscncc of its former most dis- 
tinguished .supp4jrteis, has ytM, under the collaboration of 
M. 'Deschamps with Sir Coults Lindsay, much ih;it is in 
teresling. That original genius, Herr Adolf Menzel of Berlin, 
is represented by a large fjicturc of the Piazza tfF.tba^ Verona^ 
in whicli the artist, with his usual vivacity and forceful manner, 


presents what interests himself most, the common, noisy, 
crowded, gesticulating modern human life. To contrast this 
version of the scene with, for instance, that of Mr. Hirket; 
Foster in the Water Colour Society's room, pretty, con- 
ventional, romantic, is amusing. Other notable canvases are 
Mr. C. Gregory's fresh, masterful portraiture of a young hogden 
Miss Mabel Galloway. A clever full-length, by Mr. Shannon, 
of Mr. Henry Vi^^ ; an effective showy figure, Myrrha^ by 
the same hand ; Mr. A. Hacker's ambitious daughters, of 
Judah weeping I>y the Waters of Babylon^ which has the look 
so haunting in this young painter's various work, of being 
painted ‘after' .somebody else; Mr. J. Keid’s strongly 
cliarat:terised pictures, Smug^fers^ Thirty Years ay;o^ and The 
Fisherman's Ifaven. Last, but by no means at all least, we 
name The Triumph of Sprin^^ the ino.si adventurous and 
successful picture yet painted by Mr. Jticomb-Hood. If 
French art of a certain school, by M. Wagrez, for example, 
did not exist, perhaps Mr. Hood's picture might not have 
been painted. Yet we would not mar by inference of reflected 
manner the praise due to this citarmingly imaginative and 
delightful idyl, wherein the joyous throng of undraped youths 
and girls, and children, are placed so fittingly among the 
brilliant green meadow grass and blossoming fruit trees, under 
the tender brilliance of vernal sunshine and shadow. The 
picture is full of carefully thought out work and does the 
painter great credit. 

THt Exhibitions of the two Water-colour Societies offer no 
especial mark for comment. The elder institution in Pall Mall 
keeps up the prestige of a closed body with a first-rate collection. 
The latest elections prove additions. Miss Mariincau's figure- 
work, tlioLigh somewhat laboured, i‘i earnest in motive, capitally 
drawn, and sound. Mr. Arthur Melville puts strong Individuality 
and brilliance into his Oriental sketches. Mr. Kmshc, who, 
by the way, also enters as a figure- painter, has yet to show what 
weight his 'smartness' will add to the Society. It must be 
noted that the eminent s«i-.s(.apist, Mr. Powell, has sent some 
lovely landscapes. 'Hie absentees at the Institute arc important 
and many, and in spite of very liberal elections the exhibitions 
sufler from the way in which members enter into competition 
at other Galleries. 

Thk .sale of that portion of the late Mr. Bolckow's famous 
collec’tion of modern pictures, which were housed at Marton 
Hall, raised much enthusiasm at Messrs. Christie's early in 
May. The sum rcalise^d by seventy pictures was 71,387/. 
The largest figures were given for Muller's /Indent Tombs and 
Pwellintfs in f.yria, Landseer’s Braemar^ Millais’ North-wed 
Passayy^ and Rosa Bonheur’s Denizens of the lli^^Mandsy which 
fell to Mr. Agnew at 5000 guineas. Troyon's Water-eart, which 
is said to have l)een bought originally for 40/., was secured, .also 
by Mr. Agnew, at 2000 guineas. 

A GfiODi.V shipment of representative works by living and 
deceased British artists has gone to the Melbourne Exhibition, 
thanks to the generosity of possessors, headed by the Duke of 
Westminster, who lends three fine Turners, besides pictures 
by contemporary artists. Mr. Josliua lends Alma Tadema’s 
Apodyteriumy Earl of Rosebery Millais’ Mr. GladstonCy and 
the Duke of Norfolk that painter’s Cardinal Manning. There 
will be a considerable number of pictures and portraits by 
Mr. Walts, R..\. ; and Lord Armstrong contributes works of 
Wilson, Morland, Constable, &c. 



HCCE ANCILLA DOMINI!’ 


BY DANTE GABRIEL CHARLES ROSSETTI. 


T his small picture on panel — it measures only 
twenty-eight by sixteen inches — is the one 
perfect outcome of the original motive of the famous 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood by its representative 
and typical member. It is not correct, nor would it 
be just, to say more of his influence on that much- 
misrepresented company than admits his leadership. 
Kach of the three distinguished painters concerned so 
completely followed his own devices, that, after a year 
or two, Rossetti was Rossetti alone, and hardly ;iny 
traces of his genius were to be found except on his own 
canvases. Meanwhile, however, he was undoubtedly 
dominant, and evc.y painting by the Brotherhooef, 
notwithstanding the extraordinary vigour and origi- 
nality of each example, took some colour, devout 
or romantic energy, and a peculiar inspiration from 
' licee Ancilla Domini !' or The Annunciation, as it 
is often called, which is reproduced Ixzforc us. It 
is an excellent instance which gives nearly every 
feature but the coloration of the design, while, even 
of that noble and poetical element, the true value 
in tone is adeejuatcly (or very nearly so) translated 
into monochrome, so that the chiaroscuro of the 
example at large — a feature on which Rossetti ex- 
(!rtcd the purest taste and exhausted the utmost 
care — is justly given. It is true that no translation 
into inonochn)me could give the coloured radiance 
of the flames playing about the feet of the heavenly 
messenger, and reflected in the white stone floor of 
the Virgin’s chambtT. The golden ring, or nimbus, 
within which the Holy Hove takes its flight, must 
be allowed for, in addition to the fires about the 
feet of Gabriel. We must accept these shortcomings, 
as well as the hardly sufficient lustre of the lamp of 
watching which is at the head of Mary’s couch, and 
essential to the design. That design is, within its 
own limits, although only the second of the artist’s 
conceptions to be carried into effect in art, simply 
the finest of his productions, except The Bride, The 
nimbus of the archangel is not more a part of 
Rossetti’s masterpiece than the other emblematic 
lustres, while there is special significance in the 
fiery feet of the Messenger of God. The idea of 
the Annunciation as a mystery, thus illustrated by 
the Archangel’s namesake, is imperfectly appreciated 
by us without due recognition of the character of 
the fire streaming from the feet of the Messenger 
of Peace as he approached the earth. 

I do not know another picture of Gabriel with 
fiery feet, and have always accepted this striking 
element of Ro.ssetti’s work as quite original, due 
no doubt, at a di.stancc, to the antique Hermes 
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with the sandals of swiftness, and having, perhaps, 
an indistinct reference to the accounts of aerolites 
bursting into flame as they approach our planet. 
The remainder of the composition is instinct with 
the poetic spirit of Fra Angelico, whose devo- 
tional mysticism and beautiful fancy were akin to 
Rossetti's in his youth. The design is as Gothic 
as it can be, and like to one of Angelico’s, because, 
in choice reticence and the severest mood, it com - 
bines mysticism with not, a little realism expressed 
in what may bi* called the chastened shorthand of 
art. I'hc shrinking and submission of Mary are in 
the mood of Angelico ; the dove on its errand, the 
lamp, the lily, and the glimpse of the tree outside 
the window, even the bright sky, all belong to the 
school of San Marco’s Convent ; and although the 
features of the damsel arc very ICnglish, no early 
b'lorentine depicted a more intelligent or chaster 
Mother of God. 

As to this Virgin and Gabriel owing anything to 
the German revival of so-called (Hiristian art at 
Rome, as it was laboured at and toiled over by* 
Ovcrbeck and his followers, I, who saw the picture 
painted and was in the artist’s counsels intimately, 
know nothing more baseless and ridiculous than the 
fancy which has affected to recognise a connexion 
between the one and the other ; much less can I 
admit that the slightest obligation was due from ilie 
ardent Pre-Raphaelite to those learned I'edesrhi, the 
Herrcn Gverbeek, ('ornelius, and the mbiister Schnorr 
von Carolsfeld, who, on German lines, attempted to 
revive Christian art. .Such a man as Rossetti, who, 
in fact, knew' little and cared less fur the Tedeschi, 
w,as the last to build on any school. Overbcck 
and Cornelius were of the school scholastic, and 
thoroughly ‘ accomplished * artists. If Rossetti drank 
from ancient springs, at all, it w’ould be at the 
fountain-head, which is ver)' far indeed from being 
Teutonic. The association of ihe-Raphaclitism with 
the Tractarian movement, another ontsid(M*s’ fancy, 
was extremely slight as regards Rossetti, and abso- 
lutely nil in respect to the Brotherhood at large. 

'I’hc picture may be said to describe itself. In a 
chamber, whose pure white skies and floor I'xhibit an 
intensity of soft morning light, the couch of Mary, 
itself almost entirely white, is placed close l<i the wall 
where dawn woiikl strike its earliest rays, and with its 
head towards the window. A scanty blue curtain 
shaded the face of the sleeper ; behind, attached 
to the wall, a lamp (such as in antique chambers 
w'as rarely extinguished, and supposed eflicacioiis 
against evil spirits) is still alight, although it is 
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broad day without, and the sun reveals the tree 
j^rowin^ close to the opening. At the foot of the 
couch Mary’s embroidery frame, with a lily unfinished 
on its bright red cloth, bespeaks one of those domestic 
occupations which painters have af^reed to ascribe to 
the maiden mother. The majority of them ask us to 
suppose that she was reading; when the fjenticst of the 
archaiiijel.s a])pearccl. This would not suit Rossetti's 
idea that the Virjjin w'as aroused from sleep, if not 
from pra}'er, when the lijjht of tHaven filled the 
room, and the words ^ Ecce Ancilla Domini !* were 
uttered by Mary in submission to her lot. The 
Virj^ins Annunciate of Angelico, Simome Memmi, 
'I'addeo ihirtoli, Fra Itartoloinmco, and others, gener- 
ally appear handsomely clad, if not crowned and 
jewelled, and most of them arc enthroned under 
arched canopies, adorned w'ith sculptures. The 
Flemings and Germans went far beyond this, and 
expended the resources of their skill on Mary's 
brocade, jewels, goldsmithery, and even the illumina- 
tions of the breviary they bestowed upon her. Rossetti 
gave her no ornaments, except the gilded nimbus, 
which, as in other pictures, glows round her hair, and 
was kindled when the angel spoke. She is covered 
from throat to heel by a simple rolx? of lawn, leaving 
her arms bare, and her dark auburn tresses fall 
on her shoulders, and, like her contours, have not 
the amplitude of womanhood. It suited Rossetti's 
views of his subject that the X^irgin, who is almost 
girlish in her slenderness, should have but lately 
passed out of the adolescent state to that of 
womanhood. Fra Angelico, whose designs of the 
Rosa Alystica are the chastest and most virginal 
of all, never produced a maiden more passionless than 
this ; her carmrst and reverent eyes brood, not without 
knowledge of pain to come, upon the meaning of 
Ijabriel's salutation ; while awestruck, but not over- 
powered, she shrinks against the wall, whose white- 
ness dilVerentiates the candour of her gaiment, and 
contrasts with the lustrous nimbus of metallic gold 
which encloses the dark warmth of her tresses — the 
unbound condition <if which has, course, a meaning 
my readers recognise in relation to the Dove which, 
as in all early pictures of the ^\nnuncialion, descends 
fixuii above, hovers towards Mary on his downward 
path, and is indicated by the declaration of the 
angelic harbinger. 

Nearly all the more ancient pictures of the 
Italian, German, and Low Country Schools, tiot less 
than cognate sculptured represeiUalions of this 
subject, give magnificent if not royal adornments 
— sometimes even archangelic crowns, armour, and 
weapons — to Gabriel when appearing to Mary. He 
is usually winged, and his vast pinions, glittering 
with gold, azure, and vermilion, and sevu^e with 
stars, reach from his superb tfara to the floor. A 
stupendous design by Holbein gives a Gabriel all 


glorious to behold, with pinions such as wc seem 
to hear rustling; while, in a voice mighty but 
subdued, he, adorned and robed like the Kaiser 
and grasping the sceptre of his archangelhood, de- 
livers his message to a round-eyed and plump Jung- 
frau very diflTerent from Rossetti’s, and the fattest 
of doves appears between the imperial angel and the 
ponderous maiden. These figures indicate a motive 
quite other than that before us ; in which the stal- 
wart, wingless harbinger, who is simply clad in white 
from radiant head to fiery feet, and holds the lily — 
an emblem and a sceptre in one — which it is his duty 
to deliver to Mary, approaches her with a calm and 
passionless face, which assorts with his noble, un- 
moved, and iindemon.strative air, as he stands erect, 
and — unlike the Gabriels of Angelico, Memmi, Hol- 
bein, Diircr, Del Sarto, Raphael, Giovanni Santi, 
Tintorct, and Rembrandt — makes no obeisance to 
Mary, not yet crowned Queen of Heaven. In Tin- 
toret's picture Gabriel rushes into the .stately chamber 
of the Virgin as if on the wings of a whirlwind, and 
a host of angels follow him to witness the event. 

The first picture Rossetti painted is called The 
Girlhood of ihc Vir^^in^ and ii. represents Mary in 
the house of her parents, attended, so to .say, by a 
boy-angel, who guards the indispensable lilies grow- 
ing in a pot, while anxious-eyed Anna, her mother, 
seems to watch the maiden .sitting musing by her 
broidery frame, and Joachim tends a vine growing 
at the window lattice. This work was begun and 
finished in 1848 and 1849, at a dismal studio which 
Rossetti shared with Mr. Holman Hunt at the then 
No. 7 Cleveland Street, Fitzroy Square, a region which 
was then only a little less squalid than now. It was 
exhibited as No. 368 at the Chinese Gallery, Hyde 
Park Corner, in the latter year, and sold to the then 
Marchioness of l^ath. In the same place was begun 
and, I think, finished, the picture before us, which (in 
* 1850') bears the dale of its completion. The face of 
Mary was a true and just likcncs.s, with hardly any 
alteration, of tlie painter’s younger sister, Miss 
Christina Rossetti, now renowned as a poetess, who 
sat for it. 'I hc face of Gabriel was mostly founded 
on that of Mr. Woolncr, now a Royal Academician, 
and famous throughout the world as a sculptor; 
other persons, including, if my memory docs not 
betray me, myself, sat in aid for the .same. Mr. 
Woolncr's hair supplied the charactcri.stic form and 
colour of the Archangel’s, Rossetti worked a long 
time on the draperies of both the figures, and 
modelled the whole with the care and learning of a 
gem-engraver. In Mary’s robe he used a lead-pencil 
to a considerable extent. The whole, which remains 
in perfect condition, was painted with copal, turpen- 
tine, and very little oil ; copal being the predominating 
vehicle; the oil, poppy oil. While — not without 
struggles and eflbrts innumerable and gallant, for 
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Rossetti's technique was, even in 1849, in a somewhat 
tentative and uncertain condition — this picture was 
in progress, the * Germ * was concocted and put 
forth. The first number of that amazing publication 
appeared on 'Magazine Day* of December, 1849. 
The last number (4) was issued soon after Rossetti 
wrote on *Jurc AncUla Domini!' the date ‘March, 
1850/ In this year the picture was No. 225 at the 
Portland Gallery, 316 Regent Street ; to which place 
the tenants of the Hyde Park Gallery had removed 
their exhibition. ^ Ecce Ancilia Domini!' was priced 
at 50/. After changing hands more than once, in- 
cluding those of Mr. Meugh (with whose collection it 


was sold in 1874 for 388/. lor.), it passed into the 
possession of Mr. William Graham, who lent it to the 
Academy Winter Exhibition in 1883, and at whose 
sale in 1886 it was bought (price 840/.) for the 
National Gallery by Sir Frederick liurton, out of a 
fund bequeathed by the late Mr. John Lucas Walker. 
It is now No. 1210 in the Gallery. 

In pure, solid, delicate, and beautiful draughts- 
manship — in which term are included drawing and 
modelling — this gein may be compared without fear 
w'ith any picture in the collection. An epitome of 
bc!auty and poetry, it proves that large panels arc not 
necessary for grand art. 

F. G. STKriiKNS. 


A WINDY DAY. 

F.TCIIKD liY C. O. MUKKAY, AFTER A DRAWING liY GEORGE CHA.MRERS. 


FORGE CHAMBERS, who in the course of 
jr his short life of thirty-.seven years (1803-1840) 
was by turns sailor, house-painter, panorama painter, 
scene-painter, and finally painter of battle-pieces and 
marine subjects, is not perhajw as w’ell known as 
he should be, but has yet attained a secure and 
honourable place among English painters, for the 
truth, the vigour, and the fine colour of his works. 
Two of his most important pictures, The Bombard- 


ment of Algiers in 1816 and The Capture of PortobeHo 
are in the collection of marine pictures at Greenwich. 
The drawing, which Mr. C. O. Murray has etched 
for us, is at the South Kensington Muscrum. and is 
an excellent example of his skill in water-colours 
and fresh observation of nature. 'Hic scene is evi- 
dently Dutch, possibly on the Zuider Zee, and is 
full of the movement of air and water and the light 
from a broken sky. 


THH EARLIRR ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS. 

VTL- -Imguke Painters ; Stothard, Blake, Cattermolr, eSrV. 


T he practice of water-colour painting has had 
.so much greater influence upon land.scapc 
than upon figure-painting, that I have hitherto .saiil 
little about the latter. The peculiar (jualitics of 
water-colour upon paper — the superior luminou.snes.s 
of ground and transparency of pigment, the ab- 
sorbent character of paper which favours perfect 
fusion of tint, the surface which can be altered almost 
at will by skilful manipulation so that numberless 
varieties of texture can be obtained — all these are 
favourable for the rendering of atmospheric (^ffect.s, .so 
.subtle and complicated that oil can only approach 
them with difficulty, and with a sacrifice of its 
special qualitic.s. In figure-painting these pr(>perties 
of water-colour are not of the same relative value. 
Force, .solidity, and precision, are of the first import- 
ance in figure-painting (or, at least, were so regarded 
at the time of which I write), and these could be 
attained with greater facility in oil. In executing 
works of large size oil has also manifest advantages ; 
and though latterly M. Mcissonier, Professor Hcr- 
komer, and other artists of distinction, have produced 


large figure pictures in water-colour, the attempts 
have been rare, and the success perhaps but com- 
par.ative. 

Yet there are figure .subjects «>f a certain class and 
size in which the peculiar i)ro[)ertie.s of water-colour 
tell. In miniature portraits, for instance, where the 
extreme refinements c^f clear and pearly complexion, 
or the inner light of the brightest eye, are to he 
represented ‘in small.* It would have taxc’d tin* 
))ower of V^an Eyck himself to liavc produced the 
effeet as of a fine ('o.suay. In .sni«ill genre subjects, 
where refinements of clear light are essential to 
beauty, water at least will hold its own with (jil ; and, 
not to speak of its value for .sketching i)urposes, its 
brightness and purity will alw.iys favour its employ- 
ment for small designs of a decorative or .s\'mlK>licaI 
character. 

The water-colour genre painting is, however, a 
comparatively recent develoi)mcnt ; and the earlier 
English water-colourists who attempted figure sub- 
jects did not, as a rule, get beyond what may more 
properly be called coloured drawings than pictures. 
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'I'hc roll of these, as compared to that of the land- 
scape-painters, is a small one ; but since the days of 
Paul Sandby, to go no farther back, it has never been 
empty. During the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, semi-classical comt)ositions in the elegant 
manner of Cipriani were fashionable among amateurs 
as well as professionals ; and scenes of more or less 
fancy genre in the manner of Gainsborough, Watteau, 
and more afTected artists, were produced in numbers. 
The works of English lyric and idyllic poets — espe- 
cially Thomson, Blair, and Beattie — supplied the 
sentiment and often the subject of many others. 
Nor were more dramatic and severer subjects neg- 
lected. Shakespeare, Chaucer, Spenser, and even the 
Bible, inspired these designers ; and it may be said 
that there was no .side of ICnglish art from the ‘ High 
Art' of Barry and Fuseli to the pastorals of Morland 
that was not reflected in small by artists who used 
water-colours to shade and tint their designs. Viewed 
in relation to the progress of water-colour painting 
these works were for the most part like the drawings 
of the landscape * draughtsman ' — they were mono- 
chromes or monochromes tinted— and it would be 
impossible hero even to mciitiofi all of the artists 
who at this fas at all other periods) used water- 
colour to tint or shade their designs and studies of 
figures. The line and the wash arc not of less use in 
one kind of design than another, and have been 
employed not only by painters, but by sculjjtors and 
engravers. No one, perhaps, ever used them with more 
dexterity than Flaxman ; but this is not the place 
to treat his genius. For much the same reason no 
due review of the merits of the book -illustrators as 
such can be given Iu:re, though most, perhaps all of 
them, used water-colour in preparing their designs for 
the engraver ; nor yet of the caricaturists, though at 
lea.st one of them, Thomas Rowlandson (1776-1827), 
used the brush with much skill. 

Yet it is impossible without regret to pass over 
so lightly those hundreds of designs which during 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century and the 
first quarter of this illustrated nearly every British 
poet and novelist, and many a foreign and classic 
author besides. If the history of design in England 
be ever written, the b<x)k-illustrator will assume a 
more prominent place than is usihally assigned to 
him. A great deal of what is strongc.st, most 
living, and most national, in English art lies 
between the covers of books. In the history of 
modern painting our portrait - painters and our 
landscape-painters more than hold their own against 
those of other nations, hut the same can scarcely be 
said of our classical and historical painters. It is 
not in our galleries, but in our books, that we must 
seek for this kind of strength. Can any nation pro- 
duce anything to excel, or even to parallel, Flaxman’s 
designs to Homer, Stothard's to the ' Pilgrim’s Pro- 


gress,’ or Blake’s to ‘Job?’ Nay, if we take the 
illustrators of novels, from Stothard to Caiikshank, 
are there many painters who can compare with them 
in beauty and force of design, in fertility of invention, 
in expression, in passion ; in a word, in the most 
intellectual and spiritual qualities of art ? 

But water-colour painting is the present theme, 
and I can only take account of a few of those 
designers who illustrate the progress of the art. It 
commenced, as has been indicated, in the colouring 
of designs generally drawn in pencil, and the mo.st 
popular subjects were those which are so well known 
from the engravings of Bartolozzi and his school, 
graceful semi • classical allegories of Cupids and 
Nymphs, Gods and Goddcs.scs, Fauns and Satyrs, 
or elegant pastorals of Daphnis and Chloc, Strephon 
and Urania. It was a fashion in the service of which 
all artists — amateur and professional, painters in oil 
as well as painters in water-colour — were engaged ; 
but the introducer of it, or, at least, the greatest 
.stimulator of it, in lingland, was Giovanni Battista 
Cipriani, R.A. (1727-1785), an Italian, who came to 
England with Sir William Chambers and Wilton, 
the sculptor, in 1755, and remained there, producing 
numberless drawings full of elegance and graceful 
invention, until his death. Cipriani, his friend Barto- 
lozzi (an elegant designer as well as a fine engraver), 
and Angelica Kauflfmann, the leaders of this school, 
were all foreigners ; Lut one of the best of this class 
of designer was an Englishwoman, an amateur of 
birth and distinction — Lady Diana, or a.s she was 
usually called, Lady Di Bcauclcrk (1734 1808). She 
was the eldest* daughter of Charles .Spencer, .second 
Duke of Marlborough, who was married first in 1757 
to Frederick St. John, .second Vi.scount Bolingbrokc, 
from whom she was divorced in 1768 ; anti 
secondly, two days after her divorce, to Tophain 
Beauclerk. Her mo.st important w’ork was the 
illustration of Dryden’s ‘ Fables,’ published by 
Bcnsley in 1797, but she also illu.strated the Hon. 
W. R. Spencer’s translation of Burger’s ‘ Leonora,* 
and produced many charming designs of amorini, 
&c., which were engraved by Bartolozzi. A .saying 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds is reported that ‘many of 
her ladyship’s drawings might be studied as models 
and the estimation in which her grace, fancy, and 
skill, were held in her day, though exaggerated 
perhaps, was not without justification, as is suffi- 
ciently proved by Bartolozzi’s engravings, and a large 
and elegant drawing — Group of Gipsies and Female 
Rustics — now in the South Kensington Mu.scum. 
Horace Walpole .speaks of her designs in terms of 
unbounded admiration. Her first attempt in the 
art of illustration consisted of seven designs *iii 
sut-water’ for his ‘Mysterious Mother.’ To these 
he devoted a closet at Strawberry Hill, which he 
christened ‘ The Beauclerk Closet,’ where they hung 
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on Indian blue damask.* He wrote, 'Salvator Rosa 
and Guido could not surpass their expression and 
beauty.' This w«is from Horace Walpole perhaps 
the highest measure of praise, and be calls them in 
other passages * incomparable ’ and ‘ sublime.' 

Another large coloured drawing at South Ken- 
sington, which is a good illustration of the style and 
poetical sentiment of the time, is The Sybarite, by 
John Downman, A.R.A., dated 1805, illustration 
of a |>oem by Isaac D'l.srueli. It shows also a 
great deal of skill in the use of water-colour in 
tinting on a large sccilc. Downtnan's designs of 
this character arc not strong, but they have the 
pleasing ele- 
gance which 
was in vogue 
in his time; 
and he was 
reckoned of 
sufficient im- 
portance by 
Itoydcll to re- 
ceive a commis- 
sion to paint 
Rosalind y^ivint* 
the Chain to 
Orlando, for 
t h o S h a k c- 
spcjare (1 all cry. 

His chief ex- 
cellence lay. 
however, in his 
portraits, mostly 
profile's in pencil 
tinted. Down- 
inan died in 
1824, but the 
date of his birth 
is not rectirded. He belongs to a large class of artists 
whose mainstay was portrait, but who from time to 
time, with more or less success, essayed domestic sub- 
jects and illustrations of the poet.s. One of these was 
Thomas Hcaphy (1775-1835), a man of much talent, 
whose small portraits in w^ater-colours were beauti- 
fully executed and sometimes set in highly finished 
landscapes. He appears to have been of a restless 
di.sposition. The son of a dyer, he cc^mnicnced life 
•as an engraver. He then took to portrait-painting 
and joined the Water-C'olour Society in 1807. but 
he left it after a few years. He visited the British 
camp in the Peninsula and painted portraits of the 
officers ; and on his return founded the Society of 
British Artists, of which he was the first President. 
Then he went to Italy, and when he came back 


* See article 'Beauclcrk, Lady Diana,’ by Mr. Austin Dobson, 
in ' Dictionary of National Biography.* 
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formed a new Water-Colour Society, which appears 
to have had but a short life. His works are .seldom 
mentioned, but those which I hjive seen arc very 
skilful, highly fini-shcd, and rich in colour. 'I hcrc 
arc two drawings by him in the South Kensington 
Museum, one of w hich is a clever genre composition 
called The Wounded Leg, or The Village Dociress, 
His mo.st celebrated work was a drawing of Hastings 
Fish Market, wdiirh was exhibited in iScxj and sokl 
for 500/., a sum then unprecedented in the history of 
water-colours. Hcaphy was ixjrtrait-paintcT to the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV. 

No such distinction befell Jo.shua Cri.stall (17^)7- 

1847), one of 
the earliest of 
our water-colour 
arti.sls who de- 
picted genre 
.subjcct.s, per- 
haps the first 
to do so in a 
purely simple 
and natural 
manner. He 
was also, per- 
haps, the first 
who can be said 
to have painted 
.such subjects in 
water - colon r. 
In the South 
K (! n s i n g t o n 
Museum are 
several of his 
works, including 
a large com])o- 
sition wTought 
throughout ill 
colour, full of figures well drawn, and evidently the 
result of careful study from life. The .subject is 
the .same as that of Heaphy’s miTstcrpiecc, viz , 
the Fish Market at Hastings. Cristall was the son 
of a Cornish .sailor, the ma.ster of a small trading 
vessel, and began life as a china-painter under 
Turner, at Biirslem. His earlier works are cla.ssical 
in subject. He was one of the foundation members 
of the Water-Colour Society in l8c)5, and its first 
President after its reconstitution in 1821. In the 
jh'itish Museum are a few' drawings by this manly, 
original, and unaffected artist, w'ho may be regarded 
as the founder of the Knglish School of Water- 
Colour genre. He wms not so great a colourist as 
Cattermole, but he laid on hi.s cedour boldly and 
freely like a painter, not as a mere auxiliary to his 
outline. Nothing can be more direct or simple 
than ht$ method, as e.xemplified in the .studies 
which we engrave. 
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Cristall's execution was more solids his sense of 
light and air more realised, and his colour fuller, than 
Wheatley s. He was also much more unaflcctcd ; 
but Wheatley had a slight prettiness, and a true, if 
somewhat insipid, grace of his own, which made his 
little rustic scenes and domestic dramas popular in 
his day, and preserve them from being wholly un- 
interesting now. Francis Wheatley (1747-18O!) was, 
however, chiefly a painter in oils, and these remarks 
apply mainly to his water-colours, the subjects of 
which, to cpiotc Mr. Wedmore*s happy words, were 
the 'Ophelias and Mirandas of a beatified peasantry.* 
'I’hcy are mostly drawn with the pen, the shadow's 
washed with Indian ink, and the whole slightly 
tinted,' but it is often very difficult to draw' the line 
where tinting ends and painting begins, and some- 
times in drawings which were intended only for the 
engraver there arc more traces of a painter's feeling 
than in more ambitious performances intended for 
exhibition as pictures. If this is the case with some 
of Wheatley's draw'ings, it is still more so with those 
of an artist wdio was only known as an engraver, and 
otdy used colour in tiny studies and draw'ings made 
for translation by himself into black and white. This 
was riiomas Bewick (1753^1828). the celebrated wood- 
engraver and designer, one of the most thoroughly 
original and English of British artists. As far as the 
public is concerned, his skill in the use of water- 
colours is a comparatively recent discovery, dating 
from an exhibition at the Fine Art Society in 1881 ; 
but tlie gift by Miss Isabella Bewick, in 1&82, to the 
British Museum of a number of his original drawings 
has put it into the power of every one to study it. 
The gift compri.scs many beautiful drawings of 
feathers — studies of colour, form, and texture, not 
only very faithful, but .slunving w'ondcrful skill and 
resource in the use of his materials. Of the first 
excellence arc the studies of the plumage of the 
bustard, and the completed drawings of the robin, 
the blackbird, and the thrush. The must precious of 
these little gems are, however, the designs for many 
of the well-known taibpicccs ; in monochrome some, 
others tinted. They often contain beautiful little 
landscape backgrounds, full of light and air, and 
truly suggestive and harmonious, if not complete in 
colour. One of the finest in execution is the fisher- 
man w'ith bent rod, relieved again.st background of 
rock and foliage, and all lovers of Bewick's cuts will 
find some of their favourites here increased in charm. 
The man holding on to the cow'.s tail in the river, the 
skating scene, the monkey turning the spit, the gulls 
sitting ori the rising wave, the man and the packhorse, 
the old woman and the swarm, the boys riding on tomb- 
stones, the man hanging on a tree -these, and many 
more as good, arc to be seen in the Print-room of the 
British Museum, and quite entitle Bewick to a place 
among the earlier English painters in water-coloof. 


One at least of Bewick’s pupils is also worthy of 
mention in connexion with water-colour. Poor Luke 
Clennell (1781-1842), the admirable wood-engraver 
and .spirited illustrator of Fielding and Smollett, whose 
drawings for * The British Novelists ’ arc jn the Art 
Library of South Kensington, was a very gifted 
artist, who u.scd water-colour with great skill. In 
the British Museum is a portrait of Sir Wm. Domville, 
Bart., in pencil, the flesh-tints excellently touched in 
colour, and at South Kensington is a very clever 
drawing of a saw'-pit. His most important work 
was a sketch of the Charge of the Lifeguards at 
Waterloo^ which gatned the premium of 1 50 guineas 
offered by the British Institution. A few years after- 
wards (1817) his mind gave w'ay just when full em- 
ployment and fame seemed to be assured to him. 

Of other ‘book-illustrators* the only ones who 
can be mentioned here arc the greatest of all, Stothard 
and Blake. Though, perhaps, neither of them had 
any great influence on the more modern school of 
water-colour painting, they were not only fine de- 
signers, but fine colourists, and both used waiter- 
colours with singular .skill and a clear sense of the 
[peculiar qualities of their materials. Thomas Stothard, 
R.A. (1755 * began life as apprentice to a 

draughtsman of patterns for brocaded silk.s, and thus 
became early practised in the decorative arrangement 
of colour and the u.se of a water-colourist’s material.' . 
He employed his leisure in making designs in il- 
lustration of the poets, and .some c^f them having 
attracted the tittcnlion of Mr. Harrison, the proprietor 
of the * Novelists' Magazine,' he was encouraged to 
pursue this line of art, although he does ikjI appear 
to have been regularly employed on the Magazine 
till July 1780. He entered the scliools of the R»iyal 
Academy in 1777, and began to exhibit there in 1778 
with a Holy Family, but after that his contributi<jns 
w'erc chiefly illustrations of the poets and novelists. 
It is probable that most of these were in oil, but some 
at least were in water-colour, and, in 1781 and 1782, 
consisted of his designs for the Poetical and Novchsts' 
Magazines. 

It is unnecessary here to enumerate these anil the 
hundreds of other ‘ book-illustrations * which he pro- 
duced in hi.s long life. Who does not know the grace 
and spirit of them, their beautiful composition, their 
gentle humour, their unfailing taste ? Who amon.( 
those who care for the art of their country do not at 
least possess a few of them, from ‘ Peregrine Pickle * or 
‘ Clarissa Harlowc \ ' from * Tristram Shandy ’ or ‘ Sir 
Charles Grandison from the Pilgrim’s Progress ’ or 
the ‘ Spectator ;’ from Spenser or Boccaccio? In de- 
signing for the engraver Stothard habitually used 
W'ater-colours ; sometimes the drawings were in Indian 
ink, but often they were coloured with singular sweet- 
ness and richness, in hues bright and pure as his own 
spirit, and in sympathy with the gay and tender 
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subjects in which he most deliijhted. In the British 
Museum there is a drawing of his (probably from 
Boccaccio) in which fair ladies in gay dresses are 
plucking flowers in a garden — a perfect bouquet itself 
of sweet forms and colours. 

If Stothard’s use of colour was decorative and 
symbolical, still more was that of William Blake 
(1757-1X27;, who received his first training as an 
artist from the formal hand of James Basirc, the 
engraver, and employed the first years of his pro- 
fessional life chiefly in interpreting the designs of 
f)thers. Between 1779 and 1783 he engraved many 
book-illustrations, chiefly after Stothard, whose sweet 
and fl<nving pencil was a strange contrast to his own. 
But he engraved his own too, including one as early 
as 1773. which bore the mystic title of Joseph of 
Arhnathica among the Rocks of Albion. It was in 
1788 that he comph :ed the ‘ Songs of Innocence.* the 
first of those celebrated books of his in which text 
and decc.>rati<)n and design w'cre all combined on 
one plate, bitten with acid, so that the lines and 
letters stood out in relief. The process w'as revealed 
to him, he said, by his deceased brother. When the 
impressions had been taken from the plates they were 
c*)l<nired by the hand of himself and his wife. Poetry, 
design, and colour have, perhaps, never been so har- 
moniously combined. It is hard to six^ak of one 
without the other, but there is not much left to be 
said of Blake cither as a poet, an engraver, or a 
colourist. '1‘hough neglected in his life, except by a 
few devoted friends like Flaxman and I.innell, full 
justice has been done to him of recent years, and his 
works are treasured by all who care for what is 
s[)iritual in design. Nearly all have been rcpnxluccil 
in facsimile. In a note to (lilchrist’s life of the artist 
the late Dante Rossetti thus speaks of his designs 
and their cohuir : — 

‘(.liven widiout the colour they c.-innol he said to 
embody Blake’s intention in producing them. Much which 
may here seem unaccountably rugged and iiu cnuplete is 
softened by the sweet liiiuid rainbow lints of the coloured 
< i)pies into a inyslorious brilliancy, which could never have 
been obtained over a first printing of .1 neater or more exact 
kind, body colour as well as transparent colour being used 
in the finishing.’ 

These 'sweet Ihiuid rainbow tints,’ ‘prismatic 
and ethereal,’ as some one else has called them ; this 
* mysterious brilliancy,’ uscil with great decorative 
skill, and in perfect spiritual sympathy with the 
elementary ideas of terror, purity, hope, derspair, 
love, and triumph, which inspired the designs, sepa- 
rate Blake's colour from that of ordinary men, as 
much as his life and genius were so separated, llow 
completely colour was a language to him is shown 
in all his works in which it is employed, from the 
early and universally attractive ‘ Songs of Innocence 


and Experience* to the ‘Book ofThrl* (1789), the 
• Marriage of Heaven and Hell ’ (1790), and the late 
cry^ptic Prophetic Books, such as ‘Jerusalem’ and 
‘ Milton.* As a masterpiece of imaginative colour 
nothing can be finer than the Leviathan in the 
‘ Marriage of Heaven and Hell,* which has been 
well reproduced in Mr. Swinburne’s ‘William Blake, 
a Critical Essay.* 

Blake also painted in tempera, and in wliat he 
called fresco, ‘water-colour on a plaster grouml nf 



TIIK .\Xi;II.Nr OF DAYS SF.TTINJ; A COMPASS ON Till*. F.XCI. <»| 
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glue and whiting laid on to canvas or board ;* and st) 
far as the decorative and symbolical use of water- 
colour is concerned he may be s.iid to have Mnp.i.-vseil 
all others. One of his simplest and grandest designs 
we repeat here, The Ancient of Days setting a Compass 
on the face of the Earth. 

Notwithstanding, however, the sweetness and 
purity of .Stothard’s colouring, and the <le<'oiative 
splcntlour and spiritual suggest ivenes.s of Blake’s, iheir 
coloured works come rather within the definition «)t 
‘coloured drawings* than paintings, and it was re- 
servcil for Bonington and Cattcrmole to surpass the 
ciTorts of such men as Wheatley and (‘.‘ristall, ami to 
show the power of water-colour to depict scene.s from 
human life with a richness of colour and a truth (»f 
illumination that had not been attained ’oy it before. 
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Of Bonington so much has already been said that it 
only remains to be noticed thjit he used water-colours 
as well as oils for his gemlike little figure subjects. 
Fine as his work was, he had nothing like the same 
influence on British art as George Caltermolc (i8oO“ 
1868), who was born about the same time, and lived 
for forty years after him. Before his time it may be 
said generally in relation to historical painting that 
the water-colour painters reflected the movements of 
what was to them the \vorld above — the Academy, 
with its ranks of oil painters ; but in this instance it 
was water-colour, in the person of Cattermolc, which 
look a fresh departure, as it had done in landscape. 


himself almost exclusively to painting in water-colou 
The drawing of which we give a photogravure i.s a 
characteristic specimen of his style and choice of 
subjects, a scene from old monastic life which gave 
him scope for the indulgence of his unusual power 
of composition, colour, and chiaroscuro, and of his 
love for the picturesque in architecture and costume. 
This drawing, as well as those from which we 
have taken our other illustrations of Cattermolc’s 
art, form part of the bequest of Mr. Henderson 
to the National Gallery, and arc all remarkable 
for their powerful handling and Venetian depth and 
richness of colour. 



VENICE. BY GEORGE CATTRRMOLE. 


II<i founded a genre — historical and romantic genre — 
which endeavours to restore to us the life of former 
days. He was born at Dis.s, in Norfolk, the youngest 
son of a father of independent means, and was placed, 
at the age of fourteen, with John Britton, the archi- 
tectural draughtsman and antiquary, for w^hosc grand 
work on the ‘Cathedral Antiquities of England 'he 
made some drawings. He commenced in 1819 to 
exhibit at the Royal Academy, and in 1826 he .sent a 
drawing or picture of King Henry discovering the 
Relics of King Arthur in Glastopibury Abbey, and 
next year another of The Trial of Queen Catherine, 
Whether these were in oil- or water-colour does not 
appear, but after this he ceased to exhibit at the 
Royal Academy. In 1822 he had joined the Watcr- 
(^olour .Society as an Associate Exhibitor, of which 
he became a full member in 1833 ; and from 1827 
his withdrawal from the Society in 1850, he devoted 


Profc.ssor Ruskin wrote of Cattermolc, in the first 
volume of 'Mcxlern Painters:' ‘There are signs in 
George Cattermole*s works of very peculiar gifts, and 
perhaps, also, of ix)wcrful geniu.s. . . . The anti- 
quarian feeling of Caitermole is pure, earnest, and 
natural, and I think his imagination originally 
vigorous ; certamly his fancy, his grasp of momen- 
tary passion, considerable ; his sense of action in the 
human body, vivid and ready.’ A careful study of 
Cattcrmole’s works will confirm every w'ord of thi.s 
praise, and I .see no reason to alter the opinions 
which I have expressed elsewhere in the following 
passage : — 

' Commencing ns an architectural draughtsman, but with 
a mind well stored with history and archaeological detail, 
his imagination soon began to fill with their ancient life the 
buildings which he drew, and his art was naturally inspired 
with that romantic spirit which, long felt in literature, had 
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culminated in the novels of Sir Walter Scott. 'I'he great 
romantic movement among the artists of France was simul- 
taneous with the ap{ 3 oarancc of C'attcrmole, who may be 
considered as llie ally of Delacroix and iSonington, and as 
the greatest representative, if not the ftninder, in Kngland, 
of the art th.at sought its motives in the restoration of 
bygone times, with 
their manners and 
customs, their archi- 
tecture and ('os- 
lumes, their chival- 
rous and religious 
sentiment, coin- 
p 1 e t c. T o p e r- 
form this part he 
l>ro light a spirit 
naturally ardent, 
controlled by a fine 
and somewhat se- 
vere artistic taste, 
which, ivithout 
destroying the 
energy and free- 
dom of his design, 
permitted neither 
extravaganc'e nor 
affectation. 

‘ Me had a gift 
of colour, a feli- 
city and din'ctncss of touch, and a cotnmaml of his 
iiiaicrials, which have never been excelled in his line 
of art. He treated landscape and an hitecliire with 
almost ecpial skill, and though his figures were on 
a small scale?, am) often shared but t!Vt?n honours with 
the scenes in which they were placed, they were always 


designed with spirit, living in gesture, an«l right in cx- 
pression.' 

Among the more important of the drawings exhi- 
bited at the Water-Colour Society were: After the 
Sortu\ 18,34! olt^r Raleigh uitnessitii^ the lixeeif 

tion (j the f url of 
Hsse.x in the 'l'o:oer 
>839 ; Wa/it/erers 
Hntertoineti, 1839 
(engraved b\' l\«*an 
uiuler the title of 
Old I'.ngtish Ifospi- 
ttditY ) ; The Caxtle 
Chapef 1840; Ha- 
HtiltoH 0/ RotlmriT 
kniiii'li prepannp[ to 
shoot the Rei^cnt 
Afurniy in 1570, 
1S43; A fter the 
Second Jut ft/e r*/ 
.Vm/vrrj', i .S43 ; 
lu nvenuti » i 'ellini 
defending; the (. tn - 
tie of St. Anyelo, 

1 84 5 ; The ( hnveT 
eowf? Return, i8.j6. Some of those? arc at the South 
Kensitv.fton Museum, which is rich in the works of 
C'attcnnolc?, thoug^h some of thirin, (?spei ially the large 
engraved drawing;' of I'hc J^iet of Spiers, art? not so 
wc:ll preserved as those in tlie National (.‘lallery. 

CuKMei M t »N K.» li »Usi:. 
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THIRD CONVICRSATION. 

U T 11 . 1 r Y ( C on tinned . 

SciKXTIsT. 'rhere are f»ne or two points in our 
previous conversation that I .slmiihl liki: tti reftir to a 
streond time. One of lliein concerns the utility of 
illustrations to books of travel. It must happen 
rarely that the traveller himself is able to ilraw from 
nature in such a manner as to make satisfactory 
illustrations in a book. On the other hand, if the 
traveller’s sketche.s arc not accurately copied, there 
ilULst be a dimiuutioii of their authenticity. 

Au riST. In most cases it would be impossible to 
publish the originals, which are p^cnerallx' very poor 
amateur work. They may. however, be useful as 
data, and from the facts they supply an experienced 
draughtsman may make up prc.sentablc ilrawin«fs on 
wood that can bo engraved by the ordinary woticl- 
cutters. The existing scenes of battles with savages 
or huntings of wild beasts arc got up in this way. 
Scientist. One can hardly think that it is the 
VOL, XIX. 


be st way, as Iht? drawings arc inadi? by men who have 
nc\crscen the countries visited by the traveller. 

Ak ITST. If yon cfjuld seethe bail original sketches 
you would admit that the drawings are nearer to the 
truth of nature. I have never seen a h«»rde of naked 
.sav^ages, hut I c«)ulil draw them far biller thati a 
naval officer could, although the sight might he 
familiar to him. He could n<.>t iliaw one savage prf>- 
peiiy, even if the negro posed for him, not to speak 
of drawing eoinplicaled groups i»l -=:i\.iges in violent 
action and from memory. 

Ckl l ie. I think we must admit, that when materials 
coliecicd by amateurs have to hi? used then? is na 
way out of the difficulty but that of gelling some 
artist to make them up, unless the public were suflfi- 
cienlly indulgent to tolerate bad art for the sake of 
atithenticily, which it is not. Tlu? piiblir -s curiously 
severe in requiring artistic qualities of si;mc sort and 
excessively sharp in detecting the peculiar unskilfiil- 
ncss of the amateur. It will tohnate .almost an\* 
violation of fact in an accomplished arli.st and see at 
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once that the artist is accomplished, but it will only 
laugh at pixjr work, though the [xxir work may be 
full of valuable information. In a word, the public 
judgc.s of all drawings very much from an artistic 
point of view. It Itx.ks for talent and it cares for 
very little else. 

SciKNTIST. 'I he taste of the public has been edu- 
cated by great artists whose work is charming, and 
when the charm is absent the mere interest of inform- 
ation is not enough. In this I am not one of the 
])ublic. 1 would rather see the original designs of 
the traveller himself, however defective. 

Auris r. Iltr might shf»w you them in jirivate, but 
could hardly publish them. There are cases, how- 
ever, when a real artist accompanies an expedition, 
and then he may make sketches with the pen to be 
reproduced by one of the pnjcesses that admit of 
printing from type. In this way the rcad«;r gets the 
impressions at first-hand. 

Ckn IC. ( ienuine sketches are now- .so ituich better 
understood than they usial to be that they can be safely 
published, if good of their kind — even when very 
slight. Twenty or thirty years ago a sketch was onl\- 
understood by the few who really study the fine arts. 

St'IKNTIs r. The way seems to be clearing itself 
before us. In the case of travels the traveller may be 
an amateur, and if so, his memoranda must lx* used 
as materials by an artist wh<» ought to retain as much 
fidelity to fact as possible. Or the traveller may be 
accompanied In- an artist who sees with his own eyes 
and .select.s what he wants from nature. This is evi- 
dently the Ik:sI way, and .such a .system of illustration 
is carried to the utmost degree of .satisfac.Hirinc.ss when 
the artist’s sketches arc reproduced ilirectly for publi- 
cation. Hut to make thi.s .system all that it ought to 
be, I cannot conceal the opinion, which may sound 
h(setical, that the artist should incline tow-ards 
science or sober truth in his preferences, rather than 
to the beautiful or the pictures<|ue. 

Ak i'I.st. W’h)' not resort to instantaneous photo- 
graphy at once ? 

Cki I'IC. The only practical objection to the photo- 
graph, considered as a means of obtaining nse/ut 
illu.stratkjiis, is th.it it does not detacii one thing from 
another as a skilful artist can. The artist can take 
what the re.idcr wants, and that only, and he can 
make the needed facts very plain and intelligible, 
whil.st in a photograph they may be entangled with 
many other details that are not w.mted. The traveller 
largelj' uses this power of .selection in writing an ac- 
count i>f what he has seen and done, .so the illu.stra- 
tiuns of an artist are better in harmony with his work 
than the photogr.iph can ever be. In fact, a pure 
photograph from nature Is out of place in any book 
whateter. 

SciKNTls r. You may perhaps be able to cast a 
new light for me on the .subject of scientific illustration. 


It is one that I have thought about for myself, but 
not without perplexity. 

Ckitic. Well, with regard to science, I should 
say that you require truth of fact more than truth of 
appearance ; though of course it might be argued, 
plainly enough, that truth of appeamnee i.s as much 
scientific, in the comprehcn.sivc .sense of the word, as 
any other. There is, how'cver, a sound reason for my 
opinion ; which is, that the truths of appearance very 
frequently conceal facts of a kind more important to 
science. I may give one very obvious instance. The 
forms of mountains are often partially concealed by 
clouds and made to appear dififerent from what they 
really are by effects of light and atmosphere. I 
should say that a geological draughtsman woulrl 
rightly ignore thc.se effects, though an artist would 
give them all his attention. One might go further, 
and aigue that even in the commonest daylight the? 
appearance of a mountain iloes not show its geology 
so plainly as a .scientific draugiit.sman might find to 
be desirable. 

.AKTfsT. I see. You would allow' the .scientific 
illu.strator to draw more distinctly than N.iture hcr- 
•self. That is one of the greate.st faults an arikst can 
be guilty of. It is a common fault of the inex- 
perienced, who .state the little they know as emphatic- 
ally as pci.ssiblc. 

ClUTlo. We are trying ju.st now- to sec where 
artistic and .scientific drawing diverge ; and I think it 
i.s plain that we may allow a greater distinctness to 
Science, even an unnatural distinctness, because 
Science is analytic and studies one order of truth at 
once. 

Artist. It is a great mLstake to sujipo.se that 
.scientific illustrations are //v/f. The mountains, lor 
instance, in geological hooks are often badly drawn, 
and when the draughtsman attempts effect and tries 
to .shade, his shading is heavy and amateurish. 

SciliNTlsT. No doubt if an arti.st worked for truth, 
his greater manu;d skill, aoiuired Iry constant practice, 
would give him an immense advantage. What i.s 
needed for gootl scientific illustration is the manual 
skill of an artist tinployed for the purposes of sektue. 
and this is difficult to obtain. Few' men of science 
arc really accomplished draughtsmen, even archaeo- 
logists are often quite unable to draw. 

CrI'ITC. To gel first-rate .scientific illustrations 
you require to e.stablish a more conciliatory spirit 
than that which has usually existed between artists 
and men of science. Artists are needed for the work, 
but they ought to know enough of science to enter 
without feelings of repugnanee into the nece.s.sities of 
the case. 

Scientist. It may clear up the .subject to men- 
tion a particular insl.mcc. I never knew any arti.stic 
repre.scntation cf foreground plants so true as Fitch’s 
illustrations to Hentham's ‘ liriti.sh Flora.’ 
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Critic As I liappen to possess the hook, I 
should like to know the artist's opinion on that point 
I have my own, but would rather reserve it for the 
present. 

AUTls r (e'xamimnjir one of the volumes). Oh ! I 
see ; hard outlines, and that sort of thin^. Work 
done on the principles of a child's eleinentary 
drawiiiif. 

SciKN'riST. I can only say that such work is of 
great practical use. It is very accurate, and tells 
more about the facts of structure than any artistic 
drawing ever does. 

AKTfsr. You mean, I sujjpose, that it gives 
botanical information. We care very little about 
botanical information, especially when, as in this 
instance, it is given at the cost of truth of.a higher 
kind. For example, when the stein of a plant is 
hairy, Mr. Fitch draws the hairs to make you see that 
they are there, but he draws them out of all propor- 
tion. He marks one hair out of fifty, and draws it on 
a hugely exaggerated scale. 'Hie real hairs of the 
plant would be invisible at that distance, and the only 
iffect of their presence, like that of the tlown *in a 
woman’s arm, would be to produce a certain softness 
that might be rendered in painting, but not at all in 
linear drawing. Besides that, he draws things all «)n 
one plane, and with equal distinctness. His f)ullincs 
are as hard as nails. 

Ckh ic. All that is true, but it need not be stated 
with any severity, as Mr. hitch may have been no less 
clearly aware tlian we ourselves are of what consti- 
tutes visual truth in a ilrawing. But Mr. l'ilc:h*s 
business, in illustrating a bc)tanical book, was sim[)ly 
to give ihe facts that concc.-rned botanists as lucidly 
as possilile. He diil that most ably by linear work 
with a ver\' sparing use of shade, and he emi»lo)'ed 
shading only to explain shapes like the swelling c;)f a 
leaf or the namding of a fruit. It is evident tliat the 
elearness with which these illusliations convey the 
scientific facts, is ilue in great, part to the aUsfinence 
of the artist from everything that could encumber his 
wcjik. i\ny greater degree of shading would havt; 
hidden many clear but minute L-\])lanalory lines. 
For in.stance, the small tubercles are drawn when 
they ticcur on carpels, aiul llu; lim.-.s of shading would 
hav(! effaced the tubercles (Ui that scale. An artistic 
lirawing, done on the principle of vi.sual truth, would 
of course have omitted many of Mr. Fitch’s hard out- 
lines, yet tliey are of the greale.-^t use in enabling us 
to know what we want to know at the fii.sl glance, 
without having to penetrate the mystery of artistic 
drawing. .Still, I should not condemn these illn.^itra- 
tion.s, even on the side of art. .V necessary cemven- 
lionalism is adinilted, but there is no n al ignorance, 
'fhe exaggeration of the hairs is not ignorant ; it is 
fiiily the designcr’.s way of staling the fact that the 
Stem is hairy, and the ab.sencc hairs in his drawing 
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informs us with equal dearness th.it the stem is 
glabrous. 

Artist. I see you have another book which 
plca.ses me infinitely better. It is • I'he Wild Garden,’ 
by Mr. W. Robinson, illu.strated by Alfred Tarsons. 
These drawings are quite minutely accurate enough ; 
in fact, some of them seem to me ijuite as accurate in 
.structural detiiils as lho.se of Mr. Fitch. Here is one, 
representing tlie slender stems and .scatteretl leaves 
and flowers of the ‘ Giant Sctabious.* It .seems very 
delic.'itely true. But what I particularly like about 
the.se drawings is that they convey so veiy perfectly 
the impression of life. I he.se are not plants in an 
herbarium, or .scientific facts about plants, but plants 
as they live and grow. 

SciKNTIST. Certainly these woodcuts arc remark- 
able for a rare degree of Irutli, and they are very 
pretty at the same time ; still, for purposes of practical 
study Mr. hitclvs illustr.ations are likely to be much 
more u.sefiil. Mi. Parsons gives the idea of natural 
richness and abundance, which of course cannot be 
given by the detached specimens drawn by Mr. hitcli, 
yet lhe.se specimens ex[)lain structure belter. For 
e.xample, taki: the ‘ Velliiw Corydal.’ Mr. J’arsons 
shows how richly it may grow on a wall, and his 
drawling exiilains that the flowers are in racemes, but 
it dues not and cannot show the peculiar way in w'hich 
the leaves are divitled and cut into lobes, Mr, Fitch 
explains this, and more besides, by his system of 
drawing ; and he doe.s it with less l.dxnir 

Cri I IC. T he question narrows itself simply to 
this: Are diflerent principles of il In. 'miration to be 
admitted, or are \vc to be intolerant and admit only 
oiit! principle ? I should say that cacli bonk lia.‘» its 
i»vvn charat ler, and that llicrc is just i»nc absolutely 
b 'st w'ay of illustrating that book — one way and no 
other. T he wits of author and publisher can hardly 
be better employed than in finding out wh.it that one 
best way is ; but other hooks require other kinds of 
illustration, which may be almost infinitely vari<iiis in 
a librar\. \ow, in the case of Benlham's 'Ihitisli 
i'lora/ I think that tlie absolutely best kind <»r 
i.lusiration was hit upon because it gave the maxi- 
mum of information with the minimum of labour, and 
therefore en.iblcil the publishers to i»tirer an illustra- 
tion of every plant. The kind of iliust ration to ‘ Tdn: 
Wild (harden’ was ver\ well Lhoseii also, as in that 
work the obji rt was not to give botanical rlclaiN, but 
to show' Imw' tile wild i)lanls grew in the ganlen. 
.Ag.'iin, with leterein.e to the geoI(»gical books that 
have been talked i.boiit, the .'ibs.iliilLly best illustra- 
tion is not attained when there is anylliing ’>ui>erlluous 
about it, such asaUem[)ted la ntlMape effect. T his siipei - 
lluily of labour is the more vexatious when the time 
wasted upon it might have gone to the impiowmenr 
of the linear drawing. I believe it to lie a verv great 
principle in illustration that the illustrator slmuld 
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never exceed his duty. What is required of him ? 
1-et there be no confusinn on this point. Is he to 
^ive scientific information, or is he to ^ivc aesthetic 
pleasure? If information, what are the facts that 
he is to irdbrm us about } These bein^ decided, let 
him detach them clearly from other fiicts and pre- 
sent them in the most intelligible shape. 

.Scil-NTlsr. We have not said anything yet 
about mechanical drawing;, yet it is very useful in 
all books about construction as made by men. It 
cannot deal with natural structures, in which there 
arc neither strai^;ht lines nor simple curves ; but for 
such arts as shipbuilding and architecture it is 
invaluable. 

CKi rir. The practical objection to mechanical 
dr.iwinj; is that it is not popularly intelli^jible. A 
very looser and inaccurate representation of a cathe- 
dral or a ship may be (piite safidy presented to the 
public, if it is dt^ne on artistic principles. Vou may 
be sure, in that case, that it will be acceptable in 
some way, thouj'h perhaps you do not know exactly 
how; but plans, sections, and crlevatirjiis though 
incomparably mine accurate and, to those wh*^ 
understaiul them, iiujre informiny — cemCey no uims 
to tlie unprepared mind, 

Si’lliNTlsr. 'I'hat is very curious, as, in fact, a 
mechanical drawing is far simpitrr and more primi- 
tive than an artistic one. 'fo niy mind there is 
nothing so satisfactory, whenever any human struc- 
ture is concerned, as the thiirc aspects of it given in 
plan, section, and elevation. 

CuiTli;. I lx:lieve that is the case with all of 
us who understand construction. We feel that we 
do not thoroughly know even lh(»se buildings that 
we have seen, uiitd wc have studied architectural 
drawings of them. I knew a certain catheilral, as I 
fancied, very intimately ; but when an architect 
aflerwarrls showed me drawings of it di>ne to scale, 
they were a source of great additional enlighten- 
ment. If y(iu want to improve a boat, the right w'ay 
to set to work is to make a careful mechanical 
lirawing of your boat exactly as it is, and then 
design your improvcineiits. The wrong way is to 
look only at the real boat and imoirint' the improve- 
ments, without the help of a mechanical drawing. I 
remember being called in t*> the assi.stance of a friend 
who was not s,atisfied wdth his gardim. which he had 
laid out liimself. It was a large garden on beauti- 
fully varied grouml. 1 found he had never made a 
plan on pajier ; so I made one, to scale, of the 
garden as he hail created it, and he saw at once five 
or six great faults that we easily corrected. The 
plan of an estate always .surprises us at first sight, 
even when we know' the properly intimately ; which 
is gooil evidence that wc do not .sec the reality as it 
is w ithout the help of a drawing. 

Artist. This, however, can have little to do 


with book-illustration ; as you would not put me- 
chanical drawings into any books except scientific 
treatises. 

Ckitic. I was thinking of books on architeclure, 
in which they are quite necessary. l‘his is an inter- 
esting example of art and mechanical exactness 
coming together; for architecture is a fine art, and 
yet architectural works are best represented by 
mechanical ilraw'ing. 

Artist. Ferha|)s tlic best of all representations 
of architecture are not exactly mechanical draw'ings, 
but sketches dotic by architects, wdlh their prircise 
knowledge, from the buildings themselves, wdien their 
beauty is brought out by a favourable effect of light. 

(iRi rii*. Such draw'iiigs arc often both charming 
and valuable ; but there is a great temptation in all 
picturesque rc|irescntati«)n whatever, even wdien the 
draughtsman is an architect. The temptation is to 
heighten the quality of picturesquoness, in order to 
gain a certain charm, at the expense of accuracy. 
Mveii old buildings have often very clear, sharp, and 
straight lines when the stone is good ; but a pic- 
turesque draughlsman dislikes tlie rigiilily of ihcsi;, 
and makes them broken and irregular. No one has 
a more kindly appreciation of the merits of the 
I louses of Parliament as an edifice than Mr. iM’iiest 
(leorge. IK: sa}s : ‘The building has its faults, 
more especially a superfluity of surface orii.nnent, 
causing a loss of breadth; but the proport ion.s, the 
composition, and the details, arc the w^ork of an 
artist, and the grouping of the towers is eharim’ng 
fnun whatever point of view they are seen.' It 
would be difficult to be more just, in a very few 
words, to a work t)flen treated unjustly ; but when 
Mr. George came to draw' the Viclm'ia Tower in his 
etching of Millbank, IVrs/mins/tr, the picturesque 
draughtsman overruled the accuracy of the archi- 
tect, causing him to di.sgui.se the sharpness and the 
rigidly vertical character of line in that lower. II is 
etching is much more charming than a photograph, 
and the charm is due to a certain loo.seness of treat- 
ment, in itself eminently artistic. 

Artjsi. Then would \’ou prefer hard mechanical 
drawings in books about architecture? 

CRiric. Certainly, if my purpose were to .study 
architecture ; but not if 1 wanted to enjoy the .skill 
and craft of the artist who made the draw'ing. 

Poh'f. I should say that a great building has a 
.sort of .soul, and that a mechanical draw'iiig of it 
could never give the faintest conception of its soul. 
Kven a photograph, though it show's the marks of 
time and accident, and is .so fin* pathetic, fails to 
convey //mL I doubt even if a picture can convey 
it ; for certainly when wc see a building for the first 
time, w'c always receive the impression of great 
fre.shne.ss and novelty, although we may have seen it 
reixratcdly in pictures. Sir John Lubbock gives thi.s 
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as a strong reason for travelling ; and mentions the 
Pyramids as a good instance, because their form is so 
simple and they have been well photographed. Never- 
theless, he felt on seeing them that his previous im- 
pression had been but a faint shadow of the reality. 

Ak'I'ist. As book-illustrations arc in black and 
white they fail, of course, to give one ver)’ j^owcrful 
element in real buildings, which is their colour. 

Cri ri*’. 'I'his may bt\ to some c.xteut, supjdied 
by the writer of the text if it is a treatise on 
architecture or a book of travel. The colour of 
St. Paul’s C\'itheilral is a peculiar instance. When 
washed with rain it is a \'cry pale cold grey, almost 
white, and where the soot has not been washed f»ff 
it is nearlyblack. 'fliis produces the oddest effect, 
reminding one of iKJthing .so much as bleached 
bone.s contrasted with blaek earth. 'Ilie front of 
Notre Dame is a m ..How golden brown, rather like 
the shell of a walnut. Melrose Abbey is red, 
Ilolyrooil is a cool grey. The colour of such a 
building as St. Mark's at Venice cannot be described 
in a word, but it might be in a sentence. I have 
oft<‘n seen old buildings ctMiipletcly spoiled, as to 
their coKiur. by merely .substituting a chilly slati! 
roof for warm old tile.*. A (lainter would hesitate 
before giving that becau.se it might stKiil liis picture, 
bill a writer need not hesitate, it would not s[)oil liis 
page. 

SciKNTT.ST. The utility of illustration has never 
been more compU tely demonstrated than in modern 
illustrated dictionaries. A drawing of the object lias 
two great uses. It explains the nature of the thing 
and impresses it on the memory. It is curious how 
very small an illustration suffices for the purpo.se. 
In ‘ Webster's Dictionary ' the explanatory cuts vary 
betw'een half an inch and one inch square, and they 
often contain morir information about objects than 
could be conveyed in .several paragrajihs of text. 

Cri ric. livery one who ha.s to do with workmen 
knows Uie great utility of a drawing. If tlie workman 
has learneil to read drawings you can convey to his 
mind the clearest and most accurate idea of things 
that he has never seen, whilst verbal e.splaiKitions 
would only confuse him. I was travelling last year 
on a boat and wanted a piece of ironwork to be made 
at once in a little town where we stopjied for a short 
time. On going to the local locksmith 1 found he 
looked intelligent and asked if he understood 
mechanical drawing. lie .said he did, so I drew 
what was wanted and he made it without \Vasting 
a minute in experiment or hc.sitation, yet he had 
never seen such a thing before in lii.s life, or 
anything like it. A verbal explanation woulil have 
been useless in this instance. 

SciKNTlsT. Such cases are encouraging, but my 
own experience of workmen has often led me to 
regret that they did not really understand drawing, 
VOL. Xl.K. 


and I feel very strongly that it ought to be universally 
taught, so far as it is noccss.iry for the representation 
and understanding of simple tangible f(»rms. Have 
you anytliing to say about elementary education in 
drawing, with a view to mere utility? 

Ar i IST. I should think it would be a w.aste of 
lime to teach anything about effect. I see in the 
illustrations of .scientific treali.scs what a])piMrs to 
me to be a great waste of labmir in shading such 
things as phonographic app.iratus, for cxaini)le. file 
shiuling must cost enr>rinons labour, and it is alwa\’s 
quite wrong as to effect. Of course no artist could 
.sh.ide in that maimer, an artist would not have 
that jiecniiar kind of manual precision ; but if lie 
had the skill he would never u.se it .so. In most 
cases, whcic the work was intended to be sirnpl}' 
explanatory, he could make the details of cuii' 
slruction eviilent ami stop there. Shading of the 
kiml given in the scientific treatises must be useless. 

Si I i:\ l isr. Not altogc^ther. It may be false 
in effect, but it often serves to make conslrui:li(»n 
jilainer by showing the direction of the grain in 
wood, for e\'am])le, ami by establishing a clear 
distinction between one substance and aiiulhir, 
even tlu)iigh the representation of siibstance.s may 
not be comi)arable to Mr. Alma Tadema's marbles 
or to Jules Jac(|uemarl’s cr)'slal and sardonyx. 

Critic, besides that, the bad mechanical shading 
may be of great use in the explanation c.)f forin^. 
.\t least it shows which are hollowed surfaces ami 
which are in relief. This ilislinction is valuabli‘ (.ui 
the side of utility. 

Artist. I have not studied the class of en- 
gravings we are talking about, but am willing to 
suppose that there are reasons fur the great labour 
bestowed upon them. IVrhaps it may be ex- 
planatory, as you sugfgest, but in many cas«*s I 
should think it likely that the shading would 
conceal minor details of some importance tlial 
would be more [)lainly seen in an i»ulline drawing. 
In talking of botanical ilrawings, especially those 
illustrations to HeiUham’s ‘ Flora,' by Mr. Fitch, wc 
seemed to be agreed on the jroint that, it was .in 
advantage to clearness to give a minimum of 
shading, and that only of a strictly expl.iiiatvuy 
kiiul. If a cultivated artist were employed to 
draw such things as phol«>graj)hic cameras, and 
told that a clear statement of structure was of the 
greatest importance, he would use a little .shading, 
no doubt, but lie would not be likely to shade his 
work all over. 1 cannot help thinking that, even 
for jjiirely utilitarian purjio.ses, there is ;i great tleal 
of labour wasted on the elaborate wiodcuts we 
find in scientific books; and 1 am quite sure that. 
so f.ir as art i.s concerned, the gri‘ater part of it is 
worthle.s.s, being done only b)' hand and eye with- 
out using the mind. However, this is a mallt‘r 
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I'onccrnin;^ snVnro ralhc'r than art, as these woodcuts 
;ire (ailsidr of the fine arts alto;;etl\er. 

Srir\ TFST. I should be sorry tf) i!ni)ly that artists 
would hi* unable to draw scientific ap]>aratus well if 
they ai)j)lied their minds to such a task, but I ilo 
think it likely that the men who do the work hal)ilti- 
ally have {"jol |)ossessir>n of certain methods tliat have 
l)eronie traditional, and are, on the whole, practically 
• •nieaeious. Althoir^di their W(uk seems \a*ry trlabo- 
rati*, they are so clever at it that it is neither tedious 
nor costly. 

Such departments of tin* craft of eii- 


i;raving arc nearly related to heraldic cngra\'ing, which 
could not be done in its perfection as a craft by any 
one whom wc should consider an artist. In short, we 
have begun by talking about poetry and the im- 
aginative fine arts, and have gradually gone on to 
considerations of utility, till at last wc have (|uittccl the 
region of fine art and arc now in that of highly skilled 
handicraft. It is beyond our province to pursue this 
part of the subject further, but there are technical 
considerations concerning the employment of the 
gemiiiu! fine arts in book illustration that may be 
worth imiuiriiig into when wc meet again. 

r. (j. I IAMI.K'ION. 
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than once .... rof)bing a park 
that belonged to .Sir 'I'homas 
I.ucy of ('harlecote, near .Stratfoid.’ On (juc occa- 
;.ion, according to the version recorded by Kowe, 
the earliest I'ditor of the plays, he was arrested 
l)y Sir 1 homas s k('cj)er aiul sewrel}* punished, 
wheii'upoii 'he made a ballad upon’ the owner of 
(.'liarli’i otr, \vhi« h was ‘ j)i(»b.d)Iy the first ess.iy of 
his ]>Meliy.' Furlher |i(;rseciili«>u was tiuealened. 
and Shaki’sjieaie erscaped t«» I.ondon to try his for- 
tune on the stage. 'I'hr independerd testimony uf 
.Xivlideacon Davies, who was vicar of .Saperlon, 
( iloiicestershire. late in the seventeiMith century, is to 
the elfei t that Shakespeare * was much given to all 
imluckiness in stealing venison and rabbits, p:ir- 
licularly from Sir 'I homas I. lies', who had him oft 
wliipped, and sometimes imj>risoned, and at last made 
h.'m fly his native count)' to his great advancement.' 
The soundest schol.ar among Shakespeanr’s bio- 
gra|)hers--Mr. llalliwell-lMiillipps — accejds the out- 
line of this story as incontrovertible fact. 'I’lie addi- 
tional rlctails that Queen I'dizabetli inituvened tc.) 
pioUr.t Shakespeare from Sir 'rhomas's fiir\’. ami that 
the youth stole the buck to celebrate his weddiiig- 
da\-, are olnious fabrications. Nor can the riiinour 
— perpetuated in a well-known picture — that Shake- 
speare when arrested by tlic keeiicrs was brought 


before .Sir Thomas in the hall of Charlecole be sub 
slanliatiil. Zealous game-j)reservers (^f the time are 
known to have taken the law into iheir own Iiamls 
when poachers were to be di*alt with, and Lut:\' may 
hav«! ordered Shakespeare to be soundly whipped. 
Ihit there is no record whatever of any punishment 
award erd b\' I.ucy. 

It has l)i:i*n urged by disbelievers in the whole 
tradition that in the sixteenth century no deer-park 
existed .'it t.'harlecotc. There was', however, a re- 
cognised wairen at Charlecole, and in llie view 
of llic law the theft of rabbits from a statutable 
warretn was as serious an offence as ileer- stealing. 
According to C’oke a warren might bo inhabited b)' 
hares and rocs as well as rabbits, and Shakespeare 
might thus have .sought his jucy in Lucy’s warren 
without seriously impilgning the truth of the traili- 
lion. Ihit althougli Charlecote in .SliakespcMie’s 
youth cannot Ik* proved to liave been a statutable 
j>ark — an enclosure ‘closed with wall, i)ale, or 
heilge,’ and ‘used for the keeping, breeding, and 
cherishing of tleer’ — Sir '^rheunas is known to have 
been an extensive game-presorvrr, and to have em- 
ployeil gamekeepers on man)" of his estates. In 
March 15S5 he; inlrodurcd a Hill into Parliament 
for the blotter preservation of ‘game and grain;’ 
refi'nmces to his warren arc fairly numerous, lie 
dill not, it is true, make many recorded gifts of 
venison ; but a (lerman traveller in Lli/.abeth’s riugn 
noted that fallow-deer of various colours were as 
commonly met with in I'.iigland in the woods .as in 
enclosed parks, and there seems no doubt that deer 
lived in Hampton Woods in the immediate noigh- 
bourlK>od of t'.haiiecote. When, in the .seventeenth 
century, Sir Thomas’s successor acejuired Fulbrokc 
Park, which also lies on the boundaries of Charlecole, 
lie is staled on good authority to have immediately 
slocked it with deer. And as early as the Lord 
l\ee|)er, Pigerton, receiveil a buck from the Lucy 
estates, although its preserve is not distinctly named. 
It is, tlicreforo, difficult to deny that a few herds 
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of tlccr mi{,'ht Ii:ivo roamed, as at prosciit, about 
Charlccotc House. 'Die law of Shake s|)c, ire's flay 
5 Eli/.., cap. 2i) 

])unislictl (1 ecr- 
slcalcrs with llircc 
months* imj)rison- 
mrnt and llu- pay- 
ment of thrice the 
amount <»f llu* 
i.lania'^e done ; l)nt 
the pf.>|)ular opinion 
wa.s on the sitle 
'»r I he poacher. 

* Wnison is no 
thiiiLJ .so .sweet as 
when it is stolen,’ 

\\:i< a contem- 
porary proviMl). 

In 1S2S Sir 
\\ alter Seolt wa*^ 
inh)ime(l by the 
owner f)f C’liarle- 
f i’tt! tliat Shakes 
jK-are stole the 
deer not from 
(..’harlecote, but 
from I'ulln'oke 

barlx. Tin’s vi'i.sioii of tlu' exploit was first pro- 
niiilc^.ited aliont a century ae,o, and was very well 
receivcfl. 'Ihe antif|uai}-, Ireland, into Minced int«» 
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lmildin<;s nnw rciinweil; was not Sir Thomas l.ncy's 
property in h'.IIzaln ih’.s rei:.;ii, and their idenlifica 

tioii is, in the 
opinion of those 
who have written 
w ilh di.seriinina- 
iion on the ^ub 
jeet, a pure 
inviMilion. The 
ballad whicli 
.Sliakespeare is re- 
port ('ll to havi 
faslt'iied on the 
park - ;-t.ite.s of 
( harlecote (b)t' x 
not .snrvi\e. .\n 
old man. axIo* 
lived in a villa;^n.- 
near .Siiairttril 
an«.l died in 170^ 
at the ai;e o| 
nine!}', is stal.»‘d 
to have ri'pealed 
fWnn memory the 
- ’ following; lines. 

and they aia.* often 
identified with the 

lihel wJiicIi in dated Sir Thomas Lucy : — 

‘A barll.iiiuMil ineinber, a jiislirc eif pern c, 

^\t Immik a j»i)(ir .stare* loue, at Lon«l«'n rm ese ; 



his ‘ \'iews on the Warwickshire Avon' (i7':)5) 
an eiiLfravint; of an old farm-hoii.se in the hamlet 
of h'ulbroke, where, h(? asserted, Sliaki's])care was 
tcMnporarily imprisoned after his arn^st. An adjoin- 
inj; hovel was als(» described for smiu.- \'ears as 
Shake.spcarc's ‘deer -barn;’ but the site of these 


iriowsie is I/.K y, :i>. some volki* niis' all' it. 
Then l.nry is w!ia!«;\ir ht lali it. 

I b' thinks liim.u ir i;rcalc, 

\ -.‘I an assf in his slate. 

We .allfiwf by his cars lint with asM -, m mair. 
It l.ucv is Inwsic. as some volkt* mi-rallr ii, 
'then Luey is lowsie whatcvei bcl.ill il.’ 
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Attempts have been made to pnne the t^enuine- 
ness of this worthless effusion. That it is some two 
luirulred years old 
we atlmil ; the 
author is undoubt- 
eilly correal in 
flesrribini;^ Lucy 
as ‘ a P.irliarnent 
iiiirmber and jus- 
lice ^*r peace,’ 
whicli may In- 
justly ur^.usl as 
proof thal lu‘ was 
not unacijuainted 
with Lucy's bio- 
^pa})hy, but that 
the lines are tlnei; 
centuries oKl and 
l h e w <• r k of 
ShakesjH'are we 
dispute entirely. 

Shakespe arc 
undoubtedl)' took 
a subtle revenue, 
lie iinmorlaliscil 
(diarleeote and its 
owner in the 
character of Jus- 
tice S h a 1 1 o w. 

c c <) r d i n to 
Davies, of Saper- 
lon, * his tevenj;o 
was so threat that 
he [ /.r. Lucy I is his [ /. c. Shakest)eaie's J justice 



Cdodpate, and fhc] calls him a yreat man, and that, 
in allusion to his name, bore three louses rampant 


for his arms.' Justice Shallow came to birth in the 
second part of Shakespeare’s ‘Henry IV.* (written 

about 1597). Me 
is, as all the world 
knows, a garru- 
lous old gentle- 
man, who is proud 
to call himself 
‘ one of the King’s 
justices of the 
j)face/ and osten- 
tatiously parades 
reminiscences of 
his wild days. 
Jlis house is in 
(iloucestershire, 
and in the court 
before it Iwilstafif 
reviews, with the 
aid of the owner 
acting as commis- 
sioner of the 
muster, his far- 
famed ragged 
regiment. His 
hospitality and 
his olficiousiiess 
as justice and 
inusicr-man tally 
with all that is 
known of Lucy, 
but the identity 
of the two does 
not distinctly appear until Shallow's second entrance 
on the stage in the opening scene of the * Merry 
Wives of Windsor' [probably written early in 
1598). There he has come from Gloucestershire 

10 Windsor to ‘make a Star-chamber matter’ of i. 
poaching affray on his estates. Falstaff is tlie of- 
fender. In a rambling and querulous convcrsatuui 
with his cousin, the fceble-witted Slender, Shallow 
refers with pride to his ancient lineage, and Slender 
corroborates him with an allusion to * the dozen 
white litics' on his ‘ old coat ’ of arms. I'his is un- 
doubtedly a blundering jest on the arms of the 
Charlccotc Lucys, described by heralds as * three 
luces hauriant argent.' A luce is in modern English 

11 ]Mkc — a fact that accounts for Falstaff's com- 
parison elsewhere of Shallow to ar * old pike.* The 
three luces, or pikes, are engraved on all the monu- 
ments to the Lucys in Charlccotc Church, and on 
one monument a (luartcring of their arms appears 
with three fish in each of four divisions. Thus 
Slender may not be talking altogether at random 
when he speaks of the dozen luces. Shakespeare 
distinctly emphasises the reference to the Lucy arms. 
* It if an old coat,’ says Shallow, in reply to Slender. 
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‘ The dozen white louses do become an old coat well/ 
is Sir }Iuj;h Kvans’s punning; comment, and the dia- 
logue lingers about the topic. As soon as Falstaff 
enters lalc^r in the scene, Shall«>w abruptly introduces 
the business which has brought him from Glouces- 
tershire. ‘Knight, you have beaten rny men, killed 
iny deer, and broke open my lodge !* is his charge ; 
‘ But not kissed ) our kee[)cr s daughter/ is Falstaffs 
luimori>us rejoinder. 

.SifALL. — ‘'J ut, a pin ! this shall be answered.’ 

F.vi . ‘I will answer it straiglit. I have done all this; 
that is now answered.' 

SHAr.T.. — 'The Council shall know thi.s.’ 

Fai.. ’Twerc better for you if it were known in coun- 
sel [/. c*. if you took good counsel about ilj ; jou ll In* 
l.aughed at.’ 

And there , 

the matter 

ends. Shallow ,f 

and .1 . ii c v’ 

are in identi- / 

. / 
cal situations ^ 

t h roilghoill. ' / 

Ky many 
.smaller iletails 
their identity 
could be illus- 
tratcal. I .iiey 
was an en- 
thusiast for 
a rebel)-, ac- 
cording to an 
extant letter 
sent by him 
t«> Leicester ; 
so w.is Justice 
Shallow. Till 
mention of Sliallow’s ju- 
dicial runclions ^^uggeas 
the re|)eatc(l excrcisi' of 

.Sir Thomas L.ucy’s legal aiitlvu-ity, vouched 
by the Stratford - on - Avon Corporation an. bive.^:. 
Justice Shallow is, beyond reasonable doubt, Shake- 
speare’s satiric sketch of the builder of (‘harU.cote.*^ 

.Sir 4 'bomas Lucy lost bis wife on February lotb, 
1506, when shi' was sixly-tliree ) ears old. Jfe wrote 
the epita[ih which was engraved (.m her tomb in 
Charlecote Church, and couched it in the most affi’c* 
tioiiatcly laudatory terms. Lads' laicv' is cle^cribei! 
as ‘ in religion most soiinde ; in love to lier biisb.ind 
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• .\n ;i(liuirahly full .'incl schol.irly aconunt of the .Sliake- 
spcare.'iit tOMlitions h.ive galhnocl iihnut ('harlcriilP is to he 
found in the sr:r/t//i edition ol Mr. J. (). lluiliwell 
‘ Ontlints of the Lifi* of ShakcspiMre,’ i., 07 70, 157 -101 ; and 
ii.* .379 j‘>J* As will) nil Mr. lialliwrll Phillipp:)' work, Jli^ 
essays and notes on this siihjert cuninin the final word that is 
likely to he spoken upon it. 
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mostc faythfull and true; in friendship mostc con- 
stant, in wisdoine excelling, in governing of her 
how.se and bringing up of youth in the feare f>f God 
that did convcisc with her mostc rare and singuU r. 
yi mointayncr of hospiMlity : grtMtl)’ esieemctl 

of her belters ; misliked of none miles of the cm yrni.s.' 
Her son-in law gave a le.ss llattoring account of her, 
and wrote that she was ‘a thorough vixen.* Little 

mote than four 
years jia-sed 
before her hus- 
band fidlowcd 
her to the 
grave. JIi* 
died July /tli, 
1600. The old 
e h u r c li i n 
which tliey 
\v e re hot li 
liuried wa.s de- 
molislu!d in 
1S4P, and re- 
jilaced by a 
nuwlern dis tu- 
atctl cdifiie. 
blit the .iltar- 
tomb cri:cted 
to their im> 
mor\' was re 
mou.d lliitiier, 
and is still 
(!.\lant. r»e- 
n.»n.* tlieir full- 
len;;lh eftigics, 
w i I h 1 Ii *■ i r 
bands ujMified 
i n p r a \ c r, 
.siaiul imagi-s 
of theii ‘Mil)- 
rhildreii. Tho 
mas and Anne. 
.Sir d li'un.is is 
dcjiicted in 

coiviplrte armour, but no iii.scii|)tion to him .ippcars 
be.dile that to bis wife. 

'file .son and lu ir, also Sir 'fhomas. was knigblr/] 
hi 150.3. in bis fatlu'r’s lifetime, ;md ii\eil imiIv ten 
vi.*.‘irs nil(.*i'\\'.'irds. llis sc)ii w.is anothi'r Sir 1 ht.uiM'-*, 
anti .it niiurteeii iKcaiiu* master t‘r I liar!<a.oit\ lb* 
was a t\'jucal gall. ml in )’f.uilli, tra\t‘lling in I'r.init.- 
ant] Ireelv cliallcii;.dng cavalicis fur pett} .ilfouit-. 
]M>r a lime liisnH.'-.l intimate iVicnd was t.lh- ra.-aidifiis 
and sclf-confidenl Sn I'dwaid llerhi rl. afti r\\ ard- 
Lonl Herbert of (.‘lieibmy ; aiul the) wro neai!\- 
.shipw ret.ki.d lt>gellier, at cording tu llerlK-rrs stuiA 
in llis ‘ Autt'bif 'gr.iph)',’ while cuming ir«im Hii pjii- lo 
iJovet in I’ebruary, Win n llerbiil kit I r*;;- 
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Ic'jikI .'("ain in 1610 ho fjave I.ucy a portrait of hiin- 
solf painted on cop[H;r by an arti‘;t whom he culls 
Kurkin, and tlie miniature is still at Charlecotc.* 
Kiicy iiiulerlook the charj^e of Herbert’s favourite 
horse ip his absence. Kike his father and orand- 
fulher, this Sir 'J'hoinas dilis-^ently disdiari;ed the 
iliitie.s of a county ina^isf rale, and often visited the 
.Sir.itfonI inns alter .silling on the judicial btaich. 
.Shak(s|»eare died in lOid, and v\a : then one of the 
ino,t inlhietitial eili/ens of Stratfiml. .Sir Tlioriias 
had hy that d.ite be(!n thirteen ytsirs |iro|)rietor of 
t hallecole, and it is i|uit(.‘ po.-sible th.it he w.'is 
broiiidu into otlkial contact with the dramatist. 
It wiiidd be intereslino to know wlullier jii-.tice 
.'shallows t;iandsoii Inul lorj,;iveii the poet for the 
portrait of his -jrandfatlier. It is probable that he 
h.i.l. tor the sole linplish book of o,eat value in the 
e.vistin;.r library .if t.'harlecote is a copy of iJie rare 
O'lp i|u.ulo edition of the ‘ .Merry W ives.’ In idyi 
we know tli.it .Sir i hoinas conferred with .Shake- 
spe.m's son-in-law, John Hall, .ibout some poor 
pi isniirrs, ainl .sul)Si*(|iK*iill\' rcfrivslicd himself at the 

Sre.’ I.ukI 1 Ivi Ihm I s * S. L. I.ce, 

|>. J IKiUK . ' 


‘ Swan/ Like his ancestors, he sat in Parliament 
for the county of Warwick, being returned no less 
than six times between 1621 and 1C40. On 8 Dec., 
1640. he died, and his widow, Alice, granddaughter 
of Sir Jt»hn Spencer of Allhorpe, erected an elaborate 
momiineiit to liis memory in Chaiiccote Church, 
u'ifh a long Latin inscription coinniendiug bis 
cliariiy, hospitably, learning, and patriotism. Mis 
heir, .Spciiccr l-iicy, was a Royalist colonel, and was 
granted the honoraiy tlcgree of a doctor of ph\ sic 
at Oxfonl on 28 Knv., About lOSo the direct 

line faileil, ami caillati:ral branches of tile ancient 
tamily siu.ccetU.il to the? estate. 'The histories of its 
later owners are not remarkabbs All that need be 
learned of them may l)e gathered from their loinb- 
slories, most of whicli were riMiioved tf) tlur new 
Cdiarlecotc Chinch, and are .still to be seen there in 
the* laicy (.'hajjel adjoining the ehamad. 

W'arwickshire is rich in well-preserverl specimens 
of ardiiteeture of the sixteenth centur\*, and L'harle- 
coie in its pre.sent condition has Its riv.ds. Jhil so 
long as the problems of Shakes|)eare\s biograpliy 
excite ihi! inUaest of the w<)ild's reading public it 
will stand in no danger of m^glect. 

SlliNKV L. I.KK. 


J’Al L ADOLPHE KAJON. 


R K.XDKU.S Ilf Titf I’oRTt i >1.10. for whom Rajon 
executed a eoodly nuuilicr of capit.'d (!tchinj.js, 
and oil who«c account he made hi;; artistic iMuil t.>n 
this .side of tin- ( hamiel, haic ample cause to re}.;ret 
the ilc.ilh of one of the most s\ inp.ithetic translators 
of ]i.iiutin,t;s into lilafk and white. 

In i.S.,.; or i8,( t (authorities difTcr on (liis point) 
our .irtist was bonj at Hijoii, and of a family in .so 
Immhle w.iy of Ijlk that tliey were for Itis schooliii^j 
willing to avail themselves of the /)v,V of the city 
Ilis people eoiUrived to .send him to Paris to be- 
come a inipil of MM. ]-eon (Jaiichercl and r.eo|,old 
l•l.mu•n'.; ;'l)oth etchers of hi<;h ienowii)aiid of .M, Pils 
at the I'.cole lies |{i.aux-.\rts. 'Hie inllueni e of the 
lorinci etcher wa.s very {-roat indeed iiiioii the art, 
l.iste, and technical modes of Rajon. At the Kcole 
he le.irnl to draw with lliat exipiisite ease and 
tliorouj^lmess whicli I ina)' hi’st conijiare with the 
Iclicitoiis touch of a {,'reat iiislrnmenlal mnsidan 
whose never-irriii}.;^ fmj;ers work his will. 

.At that time he w.is biMit upon hecoininK; '• painter, 
an intention In; never abandoned, so that, to the dc- 
sp.n'r of Ilis liieiuls, Rajon would ever and anon 
decl.ire a resolution to ahandon the art of which he 
w.is a master and take up the line he bej.fan to follow 
in the Rue Hon.iparle. I'ortnne, wiser than himself, 
wiiulil have none of tins. It was woinlcrfnl that a 
li.ind cap.tbic of the choicc.st .sen ici; with the needle 
while translating colours most diverse into tones that 


are surpa.isingly harmonious could not rise above 
mediocrity in dealing with pigments. Jlis friemls 
doubted if the sad coloration, solid .shadows, and 
heavy li.-indling on which Rajon relied would fnul 
him in breud-antl-thccse.* It must not he fergotten 
that struggles to become a painter .secured for him 
niierring power to c.stinialc the ‘ i)nalilies,’ enabled 
him to appreciate thoroughly the technical aims of 
the artists whose works he reproduced, while his 
training as a ilranghtsiiian /cr iv endow cil his hand 
with craft, precision, and delicacy, aini gave to his 
eje researchfnl power. K.ijon used the neeille .is 
jiainters use bruslie.s, to proiluce the effects his judg- 
ment demanded. 

Thus it was that Mr. llaniertoii was justified in 
criticising the art of my suliject as employeil for Iiis 
<■//«/ ti'a'urre and l.irgcst jilato (after Mr. .Alma 
Tadema), Rouuvi Hmperor iw Cfivoiius:—' M. Rajon 
is now so completely nnaster of his art that he has 
two full scales of lone and texture at connnaiul, 
and can play upon both simultenconsly with a sure 
ness of effect which entirely an.swers the ohl objec- 
tion that “etching is an imperfect art.*’ This is 
parliculaiiy remarkable in his masterly treatment of 
the penumbra about the wall and farthest figures, 
where evervthing has precisely the degree of .lis- 
tinclncss which it ought to have, and no more, , . 
1 -urther, the .same critic avcricd : ‘ This is the one 
great seen.-tof etching as to textures; but besides this. 
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there is the subtle and ingenious craft of using lines 
so that they shall suggest the quality of materials, 
and in such a manner that the spectator shall feci 
in an instant the nature of surfaces in marble, mosaic, 
tissues, metals, and, alxwc all, in the exposed parts 
of the human body/ 

A great artist is epitomised when wo add to 
this fine criticism on Rajon’s power to deal with 
the 'qualities,' as the l*'ieiu:h call the rendering of 
colour and tunc into hariiumioiis and .self-eonsistcnt 
ivionochrome of black* and while, praise for his delight 
and inexhaustible skill in working with the piirci line, 
as in the rails of (l) Mrs. Anderson Rom' (after 
Mr. Sand\ s’s drawing}, (j} J/. Jhniytu tnond (b)' him- 
self), and (3) / 7 /e iWt Lfinritilc, The last, although it 
was I believe, drawn fr'.>in nature, is sinqily one 
of the finest specimens of mcKlcrn draughtsmansinp. 

Ilis career iMa\' oc briefly traced. W'liile at the 
ICcole. des Reanx-Arts he was comi)cllcd to maintain 
himself by wtaking for plujtographers in touching 
II]) and tinting their plates and by taking the portraits 
of [lersons as imiJecunioiis as himself, and for very 
moderate pric(\s. I jitesiime it was with one of the 
latter that he first ajipeared in the .Srdon of 1X7)5. 

lirawing of Mdlle. (J . As an etcher lu: became 

known in 1S65--6 by means of Rcmhrnndt at 1I W^\ 
after M. Meissonicr, which MM. Goiqiil X: Co. bought 
and publi.shed. At first he lived in a small l)(»u.se in 
the Latin Ouarter of I*aii:», where his mother, wlu.nn 
he maintained till her clealh, acted as his house- 
keeijor, and other members of his fainil\- Iiad help 
from him. i\t a later lime fortune waiiantiul a 
pretty house, with a ‘grand stiulio,’ in the RoiiK vard 
d’Mnfer; and. later still, another honsi! in the Rue des 
Ik.lK s loaiilles (No. 51', when* \\r had a little g.an.len 
and (juarters for llic. greyhounds, his constant com- 
p.mions. In 1.S69 70 the Siege of l*ari.s broke U]) all 
artistic emi)I(wments. When llie enemy approached 
the oa|>ital, Rajon, nolwitlislanding the entreaties of 
his friends, who feaieil that his frail form could iu!\er 
endure the fatigues of such a course, joined the /://- 
/antx perdu dc La VilletU\ and, strange* to say, 
although he was actively (•mplo)-etI (.m oiil})ost 
iliitii-s night after night for months dining the 
.severe winter, thi.s frail-looking litlem.m not only 
.show ed little signs of cxh.iustion, but gained rol)ii.st- 
ncss. He, however, like iiian\ other artist-:, siifrered 
great i)rivritioris under tin* Cumimni':. Me lesolutely 
kept aloof fn)m that part)*, and during its leign oc- 
ciij)ied himself in j)rcparing the jdales lie brought to 
l.oiulon soon after the fury of the Communards was 
.stamped into the earth. 

Apart from the effects of the war, the C’ommune 
and its chastisement, on all I'rench aiti.*ts and afiaiis 
at large in ^'ra^ee, the immediate occasion of Rajon’s 
coming to London wa.s an invitation, which iiicliiilcd 
with him .MM. llrunct-Ucbaines, C. Waltncr, and Le 


Rat, from the managers of Tiik Tortfolio. Taken 
to the National Giillcry, the painter wlio .struck them 
most of all was Turner, whose work the)’ had never 
seen before; anil Rajon, although lie was not a land- 
sca])e etcher, insi.stccl on etching The TL^htin^ Time- 
raire. At a latei* piaioil lie etehed the 7 V;V R?ij\\dae/ 
«»f the same master for the (ia..;etie des Reanx^Arts. 
Ilis first plate j)ul)li>l)(?d in 'J'llK Tok ri'« *i.n * was 
(ti rariins, aflirr \'.in l ))'cl<, in the Nation, d (l;dl( r\'. 
1X7,'. Imoih the same channel i.-sned The 
IVmeraire ; The PnUh /fonM:e//e, after Maes, 187. | 
one of Rajon's choicest jiroduclions) ; (/ejart/ Ron, 
by himscU ; St. f./ie/;cc, after Mr. L, J. (ireg»»r\' ; 
I^oroth\\ ;dlt I .Mr. W alts ; 1 lie TJower ilirl^ after 

Murillo, iScS;*. and other prints. 

Rajon’s first great success in tiiis coimti)' was 
made in 1X73, and was due to hi.*; noble etching after 
Mr. W'atts’s i»ortrait of Mr. J. S. Mill, for the [ilalc 
of which a j^iihlisher refused to give more than 
40/., although when issued b)* the etcher liiinsclf it 
prom])lly realiseil more tii.in 6(X)/., and remained a 
sf.mrce of yearly income. In addition to the above- 
named works, lie produced Le Relais dc Chiens, of 
M. (ierdme ; l.e Mariai^e Protestant, of M. (j. Rrion ; 
Le Premier AV, after M. Vibert ; IP Amour Plaloniyne, 
after Zamacois ; 4c l.iseur, Le Pumeur Flamand, and 
PoPiehinelle, Mwr M. Meissonier; \e p/eu re pas^ and 
Madame l^isea, after M. Ronnal ; Le Chapeau de Poii 
;for the Caret fe ftes Peaux A rts\, after Rubens ; Conr 
tie Maisttn / /o//audtiise, 1 )e Ilooghe; Mrs. Sift- 

dons, after (jainsbi>ri)ugli ; Mr. fhmein, Mr, Pochin 
aiul Cardinal Xcimnan, after Mr. Ouless; Strij^Hs 
and SpoN'.^es, after Mr. Alina l ailein.i ; The Re?'. /. 
Jfar/inean, * Waiehman, what of the Xiyfiif' Sir P. 
Leiifiton, /. JoaeJiim, and Thomas ( arlyfe, after Mr. 
Watts, and Ceor:;e Eliot, after Sir I *. Rurton. Jii sides 
these, Rajon executed mail)* beautiful bookqilatt s, 

I M >rt rai t.s, ; i n 1 1 su bj ec t .s o f ^:;v // /v •. Ill s ehef . 7 'i rn . re i s 
undoubtedly Mr. Alma 'J'adtina’s Claudius, whieli 
cfniibines with i:«ih>ur. draw ing,, finish, briilianc) . ami 
energ) , llie exaclest re[)rodut I ion of llie original. 

Tart of a few leceiit 3’ear^ Rajon sjient in New 
York, where he aecipti d niaii) c:ommissions. the last, 
of which, Ijeing. ;i ])ortrait of the wife of the rresideiil 
i»f the Unitetl Stales, remains im uniplete. At lionu* 
his h« 'noiirs Comprised medals in the .Salons of hSoiy 
and 1S7U, and Seciuid-Cdass Med.iLin 1X73.1111! i,X7,S. 
.\imually .aficr 1S7J lie eaine to I.oiidMii, .iiul was 
eageily welc«>med Iw’ a laige .ind di aingui.shv.s.! ciivK- 
of friends, w ho pri/eil the man cvi ii more than tlu y 
admired the artist. Ilis gi*nerous, .a’lK’ere, and 
hfmourable i haraeter and abmulaiit kindiu' vs. his 
energ)', iiUelligence, cullure. and varieil acctiinplish- 
mciils, secured tin* afLalion of many who.si: ie;.;aids 
aio luaiouis. These friemls lieard witii ])iofound 
ilistress th.il a severe cold eaughl in tlie i'arlier i.>art 
of the inoiUli <.>f June, and mucli aggrav.ited b) 
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I’xiMisurc while attcndiiv.^ the funeral of his dear 
frii iid, Mr. h'rank J)irey, had prruluced iatal pleurisy. 
Kajon relumed from this ])ainfid cerenvmy iu a much- 
dipresseil condition (jf mind and hoily. In a day 
or two he ajipearcMl in he railyin;^, and even on the 
.Sll\ f>f June {hr. surj;'ical measures taken for his relief 
promised to he successful. Nevertheless, late in the 
e\'enine. of that day, he suddenly passed iroin amony, 
us in the country-liou.se at Auvers-sur-Oi.se, which 


it had been his delight to build, decorate, inhabit, 
and w(?lcome his friends at. It is a charming; jilacc, 
ctunprisinij a noble studio, .sunny apartments, and, 
liaviiv^ close under its wide eaves an external 
j^ailery from which a view of the country, (he Oise, 
and the sky, is attainable. Here, on Monday, the 
nth of June, many di.stinj;uishecl arti.sts and others 
from Pari.s and l.ondon assembhrd, and attended his 
obsequies in the cemeteiy at Auve.rs. 

F. G. Stkphlns.^ 


ART CITRON ICLH. 


Tin: luilian KKhihilinii, which, like all uiuirriakin^s of the 
kind, w.is ojii ncd lo the puhlit wlien in so itn.ofrt|ili*ti‘ a < nn 
ditioii as In (lisaRpoint ('xpi'( tation, has also followed the tisuat 
roiitmL* by dcxa lopin;* :ls liiitr wiait on, and has |irov<*d a liiijhiy 
iiilriestin;.;, if ntil wholly |■^•|^lc:*l•^llati\c•, r\|i()silion of thr 
aril anti ail indnsirics nf inoth-rn Italy, 'riicif an* nur nr two 
salit.'Ml tiaits to bt* noted about all tlio arii^tir piodiintioiis, 
wlirilier r)ii till- hi^;l)er or ihi> luutM' j^rados, in tin* tine arts, 
•-tinily speaking;, or in applidl art. The modern arlili-er in 
wood, in intrial, in texlih- fabric, in ftla^^ or clay, when at his 
best, not only tollows tin' style of the I'nat examples of the 
I iinnii.'CiMtio and Kenaiasaiiee, or a later llorid |)eriod, bill 
coiiccM ns himself i«» jepiodm'e copies ol rclebraled objects, or 
to imilaU* ihc triMsiires which still fuinish finili .ind decoraU- 
thi pala'cs of Italy or have found sati-r asylum in h(‘i initseiiii)*. 
rheieramits tli.if come from the factoiy of C’onnt (iiimit, from 
the Innise of ('.inlax.illi al l-loieiice, and Ironi Mili.tno t»f 
I'abriano, are notable exaniplcs. Tiie lurnittire and cabim-i 
work Inmi .Milan, \'eiii< e, ami V'icen/.a, shmv llu* intliieiiee of 
llic linesl esain]d(;s and the dc \lron> handliiii; which b.i*. for 
reninries bei n a pieio;;ativ<* nf the Italian woo<l » arver. (t is 
to lie n ;peited, in pa’iliijj;, lliai ceniiiil Italy, whicli especially 
.It .*siena and m ii;Iiboni In.; iof.ditics ii-ied intake foremost 
place ill ihi*. I»r.m« h of .ippliial art, seems lo hav<? jiiven pkn e to 
ih'- nofihei n schools. In no m itcaial is ihe Inlelily to ^ood 
imidel/i more delie hlfnl than in the (lever ca-.i and beaten brass 
.ind trnnwork wlin.h, er.pc<'i.illy in \'eni« e, forms ,i distim (iveJx 
arlisln indn-.iiy. Kioin the houses of I'l'^, idixotM, Mii bieli, 
ivc., have bemi sent wonliilv lepresenl.Uive sperimens, lint 
idu ! ]iayin;.', jiisi tiilnile lo the revival of iiuelli”« nt l.i.ste wliicli 
III .dl diiei tioiis seein-3 to pioinpi so many of tin* art inditstiies 
ofnioilcin Italy, one has rej^ re! fully In note that there is still 
.ibinid.int evidence that the biirtiMniei y which c iirioiisly in. irks 
Italian plea'.<.inliy and luxury is still alive. iml rampant. Childish 
•^lotestpii's, tricky illusions, rocciico y.oiie mail, invial fain ies, 
and noi loo ileliiMie inniieiulo:i in all dejiai linen! s of ut one 
liiids such thinijs. Moiisliosilies in bron/i* ; a carvi n * Irelrhen, 
h.df wliose ti'’iiie .siiniilales, as seen in a Cimniii;:; back^jmiind of 
mirror, the tiend .Mepliisiopheles ; a momimcni.d « irnnney> 
pine which represents a mermaid, tail ami all, life-si<^e, lh»aiin» 
amid ;;i;;aniic iiiaiiiie i in losiiie.s ; a sialiiir nf a black ^iil in 
broii/.e, draped wiih marble, who i^rasps with dis;;ii:ii(;d face her 
atm swidlinj; with vaccination spots ; — thin;.;s such as lliesc in.ir 
the imjiressinn one w«uilil so ‘.•.ladly I'alhor that llic iiile of :;[ood 
taste is not a phase, lint inj;rain lo ll.ilian art of to-day. In the 
1,11 j;e (li-^>la\ of jiictures, which contain i many noble wmks, ariT 
also an asionishinj; number of producii.ins so bad in taste and 
exM-'iilion as (o be beneath conienipf. In the extensive collef - 
turn of scnlpiiire tin? iiiechanic.il t.ili nt be'^iowtal itpoii empty 
si-niinu'iiralnics .iiid trivial laneies is ipiiie astomidin;; ; on ihr 
oilu r liand, rc.ilian of the eomniom '<1 Ivpes, llie OMiimouest 
im nh in’., ihe commonest leMiiies, ali-oilis mm h strong; woik- 
maiisliip. riie wadi known naturalisiic j.;rouj)s of l-'orcardi he.al 
a Imt of weaker imil.iiions. Kxia pi iho (h/,/ ami the lwi» 
ii;;iircs, I ///// /V','7jf#.'/y of I'.iiori' rerrari, the /c;, of 

Motutrverde- -wbicli has ^ime ihe lomid of intermuional evhibi 
tions for } earn-- and a few line busts, there is hardly a severe 
and iiiu lleetn.dly earnest piece of work in iho place. IJiii m 


mech.uiical ellii.iency the Italian has a soul in lii^» fiiij^crs. 
Nothing Could be iiioie clever than the inanipiilation of the 
bron/e. heads .and i;roiips, the terra-cotta figurines, and many of 
the minor tn.arble Hj;iires. 'I'o review ihc piclurc-j^alleries in 
detail would be (piite nut of the «.|iiesiion in these coliniins. We 
must be ( onteni to note a few rhariKa eristics. Tliirleen lar^je 
representative pii.lnres are lent by llis Majesty the Kiiiy, of 
Italy .111(1 by the Ilali.in t lovernnicnt. Ainonj;sl these the 
romantic fii;uic snbjc;c.is by Jacovacci .and by Nono, the episode 
.at Villafranca liy (?.am literal to, the historic F/ts^ht of I'OjW 
F.U'^i'nio /K by [oris, and .a pastoral l»y 'IViiTiinasi, are of the 
best in the recent Italian school outside of the iniluencc of Knriiiny 
or th»r l*.oasi.an otrltrtw of to-d.ay, whether actii.ilistic or iin 
pres-donisl. 'I he aradeniic compositions .and all(r|.;oncaI pu/des 
ol the K«nnan Piofcssor Scinti will have piohably no follow int;. 
l-*.ven the Madra/o school seems subsidini;. 'rite, bale Iirilliani 
I'aviello of what we Kn;,di.sh call iIk; moflerii N'enctiait 
school will continue to provoke many imitators, who will liitd 
il difficult to emulate his cliarin. 'Hie iiiaindiift of tlic mu-.f 
cnep.^etic Italian art of the day lhrou;;hoi:t the peninsula seems 
to Im in the direction of a clever r.alnrarisiii, iiiodilied i.i\ inc.il 
nr individu.d infhnnces, whit li in .Mil.ov, with Morbcdli, savour 
of morbid taste; with Seoantini show a ruriotis and a 

-.inreie si'arch .after spei ial iriilh ; in Pestellini of KloienM*, 
recidl Ia%pos ; wiili Atl.inasio of I<*»mf, as in his i'roup of m id 
;.'iils in chapel- i.oirhno,' Ferum ^display laanaikable powei of 
expression ; and l•.•ilh ICnile Kiailo and kindred ])ainleiv, lireak 
iiiio an iinch.isiened liter.disin. One fact, however, e. ceriainly 
indicated by ibis colleciion namely, that inodmai Italian 
p.aintiii;; is einer^in;,; from ihi' pmady imitative slaRe a('f|uired al 
foioii^n 1 enires into a phase of ori^;in.al Riowih and development. 

Thk disfiersion of family rollecti(»ns continues .at :i rate 
which threatens within (avniiiarativady f(.‘vv years to roll the jjreat 
mansions of Knj^land of .a distinctive attraction. As a ifacni 
instance in point, l.ord Albemarle parted to Messrs. .Aijnew, 
/'// /7.N , vvilli the pmlrails of the Keppels and their family con- 
nexions, painted by Keynolds, and Ion;; the ornamcno of the 
i^allery al f fnidctenh.im, in Norfolk. Al Messrs. C.’hrisiitr s some 
of the trt*asures of lUirj^hley House (.Marcpiis of Kxi'iei’s; came 
la>t nnniih to Ihe hammer ()rirnial and Krench cer.irnirs, 
obji'is and pictures, modern and ancient. .Amoti;; the latter 
were llronzinu's ple.asin;; portrait of Pon iiupriit dr' JA’./Av and a 
Ftfosr of f/tr fiofy Fomify .atliihuied to llonifazio, with uiln i 
ll.ili.in pictures of more doubtful .iiithentlcily. The ;;em of the 
Ciilh'.ction was the sm.dl ond ( 7///i/ Iiy \*an Lyi k, a 

jjennine .ind benulilul piece, w hich went al ihe sale for 

Mr. M(’Ni:ii. WiiISI I I U's Presidency nv»r the .Society of 
.Piitisli .Artists has come to an nnlimely end. .-\ want of 
iinanimity in lallier acute di;;;ree within the'* Council under hi.<» 
he.idslbp led to his ictiieimmt, anil Mr. Wyke llaylis, an old 
meniher of the Society, known for literary utlciances on an and 
fur aichitectural pictures, reijjns in his stead. .Mr. Whistler 
was followed in his iclireinent hy most of the ckwi r yonn;; men 
and the forci;;n inemliers, whose work had recently j;iven new 
life and a Ciuhet of modern eci'eiUricity to the exhil)iiions of the 
soniew'lial inoribiind Soeicty. 







THE CHURCH OF ST. PIERRE, CAEN. 

ETCHED BY C. O. MURRAY, AFTER A WATER-COLOUR DRAWING BY DAVID ROBERTS, R.A. 


T his llttlc, highly-finished drawing of David 
Roberts belongs to a comparatively early 
period, intermediate between the artist s career as 
a sccne-paintcr and the days in which he attained 
a wider popularity and fame by his paintings of 
large interiors, and his sketches in the Holy Land. 

It was in Normandy that Roberts* travels as an 
artist began, and the first work he exhibited at 
the Royal Academy was a view of Rouen Cathedral. 
He was then thirty years old, and this drawing 


was probably executed some five or six years later, 
according to the Catalogue of the South Kensington 
Museum. At this time he exhibited only at the 
Society of British Artists, and it was not till 1836 
that he again sought for honours at the Royal 
Academy. This little drawing, therefore, though 
not in his latest and broadest manner, is by no 
means immature, but is an exceptionally fine ex- 
ample of Ins subtle and elegant draiightmanship and 
delicate feeling fur tone. 


JAMES CLARKE HOOK, R.A. 

{Conclusion.) 


T he scene has changed, for it is the year before 
our visit to * Silverbeck,* and its master is 
not lamenting the absence of 'the impulse of the 
hand ' in modern etching. 

He is flying with his picture, before the advance 
of a tempest, which is rapidly obscuring the enormous 
china-like cumuli and intense blue of an Italian sky. 
He has been painting Mannarola and Antalao, whose 
crags T'itian himself in his day had often painted; for 
this is Cadorc, and it is for a house close to Titian's 
own that our friend is making so precipitately. Mrs. 
Hook is left behind with the whole of the painting 
paraphernalia, and after a glance at the lowering 
sky, is hurriedly trying to disjoint the easel-poles 
and to cram the other things into a big basket. 
Before she cun accomplish this, the rain and the 
thunder burst upon the valley. Wet to the skin 
and almost frightened for once at the fierceness of 
the storm, the unfortunate lady looks in vain for 
the descendant of the Vicelli family who acts as 
the daily portcrcss. At last, seizing the poles and 
basket in desperation, she starts for home. She 
meets a girl, tp whom she explains her dilcinniH and 
transfers her load ; but this maiden forthwith retreats 
under the nearest tree, and with the smiling assurance 
'Nicnie paura] beckons her employer to do the same. 
The lightning grows brighter, the sky blacker, and 
the thunder more deafening. 'Fhere is an almost 
tropical intensity about them. All the stories of 
death beneath trees in thunderstorms that she has 
ever heard seem to crowd, at once, into Mrs. Hook's 
memory, as she stands in the open, .streaming with 
water, and fruitlessly gc.sticulating to make the 
laughing girl come out of such peril At length 
the storm spends itself, the regular portere.ss arrives, 
and the victim goes home, as wet, she says, as if 
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she had been pulled out of a river, only to learn 
that frequent and menacing as are these tempests of 
Cadore, they arc never dangerous. 

• « • • « 

The scene change.^ again, and wc discover the 
artist and his wife in a tiny cottage kitchen on the 
Cornish coast. They have just arrived from Surrey, 
and the spray of an enormous sea is beating again.st 
the thatch and closcly-.shut windows. Never able 
to sleep in railway-trains (to which he infinitely 
prefers almost any craft, from a pilot culler to a 
P. and O. clipper), Mr. Hook is stretched upon a 
bench, deep in tlie oblivion of a nap. So his wife, 
as she has done many tjrnes before, is coaxing into 
each of the familiar cupboards, drawers, and recesses, 
the particular article she knows from experience will 
fit it. ‘ I know every nail,’ she says, * and just where 
all the things pack away. Some go under the dresser, 
some under the table, and .so on.* Every quarter of 
an inch of space is valuable, for the dimensions of 
the room arc but nine feet by eight. It will be seen 
from the accompanying little sketches* that, even if 
the cottfigc were not partly f.)ccni>ied by the old 
fisherman and his daughter, * Nanny/ it would b<! 
a great contrast to the mansion far away in Surrey. 
It lies on the track to a secluded cove, and just below 
it are the granite boulders of the beach and an old 
‘ crou/ or shed ; while behind, is a hill cropped here and 
therewith potatoes, 'fhe doorway forces Mr. Hook 
to stoop, and. when his picture is ‘on view * between 
the bench and the dresser, a complete barrier across 
the room is formed, jeopardising the safely of certain 
mementos of wrecks (such as eleven teapots and 
some fine old Brittany china; which decorate the 


* Drawn fur this paper by Mr. Hook. 
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shelves. Yet here arc his head-quarters, here many 
of his finest pictures have been painted, and here 
lie revels in : — 

‘ Society wlicrc none intrudes, 

By the deep sea.* 

Such a sea ! Almost daily, in fine weather, it yields 
to the little 
fishing popula- 
tion of the 

place, from its / 

emerald and ^ 

violet de|)th.s, a ' i /7^ 

mass of \vrij.»- ^ ^ 

jrliin; fish, and 

some? of this ^ 

dressing bt'times tukcokn 

in their mite of 

a bedroom, ‘Nanny’ comes beneath the window, 
callinj:; up, ‘Mrs. Ho<ik, would you like this craw- 
fish this mornin;^^? Only a shillinjj!* The particular 
article offered 
for sale (craw- 

fish, cod, turbot, /v.v-4 

or bream, as the ^ ^ s<« 

case may be), is F* . 

nsually nearly • 

alive and the 


r/j, y 


and .say, ‘ What a relief it is to pet home ajjain— to 
fjet a little elbow-room ! I feel I can breathe and 
look about/ 

And now a^ain we may fall to w'ondering 
at the happy and homely simplicity of mind 
and habits which makes it possible for people 
as fortunate as our friends, to live for weeks to- 

g e t h e r, and 
withal to live 
,NV l)lcasantly, in 

^ primi- 
retreat. 

''X But if we look 

Mm \ l*^^***' 

Wr . lives, before we 

bid them fare- 




.^ 4,6 
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m'W mh i 


' 1 X lie-' ^ xi 

^ i^n 1 fi * 


finest of its 

kind, so, thus '“T 

cheaply, arc our • LU'sl'^l^ 

friends pro- 

visioned.’ The 1 rl 

last thing, when 

Ihe day’s work i 

is over, comes Y.?.-,. . ^ 

old Stephen for ft 

his half-hour's 

TIIK CORNl 

gossip on the 

way to bed (the stairs arc in a corner of the kitchen), 
finishing with, ‘Well, now I think I'll just go up 
timbering hili.’ 

If the reader will contemplate the ground-plan, 
and consider the change from a painting-room forty 
feet by twenty-eight, with many lofty windows and 
many Ui.Kurie.s, to a kitchen nine feel by eight with 
no windows to .speak of and no luxury but its se- 
clusion from everything save the mighty ocean, he 
would not wonder to see the artist stretch liimsclf 
with a good yawn ju.st after hi.s return to‘Silverbcck.' 


TIIK CORNISH COTTAC'.k. 


... .... . cumslances to 

— - which they 

could not adapt 

’ them.selvcs con- 

coiTAto. tentedly. They 

had no occa- 
sion at any time, either tf) rcgri.?t the past or to 

fear the future. And their lives, being singularly 
free from trouble and di.sa.ster, they were free 

also from the 

^ , anxiety which 

^ ' y P'‘?y« upon the 

jr mind and Ixuly 

\r' 1^! of so many 

thousands, more 

reieiitl(;sslj- than 

fcr i i 

M 4 ! had been with- 

lU- ' 5,? out the sterling 

'>5;^ qualities that 

- - ^ -■7-?*'-' I I >*■< >ugh t a bi^i 1 1 

i — . . this mental 

'' quietude, and 

’p, also if he had 

COTTAC.K. without 

his wife's devo- 
tion, wisdom, and tact, it is probable that his 
bold experiment of 1853 vvould never have been 
followed up. He would inevitably have achieved a 
conspicuous place in the front ranks of art, but the 
world would never have posscs.sed the works by which 
he is best known now, and will be known in years 
to come. 

We found him, this evening, sleeping on the hard 
cottage bench after his journey, but to-morrow (if 
the weather moderates) we shall see him in his warm 
Jersey on the sea-sand, with the breeze whistling 
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between his easel poles, and his whole mind fixed 
with intensity on his work. The huge rollers dance 
and fly before him, and, as he has told us, he is indeed 
excited, as little by little he makes them dance and 
fly upon his canvas. There is no hesitation or de- 
liberation, and there is no slap-dash guess-work or 
consciousness of skilful manipulation. His brush 
and colour, and the method of using them, are as 
subordinate and unthought of as the pen and ink 
of a writer who has warmed to his work and treats 
of a favourite subject. It may be imagined that 
such work as this, depending on intense and almost 
feverisli concentration, depends also on unbroken 
(juiet and perfect freedom from incongruous inter- 
ruptions. The consciousness of being watched by 
strangers, or made into a shenv, would be fatal, and 
so we arc able to appreciate the inestimable value 
of Mrs. Hook's guardianship. She is here, on duty, 
sitting comfortably in the hollow of a rock, and 
deep in Victor Hugo. As for the sea, it is 
tumbling in at an apparently safe distance and with- 
out hint of mi.schief. Suddenly a roaring wave cf>mes 
rushing headlong, and before she has time to rise, 
lowers her to the neck. .Surging round the well- 
secured easel, it sweeps away camp - stool, coals, 
havrcsack, umbrella, colours, novel, and well-nigh 
Mrs. Hook herself, who with more amusement than 
dismay, and dripping as she goes, walks home to 
semd off a boat to recover, if possible, some of the 
lost property. The breakers pnwent this, but Neptune, 
content \vith his rough joke, restores a portion at the 
next flood. 

The painter and his wife liave other Cornish 
rpiarters besides old .Stephen's, and among them a 
farmhouse where tlicir landlady has a decided taste 
loi art. The walls of the best j)arlour are hung with 
works which are her .solace and pride, but iinhapf)ily 
lhe.se feelings arc nf>t shared by Mr. Hook, who is 
always compelled, when in lodgings such as these, to 
take a certain cour.se. If the weather is had, says 
his wife, and he is forced to be idle, ‘ he walks about 
and frets like a caged animal.' At first he is often 
rather amused than otherwise by tlie traditional 
lithographs or prints hanging before him, but lowards 
the end of the first dtiy of his confinement he says, 

‘ I really camot stand those things any longer.' By 
the end of the second day, they all liang with their 
faces to the wall, to the astonishment, if not the 
anger, of their owner. In the case of the Cornish 
landlady it was not expedient to take quite .so bold 
a course. SIic prized her pictures far too highly. 
So, after .some .secret consultation touching two very 
terrible facsimiles of chalk drawings which hung in 
their room, the victims rejoiced to find that the 
old lady was much exercised in mind becau.se an- 
other room was without pictures altogether. They 
accordingly hinted that one of the facsimile.s would 


l(Mjk very nice in there. No ; that was quite impos- 
sible. ‘Why?' asked Mr.s. Hook. ‘You .see, mum, 
they’re a fiair* she answered. When she could afford 
it, she said another time, she intended to liave ‘ oils.* 
‘ Suppose, then,' said the artist, * you trade with me 
for one of my pictures.* ‘ No, sir ; I can't afford it 
yet.* ‘Ah! but we can exchange, you know. Sup- 
|K).sc, for instance, }’ou were to gi\’e me your best 
pig.* No ; pigs were too valuable. Some days after- 
wards, however, .she said pigs were not selling well 
just then, and she had made up her mind to give one 
for the picture. ‘Well,’ said Mr. Hook, ‘ I've been 
thinking it over loo, and I shouldn’t quite care to 
part with my picture for a pig ; but there’s that 
lemon-coloured cow of yours — she's a nice cow ; will 
you give me her?’ ‘Oh, dear, //<?, sir, I can’t think 
t»f that ! I s/itvM he scat up without my CiAv.* 

Those who are familiar with his pictures will 
rcnieml^:r that Mr. Hook has paid several visits to 
Holland (he was there last year), and one to Norw.i\' ; 
in every case accompanied by Mrs. Hook and in 
every case following liis usual plan (»f pushing on. if 
nc’ixl be, far beyond the usual tracks of travellers, 
till he came to scenery which rewarded liim. On 
one of the many jjonds I have mentioned as charac- 
teristic of ‘ Silverbeck,’ floats a si>ccimen of the 
graceful craft of Ihe Norwegian hjoids. It w.is 
ordered by the artist of a builder on the Ilardangt:!* 
l*jord in 1S71, and was begun and finished within 
a few yard.s of his easel while he was jiainting 
Jlofkt’f (iir/s on (he IJord, at a total cost .inelutling 
the mast) of fifty shillings. When the travellers left, 
it was towed behind the steamer to the sea, and in 
due course came to anchor in .Surrey waters. 

A man who has travelled far aiui wide {or ll.i- 
express purpost? of diseovering the most beautiful 
.scenery, would usually, one would think, have 
finmed a decided opinion mi the relative merits t»r 
his chief haunts. Hut, just as wi* should hesitaie, 
if we were called ujion to clioostr our favourite fioni 
his best Dutch, Norwegian, .Scotch, and South of- 
ICngland pictures, he se;!ms to hesitate in fixing on 
his favourite country. l'‘or exainj>le, he sajiu (.*.'ul«>re 
is so marvellous a (Kuinliy that it is a womler only 
one or two of its inliabitants became famous j)aiiUers 
instead of hundreds. ‘The grandest scenery in the 
world,’ he sa\ s, ‘is not in Swil/erland, but in 
.Norw.'iy. It is a wtri'cllons place! It’s evervlhing. 
You even get the wonderful skies and bright uhite 
china clouds of Italy, that look as if yon could knock 
your head against them.’ With ilelight little less 
doc.s he de.scrihc sonic of the scenery of Holland. 
The clean but picturesque barges and their pictur- 
esque crew.s, and the blinding flash, ‘that almost 
knocks you backwards,’ of the beautiful bra/en 
vc.ssels standing on the decks in tlie genial sim- 
.shinc. Talk to him of Surre) , and he will tell you 
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that there is nothing to equal the cream of its 
.scenery, no, not even in Devonshire — of Devonshire, 
and you hear that ‘there is no country finer in 
Eurofie.* 

We may regard these a|)parcntly conflicting 
statements with surprise, but if we know the 
speaker intimately, we shall read the real truth bc» 
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tween the lines, and remembering that he never docs 
or says anything whatever by halves, we may dis- 
cern tliat it is just this headlong enthusiasm and 
earnestness, this unalhjyed and intense delight in 
the various aspects and phenomena of nature, that 
give the charm and freshness at once to liis character 
and work. Both are pre-eminently full of feeling, 
impulse, col(»ur, and (iiiginalily. Keduce him to the 
level of the flat and ji»yless monochrome so common 
in character, make him weigh his wools and be ever 
avoiding superlatives, and you change him to a sem- 
blance of the cool, calculating man of business, pas- 
sionless, reproachless, and when he dies, instantly 
replaced by just such another. 

I have now traccil the career of my subject as 
perfectly as the space at my commaml will allow, 
from the days when, full of mischicT, and at once 
the tempter and scapegoat of his brotliers and 
sisters, he received on that account frequent and 
vigorous applications of the paternal slippers, to a 
lime well within the memories of his youngest friends. 
I have intentionally described the painter himself 
and his haunts, rather than his pictures, because so 
manx* are more or less familiar xvith the latter, and 
because all workmanship is made more interesting 
by an acquaintance with the workman’s life, pecu- 
liarities, and method. In a memoir which Mr. P\ G. 
Stephens intends to publish, will, no doubt, be found 
full descriptions of Mr. Hv)ok’.s more important 
works. Year after year, it has been pointed out by 
him and by other ciitics where pnd how the artist 
has succcciUal. 'I hc verdict for the most part has 
been very favourable, although the competitor, by 
living in the country, has of late.lo.st the immea.sur- 
able advantage of being con.stantly among his judges. 
Still, it is u.seless to deny that he is not what is 


usually known as a popular artist. His following, 
except among artists themselves, is a comparatively 
small one, though it makes up for want of numbers 
by appreciation. One rea.son for thi.s fact is soon 
found. Pre-eminently a colouri.st, his work.s de{x:nd 
on their charm in this respect, more than on any 
other quality. It is obvious, therefore, that they arc 
debarred from the possibility of being easily translated 
into black and white ; that is to say, from infinite 
multi()lication and from dissemination by interested 
vendors, whose well paid and well worded enthusiasm 
goes so far towards securing an artist’s celebrity. If 
we wish ff»r a second reason, his own strangcl>' 
uniform choice of .subjects- -siibjcct.s which have 
seldom appcaleci to human emotion or curiosity, will 
afford it. The public will submit to didactic art in 
moderation, to the representation of the calm and 
pure attractions of their beautiful mother earth, also 
in moderation, hut let an artist once arouse their 
wakeful passions (these are simply innumerable; and 
they will throng his picture till it has to be roped in 
and a policeman put on duty. 

1 have tried to point out the leading features and 
the striking peculiarity of Mr. Hook’s life. His 
healthy, rollicking, and by no means .studious boy- 
hood was followed by a siring of Academic successes, 
and these*, in turn, by a close and intelligent study of 
certain V^enetian colourists. This study bore fruit in 
the production of a serres of pictures which, however 
excellent in other respects, were for the ino.st part not 
remarkable for originality in the fulle.st .sense of the 
word. They were like the prudent voyages through 
which a woultl-bc b.xplorer gains promotion and expe- 
rience, before he saiks away in search of the unknown. 
By means of these pictures the painter grailuallj' 
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achieved a reputation. Residing in London, he was 
thoroughly in touch with his brother artists, and lived 
the same time-honoured, conventional life, till in liis 
thirty-first year he found himself an Associate of the 
Royal Academy, and an avowed historical painter. 
To be an <ivowed historical painter in th().se days 
was, as it were, to have a reversionary interest in a 
used-up gold-mine ; and fortunate was the man who 
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avoided plagiarizing or having his works plagiarized. 
The critic who, in 1852, advised the painter of 
Othello's Description of Desdemona and The Story of 
Signor Tordlo to ‘forget Italy for awhile that he 
might hereafter return to her with newer conceptions/ 
thought little what was coming ; for in the following 
year, by the merest chance, the impulse was given 
which ended in the remarkable career I have de- 
scribed. Our historical painter suddenly * shiwk off 
all mannerism/ and determined, as he could now 
afford to do (for, after all, it is the butcher and baker 
who for the most part tie genius by the leg), to 
* follow his bent.' Three years later wc find him — as 
wc shall find him thirty-five years later, if wc discover 
his haunts this summer — face to face with the At- 
lantic Ocean, or revelling in some Surrey panidise. 
I'rom the day he left ‘Tor Villa* for the Ilainblcdon 
cottage, he lived an eminently ha])py, free, pros- 
perous, and natural life ; a lif«.‘ w orth living, and not 
a mere existence with every pleasure and everj' duty 
prescribed by the corresponding pleasures and duties 
of a clique, 'fhe task he set himself in 1S53 was 
supremely difiicult, the ground unexj)Iored and full 
(»f pitfalls; but all things fiivourod him, and so his 
course has been equable? and .safe, with no calamity 
to dull the keeiines.s (jf his senses, and with the' in- 
<?stimable blessing of that ))erfi:et lu:alth without 
which the mind is but pora-ly houst.'d. 'I luis we find 
that thf»ugh he has now reached an age when many 
men, finding that tlvar liands have lost their cunning, 
creep reluctantly into their arrn-cliairs at the fire side, 
he has all his old skill, all his old enlluisiasm, and so 
much vigour, bodily and mental, that he would 
shame many a man of thirty. 

I confess that it is to me a inatttrr of .secondary 
interest that lie founded his practice on that school, 
showed the influences of this, or helped to revolu- 
tionise a third. Surely we ma)' gaze with uncritical 
|ileasurr on such a picture as rite Droken and 
fill in for ourselves the story of peril, heroic courage, 
and, very likely, death, .suggested so simply and well 
by the desolate waves and the fragment of a.sh-wootl 
flung upon the shore;, tliinking as little of the mclliud 
by which the paint was mixed with the medium and 
applied to the canvas as did the artist himself when 
he was at work. We may even hold that the office 
of higlilv skilled criticism should not be loo ;nia- 
lytical and technical — should not so much point out 
to the uninitiated, how a picture is manufiicturcil, and 
the technical excellencies and faults of the workiium- 
ship, as what it teaches, and what the painter en- 
deavoured to convey from his own mind to the 
spectator’s. Pictures arc windows, whence may be 
seen the history of the world and its peoples from 
the old heroic ages to our own time ; whence pathos 
and beauty, sorrow and joy, appeal to the gazer’s 
sympathy. Surely that criticism is misplaced which 
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is for ever calling our attention to the quality and 
thickness of the glass. 

In matters of greater moment than his painting 
and his country pursuits, Mr. Hook is not less in 
earnest. An ardent politician, and a hearty Liberal, 
his views have certainly grown rather stronger 
than they used to be, but they have never 
changed their main direction .since he applauded 
the Venetian insurgents wlio hauled down tlie Au.-.- 
trian standard from San Marco. If we take the 
trouble to look beneath the .surface of his .somewhat 
vigorous declamations, we shall find — what is not 
always to be found beneath the surface of political 
enthusiasm — an admiration for justice and right. He 
may champion theMlritish workman/ and, f()lk)wing 
a very ancient and a very great Example, he may 
extol the jK)or, but we shall not di.scover that this 
sympathy is pretended. Wc shall find that his 
collages are as well built and comfortable, in their 
way, as his own house, and lh.it if lie errs in his 
dealings with his depeiulenls, it is always on the 
side of mercy, never (»ii the siile uf harshness and 
injustice. 

AnylhingapjU’oachfng to a .Sociali.st he is not.aiul 
he says, * If all things were made eijual lo-iriorriw, the 
fi)ol wc-'uld be servant l»> the wise man before the day 
was out.' Only the other day wc were talking of 
these matters, when he reached «lown his Poju? from 
the old IxMikcase and read this ])assage from the 
/:.vrf?r e// as oan eying his views ; — 

‘Orukk is Mc.iv'n's first law, and this ccaifist, 

.'some are, and mu';! he, greater ih ui the rest. 

More ri( li, niDre ui^e ; 

.Singularly cncuigh, a couplet in the same context 
apfjlies very aptly to the artist himself: — 

* Ke.ison's whole pleasure, all the joys of Sense, 

Lie in three wurd.s, Henlih, Peace, and (Competence.' 

I'hc inestimable blessing of these three things he 
has enjoyed almost from the first, and he would be 
a bold man who would say that he had not deserved 
them. 

A peculiarly independent ortler of intellect, and 
the impatience of all control and tradition I have 
inenlioneil, combined, doubtless, with an hereditary 
dislike to foiinnla and dogma, have united to 
shape Mr. Hook’s religious opinions, so th.U thc\' 
would not have displeasol the old divine of L.astcote. 
Here again he is intensely in earnest, and says: — 
‘If religion is not fact, it is nothing. It is not 
.sentiment. Wc depend entirely on revelation, and if 
wc do not look up to God for everything wc are lost.* 
He has never followed a multitude (nt»t even a 
fashionable one) to do evil, nor has he followed any 
single thing, person, or belief, whither he could not 
be guided by the light of a good conscience, the 

X X 
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dear, unequivocal comman<ls of the ancient book, 
on which alone he founds his faith. That faith is 
strong, simple, and sincere ; so in the days of his 
prosperity he has contentment and peace. 

A. H. Pai.MEU. 

I uni iiulf.'litrd to Mr. .\. J. IJook ftrir the foliowin;* iti> 
toriiKitiuii. *My father used copal (iiiixcd with u ;r/T little oil 


and tuqicntinc) for outdoor work down to ten or twelve years 
ago, when amber varnish took the place of copal on account 
of a theory of the greater durability of amber. Roberson’s 
medium he often usc.s indoors, but seldom out of doors. The 
copill or amber varnish is used because it becomes very ‘tacky ’ 
in a few minutes, and in that suite it is painted upi^n-with .semi 
transparent colour. My father’s great relianue is pliiced upon 
colour upon an opaque fouiuhition. 

‘These papers having occupied more space than was at first 
anlicip.ited, it has urdorliin.iioly proved impossible t.i print the 
li.st i>f the pictuies.' A. H. I*. 


MR. HARRY BATES. 



hliticl oia fitaii anti 
he Hinti-i. — i 

V1f»\M THK KKI.IKI IIV .MR. HARRY U.\IKS. 


N or Itino ajTii a I'ronclimaii, who was in the 
stale of blissful ignorance «ts to tilings 
foreign in which it is tli*! privilege of his country- 
men to dwell, was shown a j)hotogra[)h of three 
panels by Mr. Harry Bate.s. The panels were the 
small bron/es from the /r.iieid, which wert' .at the 
Academy three years ago, and the idiotograph was 
good, rill! h’ri:nchman was an artist, and at a glance 
fell in love. Ilis amazement on being told the work 
wa.s hhiglish was humiliating, and his exclamation, 

‘ Alors^ cest votre f*ltts ii'niNtl nuiitrvV no more th.iii 
its corollary. Whether or no Mr. Harry Ihates is our 
' plus grand muitrc' is a question that need not here 
be answered, but the .story will help to justify the 
warm things I may pre.sently feel inclined to .say of 
Ilis art. 

Mr. Harry Hates belongs to a class of artists 
which used to be much more numerous than it i.s. 
I mean the class which begiiis with some branch of 
aesthetic industry, and climb.s from .servitude to crea- 
tion. He w*as born in 1H50, and while still a lad 
was .apprenticed as a carver to Messrs, h'anner and 
Hrindley. In llicir worksliops he began hi.s career 
by cutting stone into easy fofnis, into roundels, 
rosettc.s, and, in due course, into simple foliations. 
The great church-building inovemcnt, which may in 


the future seem so strange a glory of our century, 
was in full swing by tliu time he could he trusted 
to carve an ofiiament of the mi»rc elaburate sort /// 
; and .so, bctw eim the years i86y and iS;^. he 
worked in most of the Knglish counties. Churches 
were built or ineiided. and, as the rough blocks were 
secured in their detiTmincd place.s, the young carver 
set up Ilis platform before them, hung it about with 
a protecting stretch of .sackcloth, placed his modcrl — 
a cast from .some existing pattern or modelled design, 
or a drawing -at a convenient angle,. and set himself, 
with ever-growing skill, to emulate the carvers of five 
centuries ago. Shut up thus with his w'<irk. and 
empowcTcd by nature to better the examples placed 
before him, thoughts of freer conditions .soon began 
to take shape in hi.s mind. .So long as his irandcr- 
jahn\ as I may call them, lasted, he could not do much 
to build the bridge by vdiich ho might cross from 
industry to art. Jn his .spare time, indeed, he could 
draw' and model from the objects about him, but tlie 
work could not be done in the systematic fashion, 
and under the time-saving supervision, which i.s re- 
quired to develop a man into a complete artist at 
a rea.sonablc rate. And .so, in 1879, he returned to 
f-ondon, and thenceforward confined himself to such 
carving as could be dune under his employers’ roof. 
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Westminster Bridge Road, where he worked in the 
day-time, was not far from the Lambeth School of 
Art. Here it was inevitable that he should enter, 
and spend his evenings in supplementing the skill he 
gained by day. 

At this lime Jules Dalou was still in Kngland. 
His connexion with the C^Jinmiine had not yet been 
condoned, and before Mr. Bates had been long In the 
scIhxjI, he was appt)inted its irachcr of modelling. 
iJalou was an excellent master, but. three months 
after Bates became his pupil, he won his passport 
back to Paris by victriry in the competition for 
employment on the new IlAtol de Villc. The 
freedom (»f Daloii’s method, luiwcver, had already 
started his pupil on the right track, and, with the 
first heail he morlelled at 
Laiiibitli, Bales won a 
silver medal in the 
national competition at 
Keiisingtcni. 'Phis was 
followed by a figure from 
the antique, and then, on 
1 ):dtjn's final departure, 

Mr. Bates was received 
into the schtnils of the 
Royal Academy, His 
career theie was as sliort 
as it was brilliant. In 
1S83 In: won the gold 
medal and the Iravclling 
studentship of 200/. with 
his relief of Socrates 
Tea ch i \V i t h t li e 
money thus gained he 
spent a yeai in ]\aiis. 

There he broke through 
the usual custom of joining a crowded afeiier, and 
picking up what he could from master and fellow- 
students. He look a .studio of his own, worked 
from mtjilels of his own, and engaged tui less a 
person than Rodin to be his mentor. 

'Miat in so acting he was well advi.scd, there can 
be, I think, no doul>l. The artists turned out by the 
regular Parisian studio are, as a rule, far too much of 
a pattern. They are aj)t to say, not wli.it Nature has 
pul into them, hut as much of it as the hard-and- 
fast system of their teacher will give them voice 
for. Sejuare painting is very well in its place, but 
you cannot get the infinity of Leonardo w'ilh it; 
nirxielling in plani:s is expressive, but there are 
subtletic.s over which a sculptor may rightly linger 
that it will not give; and so, for an artist with 
energy, originality, persistence, and a touch of 
modesty, no better plan of work than that on 
W'hich Mr. Bates spent his year abroad could, 
pcrhap.9, be chosen. 

But before going on to speak of his doing.s in 
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Paris, I must say .something about the work which 
won him the right to be there at all. Aflc;r the 
subject for the gold medal of 1883 was set, Ikites 
could not, for a long lime, hit upon a fertile notion. 
He tried first one kind of .Socrates and then another, 
but insi)iration would not come. At last, when time 
was getting short, he one day saw an «dd work 
man taking liis midday rest and liolding fiirih to 
some companion.s. The man’s pt^sc and personality 
touched the right chord, the .sculptor’s fancy was 
stirred in a fruitful direction, and his grouj) .soon 
took form. Its success was never in doubt. I 
have seen a good many things of the sort, in 
France and Germany as w'cll as in luigland, but 
1 never saw atnlliing, by a student, to eqiuil it in 

cohereiict? of e\j)re.ssiun 
and balance of liiu' and 
mass. In dignity, per- 
haps, it was deficient in 
.some slight degree. 1 he 
chief figure scarcely sug- 
gested the foivninner f>l 
modern thought with tlu: 
fulness we .duiuld have 
liketl; biit youth will c»ui, 
and ill 1883 .Mr. B.ite.-;, 
though older than the 
average student, was a 
j’onng art isi . .Vervv/A .v , 
carried out in inaibU, 
has been presented to 
t)w'ens College, Man- 
chester, by Mr. .\lfied 
Walerhou.sc, R..\. 

1 have .said that Koilin 
was B.iU:s’.s mentor in 
Paris. It was by l)alc)u’s advice that the x'ouiig 
Lnglishnian addres.setl him.self to the sculpt«»r t)f the 
Calais Memorial and of the Dante (iate'-i. Koilin w as 
not then overwhelmed with work, and was in the 
habit of paying ri'gular, and lucrative, visits to .1 
.studiofiil eif fair Liiglish and American amateurs 
in the neighbourhooil. fu take Ikiles in tlu round 
was. lhcn*fore, ea.sy, and j et it is to Rodin s honour 
that as s(H)n as lie .s.iw what his ])U]iil icujld do, 
and what his ambitions were, he declined all return 
for his trouble bej'ond the pleasure ot watching its 
fruition. 

Ni» artist, of course, could come much in coiuaci 
w'illi such an individuality witluuit biaiig sironglj* 
affectcil. but in tlu! work doiu* bj- Mr. Ikilcs in 
1SS4 and since, the inllmaice i»f Rodin is only u> 
be tiaceil in technique. (aimparing the Soc/a/r.\ 
modelled in London with the X'irgil reliirL iiuKlelled 
in l\aris. we find in the latter a greali r freedom and 
llexibilily, a fuller sen.se of stnicluro and surface, and 
more concern w'ilh movement. But the peculiar gilt 
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of their author is as traceable in the Socrates as in 
tlu‘ ^'tineas and Dido, anil it is not a gift in the 
use of which Kcjdin could do much to help him. 
Harry Bates is, in fact, an instinctive composer. 
His conceptions fall naturally into balance and 
rhythm. I'hey arc not insf>ired with the energy, 
the inelanclujly, or the tragic humanity of the 
hVench master, but they .show a .sympathy with 
line, .and a felicity in so concentrating its }K>\vcrs 
as ti) arrive at unity, to which there is no parallel 
ill kc id in’s work. 

The chief things done in Paris were the panels 
already iri'. iitioncd, and a bust, or rather a head, 
of Mr. J. P. Russell, an American painter, with 
whom he struck up a friendship which has continued 


of the work. Its merit was too purely artistic. But 
painter.4 and brotlier sculptors saw how fine it was, 
and its purchase was voted by the Prc.sidcnt and 
Council of the Academy, acting as Chantreys 
trustees. Here, how’cver, there was a lutch. Sir 
Francis Chantrey had made the proviso that his 
benefaction should only be used to buy works pro- 
duced in the United Kingdom. Mr. Bates had 
tncxlcllcd his plaques in Paris, and so the purchase 
goiild not be completed. 

The ylincas was e.xhibilcd in 1885 ; it wa.s fol- 
lowed, in 1886, by the model of Homer, a sort of 
companion to the Soerates, which now confronted it 
in marble from the opposite wall of the Lecture 
Room. In this new relief the linear organization 
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since. Tliis Iieacl is noyv at the Glasgow F..xhibition, 
where it is c<»nfronted by two fd Rodin’s finest bust.s, 
those of V'iclfir Hugo and Mr. VV. E Henley. As 
.surely as vitality and the .suggestion of its po.ssi- 
bililies arc the strong points of the master's work, 
so .snrclx' is the repose which comes of cfihcrcnce, 
.md of a disinelinalion to force material, the note of 
the pupir*^. '1 he panels from Virgil form a .sort of 
Iriptjch in bronze. I’he broad features of the 
design may be understood from our reproiluctions. 
Mr. Hates proviiltul a commentary in tlu: Academy 
('atalogiit;, in three (|uot.itions from the /Eneid, 
but hi.s jjanels are in no simi.so illustration.s. I he 
uords of the poet afford a mere .shadow of raison 
d'etre for the atlitiides of the figures and for their 
accevssorios. 'Phe problem was to produca! three 
elect native plaipies in high relief, to which unity 
.should he given hy the filiicss of each for its pl.ice 
in the group, by the balance of parts, and by the 
subordination of the whole to an architcxtonic idea, 
that of the pediment. The public took no notice 


which w.is so conspicuous in the Socrates is still 
farther dcvi.'loped. The figure of tlu; bard is full of 
the grandeur that was more or less absent in the 
philosopher, the two women arc finely grouped and 
nobly modelled, the background is cxprc.s.sivc, poetic, 
aiul rightly complementary, and a touch of peculiar 
felicity has been introduced by bringing the two 
women's heads together and making one echo the 
other. In our little rc.'production .some of the 
forms, especially In the lcg.s and feet of Homer, 
arc spoilt ; but the conception as a whole can be 
fairly judged. 1 shall have more to .sa\' about it 
[)rc.scntly. 

In 18S7 Mr. Bates's 'xmiributions to the Aca- 
demy were three panels from the story of P.sychc, 
as it came to him through Apuleius and Mrs. 
Browning : 

‘ While Psyche wept ujion the rock forsaken, 

Alone, desp.'iiring, dreading, gr.idually 
By Zejihyrus she was enwrapt, and taken, 

Still trembling— like the lilies planted high— 
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Through all her fair white limSs. Her vesture spread, 
Her very bosom eddying with surprise ; 

He drew her slowly from the mountain-head, 

And Ijore her down the valleys with wet eyes. 

And laid her in the lap of a green dell, 

As soft with grass and flowers as any nest, 

With trees beside her and a limpid well : 

Yet Love was not far off from all that Rest/ 

The plaque, of which he has kindly mailc a pen 
drawing for this paper (page 174), was the second of 
the series. Graceful as it is, it is less satisfactory 
than any in the Vergil set, partly through the com- 
parative flatness of the relief, partly through the 
greater artificiality of the conception. While these 
panels were in Burlington House, a head carried 


which became aflccted with paralysis during her 
sittings. A wise man contrives, however, to profit 
by misfortune, and, on my last visit to Mr. Bates’s 
studio, I saw the moulders at work and the stiff 
form of the Dane dimly suggested through coats 
of plaster. Next year the group, 1 hope, will be 
seen ; it will, I am sure, increase its author's reputa- 
tion, for it will show that he can combine style with 
energetic action. 

Mr. Bates will win and hold hi.s i)lacc among 
English sculptors by gifts more purely aesthetic 
than those of any rival. In originality of concep- 
tion and richness of fancy he is surpassed by one 
of his fellows ; in purity of sculptiire.sque ideal and 
ill finality of technique he is at least equalled by 
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out in the same process of lost-wax was at the 
Grnsvenor. Rhodope^ as Mr. Bates calls it, is a study 
fnun his wife. In refinement of modelling, and in 
the intimacy with which the .sugge.slion.s of a restful 
femininity are understood and repeated, it is * quite 
good,* to quote a phrase I once heard used of a 
masterpiece. Rhodope, like most fine works in the 
round, was not easy to photograph. Much of the 
charm of such things consists in the delicatr changes 
of contour brought about by the slightest movement 
of the sixictator, and in the best photograph from 
them there is the lo.ss which occurs with a jiliolo- 
graph from a pretty woman. 

In the present year Mr. Bates sent nothing of 
any great iinp*:»rtancc to the Exhibitions. bVorn the 
Academy and the Grosvenor he was entirely absent. 
At the New Gallery he was present only in two 
decorative panels and a bust, neither of which showed 
him quite at his best. A most promising group of 
a hunter and a pair of hounds was delayed through 
the death of his chief model, a splendid ‘ great Dane,* 
VOL. XIX. 


another. But in sensibility to the appeal of light 
and line he is peculiarly rich. Unfortunately, the 
vocabulary at tlic command of the English critic is 
unefiual to the discussion of .subtle questions of art, 
and the Eiiglisli public, if \vc may believe those 
who claim to express its thoughts, resents any 
.attcinj)t to increa.se its wealth in tliat respect. 
This makes it difficult even to suggest to tlmse 
who cannot see for themselves what it is that 
gives a j)eculiar value to such a production, for 

example, as the llomcr relief. If I say the 

forms are Sf> combined as to produce a chord at 

once rich and perfeclly harmonious, I shall be 
blamctl for the affected use of musical terms, aiiil 
yi:l the phrase expresses what I iikmii with an 

exactness not to be won from the trite v.Kabular}'. 
Shapes of great variety can be sc» combined by 
the painter or the sculptor as to produce richness 
in unity, just as the musician combines various 
.sounds. Why then should \vc not have a word to 
denote the cunibinatioii ? — and why should we 
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not borrow it from music for what philosophy 
declares to be music in another form ? To be sure, 
I mi^lit talk of style, but that word has been used 
so loosely that it now has but the vajjuest meaning 
for those wh«) are unaccustomed to think with ex- 
actness. The finest style is that which most tho- 
roughly adapts means to ends. A work of art, in the 
*)rdinarj' sense, to be perfect in style must include 
nothing accidental, must include nothing that fails 
to do its part in expressing tlu? artist’s idea, but 
must include enough that doc*s .so bear a part to 
prevent anything like poverty or baldness. Mr. 
Hales’s work is never unfurnished. There is never 
a scrap of wasterd surface. Look, for instance, at 
the Homer, See how the old man fills the space 
in which he sits, how power is suggested by his 
bared right shoulder and the fine sweep of his 
discarded drapery, how his absorption is expressed 
by his drooping head, and how finely the (Greece, 
and, after (ireece, the whole Western world, which 
has listencid to those notes ever since they rang 
through the strings of the Greek lyre, is hinted at 


by the figures of the gods, by the peristyle of the 
Parthenon, by the grandly abundant forms of the 
two women, symbols of a long future, behind whose 
rapt heads a day is dawning which is to have no 
night. And yet, when I have said all this, I have 
only invited error as to what makes this sculpture 
so fine a work. For it is not the symbolism of its 
parts : it is their direct appeal ; it is the significance 
in their shapes, a significance no less intrinsic than 
that of a mu.sical combination. I must not bring 
my short account of Mr. Hates to a close without 
a word in praise of his efficiency as a workman. 
Technicall}', his .strong point, pcrhap.s, is the com- 
pleteness with which he unites correctne.ss and flex- 
ibility in his treatment of the figure. Here and there 
his modelling lacks finish, but it never fails to be 
significant or to betray both knowledge and in- 
tention. Add to this the power his long training 
as a carver had given him over tools of which 
sculptors are not always masters, and it will be 
seen that his eciuipment for the successful ^expression 
of his ideas is complete. 

Walter Armstronc;. 
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BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 


FOURTH CONVKRSATION. 

TlX IIN ICAL N l-XtSSITIES. 

Scientist, (^ur last conversation ended by 
approaching a purely technical part of the subject, 
when our artistic friend blamed the elaborate 
shading in the repr<\senlation of .scientific apparatu.s 
as a waste of time and effort. He tlunight that a 
simpler kind of drawing might an.swer the purpose 
and would even in some resix:cts be clearer. I 
.said that the kind of mechanical representation i)f 
such tilings as photographic cameras which we are 
accustomed to in scientific manuals is the result of 
a tradition, and is not so long and laborious as it 


appears to be, because the traditional methods (»f 
work are a .saving of time and thought. There i.s 
no hesitation about such work. 

Ak’IIST. Neither is there any original ob- 
servation. It is the application of asccrtaincxl 
melliocls requiring much manual .skill and an ap- 
prcntice.ship, but that is all. There is no evidence 
in the.se woodcuts that the objects have been really 
see/i in the arti.stic sense of seeing. As to the 
technical work, it is outside of the judgment of an 
artist becau.se he would never draw in that manner; 
indeed, an artist would not possess the necessary 
kind of skill, which Ls really very great. 

Scientist. What have you to say about the 
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kinds of art employed in the higher departments 
of book-illustration ? 

Artist. I think there is one principle that 
ought never to be lost sight of, yet it is often 
neglected. That is, not to go beyond what is 
wanted. An illustrator should know exactly what 
is required and then keep to it. lie should not 
burden his work. 

SciKNTIST. In what way do you think that 
work is generally 'burdened,' as you call it? 

Artist. In several different ways, but the 
commonest is in uselessly elaborate shading. 

Critic. You might add that shading is often 
not only uselessly elaborate but false in its elabora- 
tion, whilst if le.ss w'crc attempted it might remain 
relatively true. Any attempt in the simpler arts to 
rival the delicate distinction of tones which is attain- 
able in the finest engraving must incur a great risk 
— indeed, almost a certainty — of failure. If, in a 
work attempting full tone, the tonic values arc tu)t 
surely and delicately separated one from another, 
the thing goes out of tune, like bad violin-pla}'ing. 

Artist. Yes, and so 1 have a dread of illustra- 
tions that attempt complete tone unless they am 
by the hand of a master, indeed I ought to say 
two masters, for they reejuire an excellent designer 
and an excellent engraver also. 

POKT. I cannot say that I exactly understand 
what you mean by complete tone. It is a technical 
expression that lies rather beyond me. 

AR'nsT. Our critic must explain that. I know 
very well what I mean by it. You have it in 
refined water-colour, and in the best engravings 
from Turner’s vignettes. A critic is more accus- 
tomed to making definitions than I am. 

Currie. Verhajis I may be able to illustrate 
the subject by a reference to another art — to music. 
Suppose a violinist slides his finger up the string, 
using the bow at the same time, the note gradually 
rises without a break, and although it passes thnaigh 
a number of what we call tones and semi-tones, it 
does not (unit any of the sounds that lie between 
them. That would answer to a complete range of 
lone in painting where there arc no breaks Ijctwcen 
highe.st and lowc.st, that is, between the brightest 
light and the darkest dark. If you attempt to do 
the same thing on the piano you cannot, because 
in that instrument the tones and .semi-tones arc 
fixed and you have nothing between them. Again, 
there may be instruments of a less advanced kind 
in which the intervals arc wider than on the piano, 
a peal of bells, for instance. Well, the instruments 
where there arc intervals represent the simpler 
graphic arts, and the simpler the art the fewer the 
tones arc and the wider the intervals. For example, 
in some kinds of pen-drawing there arc four notes 
only, white, light grey, dark grey, and black. Yet 


even with these limited resources much may be 
done, as the artist can effect a separation between 
objects by means of outlines when he cannot separate 
them by tone. In the arts where tone is what we 
call complete, it can, of itself, effect all the distinctions 
between objects that the human eye requires, and 
line ceases to be necessary. 

S(TKNT1ST. That doctrine is intelligible ; but is 
there not an inevitable falsity in the .simple arts, such 
as that kind of pen-drawing you have mentioned } 
Will not several notes in nature have to be repre- 
sented by one note in the drawing? 

Critic. That objection is well founded, and 
would be very grave indeed if no art could be valu- 
able except that which is strictly imitative. In fact, 
however, the graphic arts arc conventional ; and if the 
mind understands the conx ention, ihc eye forgives the 
falsity. The convention about tone in the incomplete 
state is really nothing but classification. Nature passes 
insensibly, and without a halt, from dark to light. 
The artist first divides this mentally into tones for his 
convenience, usually in this way: Dark, Half ’Dark, 
Middle Tint, Half-Liy^lit^ Light, This is an artist’s 
conventionalism ; and he thinks of nature in this way 
even when he is merely looking at natural seeiuTv 
without drawing at all. Hut if you analyse the 
matter, you will find that many tones are included 
under .such a name as * Middle Tint,’ or ‘ Half-Light,’ 
or ‘ Half-Dark.' We do this kind of grouping con- 
tinually, when we speak nr write?, and are not accused 
of falsity on that account. When an artist docs it in 
drawing he is not guilty of an outrage against truth, 
but merely of a simplification. He translates all pale 
tones into white, using lines to separate oiif thing 
from another ; two grey.s, or possibly three, may 
stand for a vast variety of interinediale tones ; and, 
finally, a great number of dark ones may be repre- 
sented by black. He is then working in conventional 
or incomplete tone, which is well adapted to pen- 
drawing, and also to the simjiler kinds of engraving 
and etching ; in fact, the famous old engravers, who 
are the classics of the art, never worked on any other 
principle. 

.Si iliNTisT. It seems clear, then, that there is 
iK.ithing degrading to art, or implying inferiority in 
the artist, in the use of simplified methods. 

Cki'IIC. Degradation and vulgarity consist, on 
the contrary, in the imperfect and ignorant use of the 
more complete arts, such as painting or (since we are 
talking about book-illustration) full-toned engraving. 
It is always a sign of high culture in art when 
restrictions of mctluxl are intelligently accejited and 
observed ; and even wlien the artist has self-denial 
enough to refrain entirely from attempting that which 
cannot be done really well in the art that he is prac- 
tising, though it might be done iiuitc well enough to 
escape ordinary criticism. 
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ScniNTIST. Can you give a good instance of this 
self-restraint and abstinence ? 

Artist. 1 can give a very good one. In Mr 
Pennell’s brilliant illustrations to Mr. Hamerton’s 
book on the Sa6ne, you will hardly find more than 
two or three instances in which the artist has at- 
tempted a sky. He almost invariably leaves the sky 
blank, which at most can be taken to mean only the 
serene summer sky, and is inadequate even for that, 
as it docs not give the gradation. A critic who did 
not know Mr. Pennell might think that he was in- 
different to the beauties of the clouds, but it is nni so 
at all. Kew artists admire chaidy skies itiorc? than 
Mr. Pt:nnell does, and it is just for this reason that he 
has not patience to represent them in an art which is 
far too simple to give the delicacy of their tones. 

(rkmc. There may possibly be another reason* 
which is this : If Mr. Pennell were to draw cloudy 
skies and shade them even in a summary and con- 
ventional m.imier, he would find himself compelled to 
carry out a more elaborite system of sh.uling in the 
landseapes and buildings, and that would be contrary 
to the most refined practice of pen drawing, considered 
as an abstract and rightly conventional ai t. It comes, 
in short, to this, that in order to do the laiulscapes 
and buildings as well as possible in that limited art 
the clouds arc sacrificed. 

.Scrr.NTlsT. This, then, is a case of sacrifice for 
an artistic reason rather than of indifference to nature. 

Ckitic. V%:s ; and you might even go further, 
and say that it is the sacrifice of one part c»f nature to 
another — of the sky to the earth, and tf> what is upf>n 
the earth. 

Sc lKNTIST. VVIu'it would happen if tlic converse 
sacrifice were made — if the earth were sacrificed to 
the sky ? 

CkitU’. In that case the things on the earth 
would lose their brilliance ; they would be blackened 
in order that the sky might have some feeble ap- 
proach to the relative light and splendour that it has 
in nature 

S*;iK\TlST. Your technical considerations seem 
to be very closely bound up with a voluntary recog- 
nition or omission of n.'itural truths. 

Ciu ric. It is a matter of choice between one 
kind of truth and another, always in view of technical 
difticulties or facilities. The wisest course is alway.s 
to avoid a difficulty that is not in its nature inevitable. 
It is wise, in a certain sense, to be pusillanimous. I 
say, in a certain sense, because there are .some diffi- 
culties that must be faced boldly though others are 
avoided. For example, in violin -playing, the per- 
foniiLT avoids the difficulty of playing several notes 
at the same time, except on v^cry rare occasions. On 
the other hand, the violini.st mu.st grapple with the 
difficulty of making his own notes, which i.s very 
great. The pianist has not to make his notc.s, they 


arc made for him by the constructor and tuner of his 
instrument, but he is compelled to face another formid- 
able difficulty, that of playing ten notes at the same 
time. .So in pen-drawing, the artist avoids as much 
as possible the difficulty of delicate tones, but he has 
to face the formidable difficulties of accent and ex- 
pression. 

SciKNTlST. It might be worth while to examine, 
one after another, the technical considerations that 
have to do with book - illustration, as applied to 
different kinds of literature. Supfiosc we take poetry 
first. Ket us have a pCHit’.s opinion. 

POKT. I suppose you mean to appeal to me. If 
.so, I am for blank paper by way of illustration. If, 
however, something must needs be printed upon it. 
I think that Rogers showed a clear judgment in 
choosing delicately engraved vignettes. 

Artis'I*. I think I see your reason. You would 
not like coarse [)cn-drawings, would you, however 
artistic they might be? You would not care to see 
Milton illustrated by a violent pen-draughtsman like 
Michelangelo, with his big black lines and dashes? 

POKT. I have a sort of feeling that ])oelry re- 
quires a technical delicacy corresponding to its own. 
For instance, in Rogers' poem, ‘Jacqueline,’ the 
second part begins very pn.Ttily with these lines : — 

‘ 'riie tiay was in the golden west ; 

Ami, curtained close by Iciil'^uid flower, 

'fhe doves had e.oueil themselves to rest 
In JacHpielinc’s deserted hower ; 

The cloves -that .still would at her casement ikm Ic, 
And in her walks had ever fliiliered round 
With purple feel and shining m-ck 
rrucj as the echo to ilie sound, 
riiat easement, underneath the trees, 

Half oj)en to the western breeze, 

].ooked down, enchanting (laronnelle, 

Thy wild and mulberry shaded dell, 

Round which the Alps of Piedmont rose. 

The blush of sunset on their snow.s.* 

Rogers was not generally much of a poet, and these 
linc.s thcm.selvcs are only pretty ; but they arc very 
pretty and very delicate in the use of colour and 
light and shade. Now I should say that a rude pen- 
.sketch would be quite out of place in the illustration 
of such a passage, and I may go further and .say that 
no pcn-sketch whatever, even if reducec.! to give it a 
refinement not naturally belonging to it, could po.s- 
.sibly have a dclicjicy correspondif'g to that of the 
verses ; but Turner’s vignette had it. and artist and 
poet .seem to have been working harmoniously for 
once. 

Critic. It is chiefly the refinement of the 
shading, the completeness of the tone, that satisfies 
you ; and you could not have had that in black and 
white with any art less perfect than (loodall's 
exquisite engraving. 
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Artist. You have selected a landscape as a 
case in point. It is a peculiarity of landscape that 
poetical feeling cannot readily be impressed in it 
without full and delicate light and shade ; indeed, to 
express the ivhole of what an artist feels about land- 
scape colour is also necessary. The absolutely 
perfect illustration of a poem in which landscape 
was mentioned would be in water-colour, with the 
inconvenience that there could only be a single copy. 

SciEN'i'lST. How these technical and economical 
questions interfere, in the fine arts, with the free 
choice of means ! 

POKT. I congratulate myself that literature is 
exempt from them. Suppose I were to describe an 
evening sky as crimson or golden, and my pub- 
lishers were to write me a short note saying that the 
description must be cancelled, as it would be pecu- 
liarly expensive to p. mt ! 

Artist. We liavc to renounce colour in land- 
.scape illustratk)!! to books, but people imagine it in 
some measure. If they did not, they would be 
shocked by the faces of people in engravings, which 
arc alWfiys ghastly white or grey. This is some- 
thing ; and it is innch to have full light and .shade, 
which gives us thcr opposing pt^wers of splendour and 
gloom. 

Critic. Observe the diffc^renl cfiects produced 
on the mind by a full-toned drawing in sepia or 
Indian ink, and an outline j^keteb of the same 
subject The very simplest materials produce emo' 
tion if there is solemnity in the effect. Mr. George 
Reid, the Scottish Academician, sent me a repro- 
duction of a .sketch in Indian ink, representing 
nothing but a corner of a calm lake, with a few 
Slones and firs ab.solutcly no hiinian interest what 
over. This drawing moved me deeply, because the 
effect was one of tho.se wc call melancholy ; which, 
of course, only means favourable to melanclujly 
feelings in ourselves. Exactly the same subject, 
drawn in outline, would have left me utterly in- 
different. 

Ariist. a jjainling of the same subject and 
effect woulil probaldy have m(»veil you still more 
with the lingering colour of evening tinging the 
grey rain-clouds. 

Critk'. Perhaps ; but that would have de- 
pended on the i)ower of the artist to make* a poem 
in colour, and this power is very rare. Resides, 
there arc reasons why the poetry of chiaroscuri> 
tells better when there is nothing to rival it in 
the same work. I'or my part, I do not greatly 
regret the absence of colour from book - i I lu.st ra- 
tion. To be acceptable it would have to be perfect, 
and the perfection of colour, for certain scientific 
reasons, is often incompatible with the most powerful 
chiaroscuro. 

Scientist. You mean on account of the incom- 
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patibility of certain colours with very high light in 
painting. 

Critic. Yc.s, that is one reason ; and besides 
that, a work composed for colour arrangement.s may 
be almost destitute of light and shade. 

Scientist. The final conclusion appears to be 
that light and shade is indispensable for the expres- 
sion of poetic sentiment in landscape illustration, but 
that colour, though it might often b:? valuable, is not 
iiuli.spcn.sablc. 

Critic. That is quite my opinion with regard to 
landscape ; but it docs not follow that the light and 
shade must necessarily be complete. If it is well 
suggested to the imagin.ation, a.s in .some etchings, 
that is often enough. However, it is none the worse 
for being complete. The mezzotints after Girtin are 
good examples oriaboriuus fulness in light and shade 
entirely helpful to the expression of senlimcnt. The 
laboured chiaroscuro in Samuel Palmer’s elcdiings is 
also precious from beginning to end, not only 
technically but poetically. 

Artist. Wc have an trxccllcnt opportunity for 
estinirating the value of chiaroscuro in the .sentiment 
of land.scape illustration by compaiing the line 
etchings for Turners Liber Studionnn with the 
same plalc.s after the addition of mcz/.otinl. 

Critic. Yes ; and you may obsin ve that the 
more grave and .solemn the suljjecl i^, the more 
valuable d(x;s the shading hecf)me. If the effect is 
simply cheerful, like that of an ordinary sunny after- 
noon, a sketch in line may give an idea of it, or, at 
least, tune our minds to a corrcspoiuling chCTfuI- 
ness : but a few lines can never cojivev' the impres- 
sion eif solemiiit)'. (oi.stave Hore understood this. 
He had two ways of sketching for the wood- 
( ngravers, in line with the pen and in cliianjscuro 
with the brush. He used the first chiefly for figure 
groups in action, when action was the important 
mat for, and effect of little or no c insecjuence ; but 
whenever he wanted to impress llu; readtT with 
landscape sf)U:nmity, as in the illustration of the 
gloomy entrance to the infernal region.s,* he took 
the brush, and employed a kind of chiaroscuro which, 
if not very refined, left no doubt whatever about his 
intentions. It also powerfully affccti'd the poetical 
feelings of the public ; and vou will trust my 
experience for a duginalic slatcmcnl, I affirm that 
the ]jublic is ten times more poetical than srienlific 
in its instincts. 

Scir.NTIST. Now, what should you siiy about 
the illustration of novels from the tcclinical point of 
view ? 

Aurisr. I should say that expression is the 

* The en;'ravin^ illusir.itin;.; tht' wrll known insnipiiMii over 
the entrance of lu.-II, in the opening 10 the thinl •■.ant*) of 
Dante s ‘ Inferno.’ 
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most important <|iiality here ; and conscciuently that 
the art which j^ives cx|)rossi<jn best and most easily 
is the one that ought to be chosen. 

S( IKNTIST. 'I'hen what kind of art slioiild you 
specially recfunmcnd ? 

AriisT. Any sort of art with easy aiul clear 
linear drawing. 

Critu'. We see that the modern illuslrators of 
novels have been leil by their fuvii sense <if the 
necessities of the cast* to the choice of arts in which 
the line was free. It is in the highest degree 
remarkable that at a time wlieii etching had fallen 
into al!iH»st a)m|ilete disrepute as a fine art, it was 
rcsorte<l to hy the illustrators of novels merely for 
the facility of its line, and the fidelity with which the 
line could be printed after the biting. Draughtsmen 
like Ilablol llrownc and Doyle used a simple kind of 
etching for their nune important compositions; but 
as it could not hr. j)rinted in the text, Doyle had 
recourse to wood-eiigraving for his minor illustra- 
tions. It was, however, facsimile wood engraving, in 
which Ihw* line was absolutely free when the artist 
drew it on the block ; though of course the sub- 
sequent work of the woiK.l-cutter had no freedom, but 
the slavery of it is imiKTceptiblc in the result. The 
expense of printing etchings s(»ems to have led to 
their abandonineiil for the illuslratioii of novels ; 
and now we have only woodcuts or reproducti«»ns of 
artists* pen-sketches. There is nothing t«» be said 
against th<?s<?, for the special purpose we are talking 
about, provided that the artist's lines are faithfully 
reprodiu.eil, 

St IKNTIST. Tlien we may set it ilown as an 
ascertaineil principle that line is mt»re important in 
the illustratitiii of luwcls, and delicate shading of Ic.ss 
importance than in the illustration tjf j)oelical works? 

Curi’K;. 'Fhe rule would htdd good in most 
instances. It very seldom happens, though it may 
hapjien .sometimes, that anything is wanted in novels 
beyond the illustration of figures, which must have 
expression.- I.andscape illuslralions are s<i seldom 
w.inted that they may be considered generally un- 
necessary. Now, a great deal of life and character 
can be given to figure sketches with shading of the 
most suiuinary and abstract kind ; but it would be 
long and tedious work to give character by delicate 
tones without the help of lines, on the principles of 
painting. Ktching, pen-drawing, and facsimile wood- 
engraving, arc till' three arts most admissible in 
works of fiction. 

SciKNTIs r. We.havc already talked about books 
of travel, but not with reference to the technical side 
of their illustrations. (!an vve ascertain anything like 
a law, as we certainly seem to have done in the case 
of novels } 

CUITU;. A book of travels requires both figures 
and land.scape, therefore it might admit illustrations 


of two characters, according to the predominance of 
line or the predominance of shade. But there is a 
commercial consideration, which interferes with the 
use of the best arts for books of travel. They must 
not be so expensive as art books ; and yet to give a 
good idea of llie places passed through, and of the 
people seen, the illustrations must be numerou.s. 
Hence the expensive methods of printing are almost 
inadmissible, and the illustrations must be confined 
to such as can be printed in the text. 

Artis'I*. And it follows from this that common- 
place kinds of wood-engraving arc usually resorted 
to, because wood-engraving can give line in one 
illustration and .shade in another. I’en-.sketches, if 
well reproduced, are extremely good for figures, 
housc.s minor details about encampments, and so on ; 
but they are not .so good for land.scapcs, except the 
immediate foregrounds. 'I'hey ma)' be made, it is 
true, to convey the idea of landscape effect to a very 
intelligent public, but only by a .sort of shorthand. 
They cannot in any way realise it. 

SciKNTisr. Without prelimding to any know- 
ledge of art, I take an interest in the subject ; and .so 
I was comparing, tin; other day, some recent repro- 
duction.s of pen-.sketches, very excellent in their kind, 
with .some wood-engravings that appeared about 
thirty years ago, and were print(‘d with all the skill 
and taste that could be commanded in those days. 
The reproductions of pcn-skctcTies had much more 
life and accent, which seemed to bo clue to the 
influence of etching ; but certainly I mu.st say that 
tlierc was a delicucj' of tone in the woodcuts that no 
pt-n-skctching could over riVal, 

Artist. That I hav\. no doubt about ; but what 
is doubtful is whether tho.se bmes that seemed so 
delicate weie anything like faithful interpretations of 
the tones u.seil by the artist in his original drawing^ 
Our complaint about wood-engravers is that they .so 
often put tones and textures of their own. This may 
be in great part involuntary, fur all kinds of engrav- 
ing are very difticult, but it is vexatious. 

C-RlTlc. I can distinctly remember the time 
when the .supciit)rity of wootl-engraving in quality of 
lone (which has nothing to do with fidelity to the 
tcjiics of the arti.st) produced a .strong conviction in 
the minds of many people, who had to do with 
illu.strated [lublications, that pen-drawing could never 
be acceptable, becau.se the (juality of its tones is not 
so soft anil agreeable to the eye. The same ob- 
jectiiiii was held to be fatal against all other pro- 
ces.scs that admit of printing with type. I'or ex- 
ample, a pen-drawing of a sky may give a noble 
piece of cloud composition and it may also explain 
the forms of clouds ver>' clearly by a sort of rude 
conventionalism ; but as in nature the (quality of a 
sky depends chiefly on delicacy of tones and the 
absence of Hnc.s, it follows that the skies in common 
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woodcuts are more acceptable to the large part of 
the public, which is not very fastidious, than those of 
the finest pen-drawings ever executed. 

Scientist. 1 notice that you make a reserve in 
what you say. You talk of * the large part of the 
public that is not very fastidious.' There is some- 
thing under that phrase which you have left un- 
explained. 

CUITIC. I did not think it necessary to go into 
the matter further, as it has scarcely more than a 
commercial interest. What happens is this. There 
arc certain obvious qualities that are easily recog- 
nisable, even by an uneducated taste, and such a 
taste expects them. It will find them in a woodcut, 
and not in a pen-sketch. It is satisfied by the 
presence of the.se qualities in a mediocre degree, but 
is dissatisfied when they are absent. 'I'he educated 
taste wants them ii' a far higher degree, or else is 
prepared to go without them. To apply this to the 
subject we have been talking about, I should say 
the qualities of the .skies in woodcuts are sufficiently 
satisfactory to an uneducated taste. A fastidious 
taste would be Ifkcly to icajuirc still greater delicacy 
of tone, which it would sock in the finest plate 
engraving. If the fastidious judge could not get 
this, he would say, * Very well ; then let there 
be no pretence to delicacy of lone, and let us 
have an avowedly rough sketch of a sky for its 
forms and composition.' And as, in his mind, he 
would be perfectly able to .separate one quality 
from anothi!!*, he could enjoy the forms and com- 
position without the tone, which the uneducated 
e} C could not. 

Aktist. With regard to the education of the 
eye, I have met with one or two educated men, nv 
what are called .so (I mean University men), who 
were totally unable to read the language of lines in 
drawing. They only tolerated lines which were s«> 
fine as to be practically invisible. The sky of Mr. 

1 laden's large etching of Greenwich i.s always a great 
puzzle to them. The lines in it strike their eyes as a 
confusion of thick wires, and iron rods, and pokers, 
set up somi.-how against the sky. I'hat part cjf the 
sky of his Cahis Pier, after Turner, which is nearer 
to the horizon, they take for cliffs- -the cliffs of 
Albion. 

CiUTic. This i.s interesting. Nothing is more 
interesting in art than the interpretations of igno^ 
ranee. 'I'hey throw a wonderful light on the (lues- 
tions concerning succc.ss and popularity. I have no 
doubt that the popular desire for tone, and the 
popular objection to line, have done much to keep 


up wood-engraving, even of a very inferior quality. 
1 have nothing to .say against wood-cngraviiig that is 
really excellent. It has its own peculiar merits that 
no other art can successfully imitate. 

S«;iENTIST. Now I should like to know what 
you have to say about the technical question in the 
illustration of scientific books. 

Critic. We dealt with lliat question, to .some 
extent, in our last conversation. When the illustra- 
tions are not so numerous as to m.^kc the cost of 
printing very important, and when the .scientific man 
can draw accurately enough in an explanatory way 
for his own purposes, he ought himself to etch his 
illustrations in a very simple and dear manner, with- 
out attempting efleet. Dr, 'I ravis WhittJiker did this 
in his ‘Student's Primer on the Urine,' which 6.>n- 
lains sixteen etched |)lates of inicro.scopic studies, 
chiefly of different crystals. I'he author drew atten- 
tion in his preface to the suitability of the etching- 
needle for the delineation of microscopic ajjpcaranccs. 
By its aid llie student gels the master's graphic: 
explanation cpiitc at first hand, which is an in- 
estimable advantages When etching cannot be done, 
or cannot be afforded, the sciciilific n»an may make 
clear pen-drawings, to be rei)rodu(:ed photographically 
and printed witli the text. 

Ak risT. You assume that he is able to draw } 

Curnc. 1 take it for granted that every man of 
science, including archaeologists, ought to be able to 
draw an object cjuite clt.arK' and distinctly. I should 
not expect him to make charming or clover artistii: 
drawings, and I should not advise him to try, as by 
doing so he would pnjbabl}’ miss those qualities of 
practical importance that he <mght to aim at, and 
might generally attain. 

Akiist. The distinction between .scientific and 
artistic illustralion is plain enough. Science has 
no object but accinatc knowledge, but the ])ur- 
pose of art is to move and charm. Well, then, I 
shoulil say that the best kind of illustration for 
scientific books wt)uld he the clearest, and that 
the best kind for artistic books would be the most 
charming. Mezzotint would be very bad for scieii 
tific illustrations. 

CkitU*. I think this .settles the tpieslion. In 
scientific illustralion any veiling of hard fact for the 
sake of chariii is a mistake ; and in artistic illus- 
tration any assertion of lianl fact at the cost of 
visual beauty and charm is a sin against art. Mezzo 
lint, which i.s useless for scientific purpf>sc.s, is ex- 
cellent in lliose !)ooks whieli belong to the category 
of the iMne Arts. 


I*. G. llAMliKTON. 



THIi EARLIRR ENCxLISH WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS. 

IX. — Edrii^ok and Prout. 


T ill*- c.irly water-colour art wa<, as ha< been 
said ovi*r and over a^ain, based upon line 
and monochrome vvasli; and its tendemey under the 
new method, introduced mainly by Girtin, was 
throned) tintin}:^ to full colour, and the obliteration 
of outline. To j^ct rid of outline altogether, as 
non-existent in nature and an interruption of colour, 
— indeed, to ^n:t rid of lino — outline, and what may 
be called * inline* too — has been one of the aims 
of modern painters. The tertn drawing, as applied 
to painting, has in fact changed its meaning in the 
memory of most of us. Hy drawing used to be 
understood drawing by line, but now it means ren- 
dering the true form of objects by any kind of 
touch, irregular spots and patches, form being ana- 
lyzed, not by the boundaries of contours and lines 
of construction, but by all the innumerable and 
indefinite spaces of all sizes and shapes, differing in 
tone and colour, which go to make uj) the ajipcar- 
ance of a solid body. This is the l inguage of the 
brush as distinguished fnim the language of the 
point. Hut modern practice has gone beyond this, 
and drawing with the point now apes drawing with 
the brush, and we see a piece of drapery which 
would formerly have had its folds and flowings, its 
puffings-out and sinkings-in, expressed by lines of 
varied curve, each of which Uiok exact notice of the 
form to be shown, now drawn with a number of little 
scratches, the direction of which is not at all deter- 
mined by the forms i)f the drapery, is not indeed 
material at all, the object being to secure the right 
tone at the particular place where they arc applied. 

liut at the beginning of the century drawing 
still meant drawing byline, and the ‘ dr.aughtsinan ' 
was essentially ■ a dr.iwor and shader of a precise 
outline. It was before the days of Fortuny, and 
Mr. Abbey, and Mr. Joseph Pcnncli. There wa.s 
always a close and natural afllnity between the 
method of drawing by these ‘ draughtsmen * and 
that emj.)loyed by the engraver wlu» reproduced 
their works. The earliest men, like Alexander 
Cozens, based their style of drawing — fine penwork 
— on the style of the line-engraver on copper ; in 
Sandby and bis school, aquatint, with its firm out- 
line and spaces of flat tint, appears to have been 
the imitator rather than the example. If not in- 
vented fov the purpose? of reproducing the drawing 
in line and wash, aquatint was perfected for that 
purpose ; and this close relation having been estab- 
lished between the two arts, they mutually sup|K»rted 
one another, and no doubt that drawings continued 
to be made in a way which would rctulcr their 


reproduction by acpiatint cas)'. just as the designer 
for wood-engraving would draw* his design in lines 
specially adapted to be cut in relief. Those were 
all simple and mechanical processes compared with 
the elaborate engravings on copper and steel, after- 
w’ard.s produced by such engravers as Goodall, 
Wallis, Willmorc, Ikandard, Finden, Fye, and others, 
w'ho formed that most brilliant and original school 
of engravers of laiiflscape called into existence 
mainly by the genius of Turner. Thc.se w'erc en- 
gravers of paintings — as distinguished from drawings 
— paintings in oils and paintings in w^atcr-colours, 
great artists in the translation of colour into tone, 
masters of eflect, but abvays .speaking in the now 
lialf-forgoltcn language of line. 

It is not of line-engraving, however, that it is 
essential to speak here, but of a very diflerent art — 
that i)t lithograph}', which at the beginning of the 
century began to take the place of aquatint and 
etching as a means for the popular reproduction 
of draw'ing. It was adapted espcciall}’ for drawiugs 
with a more or less blunt point, for drawings in 
pencil and chalk and the reed j)en. as di.slinct from 
drawings wdth a fine pen. It lihd the further ad- 
vantage that the drawing could be done by thi^ 
artist himself upon the stone and his work exactly, 
reproduced without the intermediation of a second 
interpreting artist. The crumbling touch of chalk, 
the broad, loose line of the reed pen, the infinite 
gradation and sharp arrciU of tlie blacklead pencil, 
reappeared on this i)rinted lithograph with little or 
no loss of expression. Its only rival in these 
respects was the soft-ground etching, a process 
more difficult and uncertain, with other disadvan- 
tages in the way of size, expense, &c., w'hich need 
not be examined in this ])lace. Lithography, 
W'hich is said to have been invented in 1796 by 
Alois Senncfcldcr, a German, was introduced into 
England about the beginning of the century, and 
siMUi flourished there as w'clj as in Germany and 
France. It has been used w'ith great effect for the 
reproduction of many kinds of pictorial art, from 
oil-paintings by ancient masters (as in the admir- 
able series from the Dresden Gallery) to the sketches 
and draw ings of the modern, like Bonington, Harding, 
Callcrmolc, Prout, J. F. Lewis, and David Roberts; 
but for the reasons given above it is for sketches in 
chalk and pencil that it is most peculiarly adapted, 
and especially for those in w'hich the touch of the 
artist is an essential element of beauty. It seems, 
indeed, to have been specially invented for such 
artists as Edridge and Bonington and Prout. 
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Of all of these, and of all i)lher artists whose 
works have been reproduced l)y lilhoj^raphy, the 
typical instance of exact affinity between the artist 
and the process is Prout; and of all the elements 
of his art which this process is most valuable in 
reproduciri}^ the most distinctive is his broken tcnich. 
Further, we may also pick out the subject on which 
his touch was most aj)propriately and iiiclurcsquely 
employed, and this was old Gothic architecture — 
worn, mutilated, chipped, and broken, presentin*^ every 
variety of outline, except the unbroken and precise, 
and every variety of surface! except the smooth and 
shadowless. The history of water-colour paintini; is 
very intimately connected with the taste for Gothic 
architecture, es|x*cially in its picturesque aspects, 
rhis taste may be saitl to have been fouiuUrd anil 
fostered by the ‘ draiij^htsman,’ who mainly in tlu' 
intiTcsts of tojHjjiraphy and archaeology went all 
over Fnj^dand drawiniij all the catheilrals and other 
remains of ancient national architecture, and tauj^ht 
the liny^lish public their value as pictorial material. 
'Fhe means of *!X|)rcssion hitherto used for archi- 
tectural drawing was found to he inadequate to 
presiait the iMCturirsqueness of these new objects ol 
pictorial art. Helbre this the ideal architecture of 
the landscape-painter was classical, and such artists, 
principally architects and their assistants, who went 
.tbroad to draw architecture and ruins, dr<!W classical 
architecture and ruins ixclnsivt.ly, 'I’o do this ihir 
sharp, thin, clear, unbroken line tile line rcMiii 
niscent of the drawin^^ pen, interruj^ted but unvaried 
in stre.ss was sufficient for thi:ir purptjse. It was 
llie damaiie done, rather than the beauty resulting 
from the dainae.e, that they wished to show. If 
thr)- i)iit any teelitij^ int** llieir work, it was the 
jiathos of iiiutilarioii tliai they wished to e.\|>re.s.s. 
rather than the decorative loveliness with which 
'l ime embroiders confusion and <.lec.ay. 'rhink litiw 
perfec^t it wav. how marred is the oiii^inal desi;;ii, 
they said, when they said anythiiiL^ At all events, 
whether tiny liad lUred of it or not, th«y tlid not 
find or use the indefinite picturesque broken line, 
whirli was invented (or at least first fully ap|)i(:ciated 
by (lirliii, was broiq;ht to perfection by l)oiiin;4ton 
and lvdiiil‘;e, and carried to mannerism, if not to 
ixcess, by in their di:lineatit)n •»f (iotliic 

aichiteeture in l'ai»'land and the Continent. 

I he lan;..Mia‘^e of the blunt, iriv^Ljular line Iwoken 
not only in leiij^th but width the line which (loes 
not only mark the shape or construction of an objeia 
but expressi:s also sonuthinc; of its character, sub- 
stance, and surface, and the effect of lij^ht and air 
upon it, (lid m^t, of course. bc<pn with our water- 
colourists and the drawing of Gothic architecture, hut 
it may be saici to have then taken a new departure. 

In responsiveness to the hand and in power of 
rapid indication no drawdnjj instrument equals the 
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blacklead pencil. Most of the walcr-colourists at 
the beginninjj of the century were masters in its 
use. No one of thest! was a j^reatiu* master than 
Turner, but he employed it chieffy in rapid mem«v- 
randa and sugjjestivc sketches, seldom for di.iw'in;;s 
or finished sketches. If wc: want to see how much 
could b(! expre.ssed by such simple means we must 
i;o to lh(! drawinj^s of men like l^drid^jc and I^roiit 
and the lithojjraiihs fnjin their works. 

If W'O want to s»*e llie comparative merits of the 
hard ink line and the soft touch of pencil or chalk 
in rendering the picturesque appearance of Gothic 
architecture, we may study the etchings of Gotinan 
and thi* lithojp'ajihs of or after Honinj^ton and Prout, 
all of which are excellent of their kind; but it must 
not be f(.)rj;ottei\ that Cotinan was more concerned 
with the architectural and archaeological interest of 
his buildinj^s than that pictorial altractivoiurss which 
the ‘broken lincG o! Prout was so speciiilly designed 
li» render. Ih'imt was certainly .l mastcu* of it, but he 
cannot be crediti d.as lur sometimes is, w ith invent in;4 
it. Julridye, at least, was befi.)iir him. 

Henry lulridjjc, A.K.A. ( i J(W) iS.»i ), was certainly 
one of the jpeatesl masters of pencil. Talvinj^ it all 
In all, there is perhaps no existing (lrawin'» w'hich 
shinvs the ran^e of its picluies«|nc expressiv eiier^-; in 
architecture and fiqiires more comj.)lctely than his 
drawiiv^ of the fonr dr Li (irrssr //e; 7 i>i;>’, at h.vreiix, 
which is in the Ibitish Mnsciim, and has already been 
eiv^oaved for 'I llJ. Poklioblo. It may In* coinparctl, 
and not to its disadvanlaj^e, w ith l»onin.qt«)n’s draw in;.*, 
of the Kurdr la (Irrsse-I lorUnuwA Kouen, lilhoMraj)hed 
in ]kii(»n J‘ayh)r’s ‘ \'ova«»es PiUnies(|ues dans I’.Am 
cienne France- * .Normandie, and F.dridf.;e*.s 

drawinj; was |>r«»bably inaih* srxer.il years earlier, 
diirine; t)ne of lii.s visit.', to l'i.inc..(‘, in iSj^ or iSiij. 
'Two oilu‘r di.i\\iiij;s in pent.ii b)' l^llri^l••e, etju.iHy 
fine, arc' of I hr i hafrai/ dr hitdlaitinr, at h'alai i-, 
and a larj;e view of Thr h lords at l\tou srra ftt iti 
Windsor ( astir, 'j he latter, whii h we en|^i.i\e. is 
on .i^rey paper IieiLdilened with w iiite, and i- nnlable 
for tile beauty and ele;.;anec ot tin: cojn;K‘ itioti 
and its masterly tivatnnnit «'f a wide c.xp.uise of 
omntr}'. Tlie ‘.OMi.elul i^roii|j ot t lees in the imddh: 
iliNtance point to another ai ejimplislnnent which he 
])«i'Sesseil in advance «»f most of his firllows. Some 
drawinj.;s bv him at South KeiisincMt n are rem.irk 
able for their tiutli in the ilrawiiij^ ot tret's, and show 
lliat he studied iheii characters eaielully and h.nl a 
true fceliinj; for tiu: beaut v of their p.i*)Wth. A- 
e\anii»le.s *ilike of pur<‘ F.ii;;hSh country .md inire 
J'-iv^lish vvatei-c(.»loi I it wouM in>t lx* easy t«» exct I 
twt> laiLU: dia\vinv;s liy haliidL;c in tlu! Prili^li .Museum 
representing (ire.ii Pookh.im ainl .Mdenham Cluirchc v. 
In short, l*’dridj;e was a ma.-itci both of the point and 
the brush ; his touch w as nt.»t only liv ely and piclm - 
e.'ajue, but sensitive, well ac.centeil, and refined ; hi'^ 
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handlini^ (if tlu* brush was frcr, but accurate and 
<;.\'|)rt.r> '.ivc ; and his colour was harmonious atul full 
<»f ‘ (juality.* When it is added that the delineation 
of architecture and laiulscape was only one side, ;ind 
that not the most professional side of his art. it must 
Ik: a< knowled'ded that he was an artist (d ran? and 
varied ^ifls ami worthy of mi»re respect arul reputa- 
tion than he has yet lei i ived. 

The branch of th<r jiiofessirni which lildridj^e 
at’opli'd more cspeually was lh;il of a ininiatuie 
aitist, aial the Ihitish Musirum p'^ssesses (|uitc a 
'^•allery of his little pcjiMrails beautifully finished. 
Most of them are in ptnuril only, but some have the 
llesh-tint:; adde«l in colour, and one of them (probably 
a copy of (iilberl Stuart's portrait c^f Woollett the 
engraver is in very fidl colour. Of special value, 
ill connexion with water-colour painting, are a slight 
but lively sketch of (lirtin and finished portraits of 
'rhomas Heaine, 

Slot hard, ami 
Ivlrids^e himself. 

'riu:re are also an 
e\celK:nt portrait 
(»f Nollekens the 
sculptor and twr) 
of lkirt(doz/j', one 
of which is repro- 
duci-il here. It is 
intc restin;^ to re- 
member in (:<»n- 
nexion with these 
portraits that both 
lle.nne and Kd- 
rid‘.;e lueaii life 
as eiijpavers, that 
Woollett \»as Ilearne's master, and that Kdridw is 
said to have aci|uired his laste for landscape from a 
siutly of lletu ne’s drawiiiL^s. lulrid^e was the pupil 
of \\ illi.un IVther, the me//olinl i*ii;.;iaver, .son of 
* Moonlii'Jit ’ rether, and himself a [lainter of land- 
scapes. I'ldridye also studied for a while in the 
studio i>f Sir Joshua KeyiioUls, as ruruei di<l, and 
he was t>ne of the friends c»f |)r. Monro. I'litr senior 
of rijiMci and (iirlin by about six yoais, he .should 
jierhaps have* had his iiotict- c.irlier in these paiuTs, 
but he bcy;an life as ail enr^r.iver and portraitist, ami 
i .uiiiot be ri-ckoneil amom^ the earlier ‘ drau'dilsmen * 
lie did m»t bc-ioni.; to tin* \\'aler-col(»ur Society, and 
it is not till 1S14 that w»‘ liml him cxhibitiiv.;' laml- 
scapes .It ihe Koyal .Academy, lie then exhibilc-il 
lour lai;.;lish scenes, and with tiu: i*xception of about 
a do/en views on the (.'onlincnt, e.vhibiled iSio, icSjo, 
I.S.M. he does m»l appe.ii' to h.ivi: come a^ain before 
the public except a-s a p* »rtrait-paiiiler. He was 
( !i-cli‘d an A.srMu i.ilc in iSJo and tlic d the }'ear after. 

.‘Samuel Prout ( I •'^5-' was boin l'i}-mouth, 
anil hatl a sunstroke when a^ child, which left him al- 
ways weakly, lie be‘»an life as a ‘drauidit.smaii’ under 


John Britton, but for many years made little progrcs.s. 
Between iSo.^and 1S27 he exhibited occasionally at 
the Royal Academy, his earlier works bcine chiefly 
views and coa.st - scenes in Devon.shire. 'rhuii«;h 
some of these landscapes have been hij^hly ])ra{sed, 
they do not count for nuieh in his art history, which 
practically commenced with his first visit to the 
C/ontinent in l.Si«S — a vi.sit said to have been dictated 
by ill-health rather than for purpo.ses of .study or in 
.search af picluresqiie material. It wa.s iiio.st for- 
tunate for Itiin, for it opened out to him a fiekl of 
piettirial interest which was most congenial to his 
taste, and was liitherto jiractically iiinvorked. Some 
had imlccil biam before him, likt: l^dridj^e, but he 
was the! first to lake possession, and the public 
were thorout;hIy preparetl to accejit and enji^)’ his 
pictorial records of [ilarc.s of which they had for 
many years heard so much and seen .so little. 

It was not till 
after the .surrender 
of Napoleon in 
1815 that the Con- 
tinent was, after a 
loiiff interval, aj^ain 
opcTii to foieij;n 
tourists ; and from 
this time may hr 
tlaled the interest 
shown by artisi.s 
and the public in 
the pict u rescjue 
appearance of old 
towns in 1 'ranee 
and (Icrmany, witli 
their Gothic cathe- 
ilrals, their old hon.scs of W’ood ami stone, their narrow 
.streets and broad market])laces, and the crowds of pic- 
turesque fi^iin^s in .'■Irariije and {;ay costume, which 
addcil so much to their variety ami colour. ‘.Adilcd ' 
alas! fur they are rapidly disappearing;, and w ith them 
also have disappeared so many of the luaises also, that 
in many towns the ecclesia.stical buildings are »dmo.st 
all that is left of that (juaint old worlil feeling; and 
pictimr.squc cliaim in which our fathers deli;;hted. 

If for no other reason we oujjhl to be rate- 
fid to Samuel Prout, wlio spent so much of his 
life in show’ini; us what (aMitinental towns W'cre 
like in his day. It was just this which he did 
more persi.steiilly, if not belter, ihan rither rnaslcr.s. 
'Ihe ‘jreal popularity o( hi.s work in his day and 
since is only to be act'ounted for on this ground, 
for he was not a ^ood colouri.st nor a fine drau;;lus- 
man. llis merits as an artist consisted principally 
in a true sense of pro})ortion, in the breadth and 
simplicity of his treatment, and the dexterity with 
which he manaj^ed, by lines poor and inaccurate 
in themselves, to \^\vc a prettily rug;;cd and pic- 
ture.-^rpie style to his compo.‘'itions. Phis style was 
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especially effective in dealiiij; with old weather- 
worn Gothic buildings in the towns of I'rance 
and Germany, full of chinks and chipped ed^fcs, 
and every variety of piclurcsipie shapelessness. 
Hut it failed him in interiors, even of Gothic 
biiildin|;;s, where the sculi)turc was unbroken and 
tlie traceries complete ; failed him most of all in 
Ilaly, where tlie faces of buildii4;s were (»f -Mno<jth 
marble, ami the ornament too subtle for his hand ; 
failed him even 
in the ruins of 
Roman architec- 
ture, which re- 
rpiired a toncli 
and a feeling; of 
another kind. 

Hut his work 
was sincere, ear- 
nest, and itKidost, 
as Mr. Riiskin 
Stiys in those 
rliarminj.^ notes 
of his on ‘‘Prout 
and 1 1 ;i n t,’ — 
notes written, 
perhaps, with 
someth in;; r>f af- 
fectionate special 
plead iiiuj, elo 
(juent in praise 
ami j^entle in 
rebuke, but on 
tlie whole tine I y 
( litical anil just, 
a nd valuable, 
moreover and 
specially, as expressin^i;- not only the o|)inion, but the 
feelin?; of one who knew and loved lh<' artist, and 
watched his v'ork from year to )'ear. Who but Mr. 
Ruskin could describe with such ilclicalc Iniimmr 
the position of Prout ainoiij;; Ids fellows m<.>ri: than 
fifty years a^o ? - 

‘ I I an I ml but icrollect with feelings of ronsideralile 
retursluner.t, in these days of the deep, the and 

thr in\ “let ions, what a siiiij»le » oinpaiiy of coniiobseiirs we 
were, who (.r(»wiled into hreppy nieetin'^s, on tlie rii:.l 
Momlays in Ma>s of lonj' ai;o, in the hiii^ht lari;e room 
of the old U'aler-folour Society, and iliMaisscd, with 
holiday i^aietv, the uniiniposing nurils i»f tlie favourites, 
from whose penc ils we knew precisely what to e.vpiit t, 
and by whom wt; were lutver c.itlier clisappoinlecl or sur- 


]mscd. (^)pley Viclding used to paint fishing boats for 
us in a fresh breeze, Off Dovet\ Off Off thf 

Xeed/fs — olT everywhere c»i\ the smith coast where any 
hotly had been last autumii ; but we w'crc always kc|)t 
pleasantly in .sight of land, and never saw so iniu h as a gun 
fired in clistress. Mr. Robson would oi;c.isi(inaIlv i»aint a 
IJaril, on a heathery c rag in Wales ; or it might lie a l.ail> 
of the Lake on a similar jacce of .Scottish torcgivmiul - 
Henwnue in the distance. A little fighting in the lime oj 
(’h.irles the hirst was pcniiitled to Mr. Caltennole, and Mr. 

Crisiall wmild .some 
times invite virluors 
sympathy to alleiul 
the meeting of two 
lovers at a wi-Jiiug 
gale or a holy weli. 
lint the furthest 
llights even of lhc‘.'-c 
poetical memhers of 
the Society were sel- 
dom heyoiid the 
c on li nes of the P*r i 
tish Isl.'tnds : the 
vague dominions oi 
the air, and vasty 
ones of the deeji, 
wvre held to he pr.ic 
tically nnvoyaia’ahle 
hy oiir un Ikedal 
(tinions, and Ciii the 
.s;ifi: level of our i a- 
tive soil, the sturdy 
statistic.^ of .Mr, l)e 
Willi, ami hlimi p.is 
t<.»r.ils i*f Mr. ('on, 
restrained w ii liin 
limits of probaliiliiy 
and sobriety, ;i!ik*..- 
the fancy of the idle 
and the aml>ition ol 
the vain. 

‘It iKaaine, however, by common ami tacit r:onv,i.ni, 
.Mr. I’roiil's privilege, ami it remained his privilege e\- 
< Insively, to introdm fon it:*! elements of romance and 
ain.'i/ement into thi.-; -perhajis slightly finny ainiospheie 
of I’jigii.Ji comiium si-nse. In ronlrast wilii our Mstilancl 
kicks ami barges, his (>// tht' GriinJ r*.,v/#?/, ]’t}Uf\ was 

an .\ral>ian cm hanlnu-nl ; .unon;', the wildK i legia* 
country chunhyards ;il I.lang«illen or Stoke I’oiis. his 
SffuU'hml MonuiHfUts at Wremt were Shakespearian 
tr.igedy, and to iis who had just i.ome nilo tin* m cn.,; 
of l-in.shury or Mim ing Lane, his .SV/o/ /// //v.V/ 

-.'.as .1 (rei'inan fairy t.ile.’ 

Here for tin: present we miisl Icavtr Proai and 
his fellow - wnikci's, siune of wlmiii will l.irni tli. 
subjicl of the next article. 

l. «»SMc» Mo.NKli* u' - I 
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AR'r CIIROXICI.I*. 


Wi li.oi* to rivord, with iiiiicl) icgrts, the death, cm the last 
day of July, of Mr. F rank Hull, R.A., the moji *;ii» rcsstnl in 
every sense of our younger poitrail-paiiilers in the robust style. 
He was hoin in enieied the Koy.d .V.ideiny srhouU at 

fifteen, and obuined the (iold and Sdver Medals and the 


'l’ravi.llin.*. Si lu'I'O I’iji. lii- l.i-t e liiiidid, in i jiciir.i:! 

and a iyurc -i.ilijcM t. I i^r ; nine j' -ii-i vc • ii.i ily 
doiiir-li«‘ sii'1,1'^^ ri.)nr(-i\id lu .i p.ulji M:. a’-il ••-.i ' 

with .1 gloMiny p.ileite ; V'Ul tli«»iijji M.- ;i!):luy ^ o . 

.•UkI he was elected A.K.A. iu i.'*:';?, he ’“•■k e.o -U !>«> -i .n 
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tlwr |iuV»l»r unlil lu? j^avc hiinsrlf 10 portraiture. In this line his 
t'lnphatii; rharacti.M’isiition and broad, vivid manner won eminent 
favour and a ^oUlen harvest, and the. attempt to do more w*urk 
than ( oiild he? always done at his bc?st was tort'rd upon him as 
much, perhaps, by the ea^eiiie?*'. of liis .//•v/AVr as by the 
iiMiijitation to make a very lar;;f* inconie. Ne\er a slron^j man, 
this hot hast*? doiibtle-;s hastened the pro^jress of the fatal heart 
dis«?asc which ha.s arrested him in full career. Mr. flnlfs 
portraits of distin>'ui.sh(‘d or interest in)* men wr*re loo nutiieroiis 
to catalogue here; ainon>; the finest for the vi;;oirius intelligence 
with which Ik* fpaspeil hi.s sulijet.!, and the responsive, manly 
iiiastriy of his h:iiidliri>;[, are the portraits of Mr. Cousins, the 
engraver; of Lord Overstruie, Mr. Sir II. Kawlinson, 

Lord Itutreriii, and the Duke i.if Cleveland. The artisiS rule 
for nio-.i of lii.s sillers hein^ silence and inaction, w'as not con- 
diK .ve t«» the ideal aspect, or the subtler cxpies.sions of a face. 

I leiicc he suc< reded Ih'sI with subjec.is of inarkc<l feature, liaviii^j 
habitual expression of a stron<;ly distinctive kind. Kor the 
portraiture of women he lacked tenfloincss and style ; more' 
over hi:-, pahdte was more safe than attractive, and colour was 
not an instinctive necessity to liis ail. 

Tin. distinguished connoisseur and si liolar, M. le Vicomte 
tie 'r.iii/i;i, keeper of the tirawiiip.s, paintings, and clialco- 
‘^laphital ( ollections of tin? Louvre Museum, died last inontli. 

Tni*; Piesideiicy of the Royal Water-colour Society has been 
lesijjnrd by Sir Jtihn (iilherl. In the ordinary course siic- 
tessioii would fall upon the Vice- Ln?.sident, Mr. Alfred Hunt, 
who was clec tetl early in the i.uirenl year. 

rni*. two hi.-»t volumes, to be followed shortly by a tliird, of 
.Mr. J. W. lliatlley's capital, if somewhat discursive, ‘ Dictionary 
of Miniaturists, Illuminators, (.'ali^raphers, and I'opyists,’ have 
been bmu^ht out by Mr. t^uaritch, and shnuhl find welcome in 
the complete hbiar) of every writer <»n ait maiteis. 

A M'.W (.‘lub, iMitilicd the I'arthenon, has boon started, t»n 
the lines ul tlie Athe*naeiiin, with a diireietice. it i.s iiieatiL for 
the as.sot.ialion til men ol lilerary, scienliric, and artistic attain- 
nient.s, and st holars, and inemhers must he qualitied for ad- 
mission l.)y a depree, honorary distinction, ot fellowship in a 
university or incorporated soi iciy of ac. epted standing. 

I ill. lirst part of till* Report, drawn up by the Coiiiinission 
itf appointial e.xpeii?'*, on the a< lion of light upon w,itcr-coloiir 
jiignieiils, is publislieil. The e.xperiencr of p.iiiileis is cnnliutied, 
and the diii.ilMlity of waici -colour drawings, w'heii ent loseil in 
a ( Dinfiletely air-tight frame, is established. 'I'hc second portion 
of the Report w ill be entinriy and trrhmcally cheinic.d. 

Wi. ici five from Messis. Allen .1 somewhat bulky volume 
of Ti.ixels in the Holy l.aiul, by Sir Riehard l eiiiple, iiiKh.r the 
titli*, * I '.destine Illii.stiatcil. '1 he purpose of the w liter has 
been limited, he tells n-i, to ‘ the rcpieseniatiou of many iiu- 
poiumt M'-cnes as lliey appe.ir at this time, and to the e.xpositioii 
oi the sa* red topography and hisloiy rel.iling to them.’ He 
?.oeiie. naivi'ly ple.aseil with tfie chromo repriKluctions of the 
‘ihiiiy two studies made by me in oil-colours ' that adoin the 
\oIuiiic, and )iive it novelty among published records of the 
land ol Lalestine. This is nor the jilacc to diiicise Sir R. 
'Icmides lettei-press, which deals with questions of ideiitifua- 
tion ot sites ami events in sjricd wait in a painstaking manner, 
but M singul.irlv barren of inierrsl from the narrative or de- 
siiiplive aspect. .\m»»ng the colouied illiistraiions. tho.se of 
sim*»et or afterglow eftects nveryc.* / mv//cw, the /^Cff#/.Vv/, Mi::pi'h^ 
(fW/:////, iittil Shi’t/it'/H., the city of .V.//iv/ with the snowy peaks 
of llermon, and the views of ; 1 A>///// Tabor ami of Xazaroth^ 
.ir<* the best, and will dviubile.-is serve to convey sonic notion of 


the coloration of the srenery to those who can never verify it 
w'ilh their own eyes ; and we may presume the general forms to 
be correct. It is impos.sible to criticise the art of landscape 
illustrations of this character, as any individuality the sketches 
may have [lossesscd is merged in the chromo piocess. \Vc 
should not imagine, however, that in this particular case much 
merit has been lost in reproduction. 

TfiK Rerlin riiotographic Company is successful in photo- 
engravings after two picture.s by Kdward Roynter, R.A. The 
large plate from the DiatiuineiU even adds a c:harm of softened 
te.xture to that finely studied cuinposition, wjiile reproducing, 
with wonderful acrc.uracy of relative tones, the colour values of 
the piirture. The process, as employed by the iierlin linn, is 
veiy dry and powdery in surface quality, and lacks the close? 
repetition of touch wliii li is distinctive of the (hiupilgravures. 
'I his :s, however, ni>t a subject of much regret in the present 
instance, a.s Mi. I'oyiiler’s brush work is not the most ailistic: or 
interesting point about his paiiilings. 

Mr. R. S. C.*i.()IJ.st(>n's mezzotint, after the portrait of the late 
Rrincipal Sliairp by the? late? Rohi'rt IJordman. is faithful to the 
merits and demerits of the original picture, so unfortunate in 
com|iusilion and tlat in manner. Not even the v€?lv’et tones of 
a mezzotint plate can bring charm into the surfacr.s. The 
shrewd scholastic head, however, comes out distinctly and well. 

Thk Autotype Lompany have published a version of the 
rather mclodiamaiic design by Mr. Sliielils, ('/in.st ami St. 
J*etfp\ 'I'hc artist has employed the rathci cheap device of 
elongation of the? chief ligiin: to it* crease the supernatural 
dignity witli wliirh the Christ low'ers over and supports the 
clinging form of Reter, and the whole is forced up with strong 
light and dark. The? inot ess employed in finishing thi ; eireclivii 
leprtHluctiun unfortunately gives a disagreeable oily surface, 
wliicli presumably did not disturb the original drawing. 

Wi*. have to thank Mr.\rharles !•'. Allbon for his eirhing, 
Chepstou- Ciisth^ a ]>latf: on .some si.ale, somewhat fonnal and 
ilai in tin? composition of the liimKcape, uneventful and mild 
in ^‘tyle, but not without considerable merit of a jiaiiisiaking 
Older. 

# 

Ar the .South Kensington Mii.sc?uin are now aiTaiig#?d the? 
iiiti*ie.>liiig collcrrlioii of draw iiig.**, .iiid studies in waier-colour 
and oil, by jolin tamstable, R..'\., given by Miss ( .'onslablc*. 
Kspccially delightful are some sketches in the wild Welsh hilK, 
and studies of trees and w'ayside bits in tin? p«iinter’s lavouiiie 
.Siillolk. Till? earlier dated sketches have a delicacy of tone 
that i^ unexpected. The gradual adaiitation f»l the glitter and 
dapple, whicdi berainc* .1 delibetatoiy adopted inethod and man- 
nerism with Constable, can be traced in progrc.ss thiough these 
studies. 

rm-: late. .Mr. I'.dmnnil Uackhi>use, of the Society of Friends, 
prepared a series of ilesigici for ihi? illustration of his * F.arly 
Church History ' and * Witnesses fi>r Christ.’ All the drawings 
were not umhI, and Mr. Hell Scott, whn a'lsistt'd Mr. llackhctu.se 
ill ])Utting them li^gellier, having eti'hcd the plates, they are 
now' published, together with siitVicieiil lettor-picss narrative to 
c.xplain the siihjf?cis. Some of the drawings are from the wcajil- 
culs in Foxe’s * Hook of Martyrs. The book is as much of an 
anai hionisin in illustrated liteiatiire a-», in the present day, is 
the lospect.ible Smriety, the witnesses of whose early members 
for their faith an* here recorded. It nuisl be welcomed a.s 
a curiosity. 'riu* de.signs are not without dramatic feeling 
(pi.iintly set forth, and Mr. Hell .Scott’s dry, fidgety stylo 
secMiis suitably to interpret them, i'he publishers are Me.ssrs. 
Hamilton, .Adams, Co. 




A WELCOME FOOTSTEP. 

FROM A DRAWING IIY MARCUS STONE, R.A. 


M r. MARCUS STONE holds a place apart 
in <nir Enjjlish School. Looked at with 
the simple eye which secs nothing in a ])icture but 
its subject, lii-s productions may, no doubt, seem 
usual enough. They may appear to stand in line 
with the work of many others iu whom the gentler 
displays of passion seem the* best themes for art. 
f [e paints the acceptings and rejeclings, the t|uarrels 
and other delights, t»f such lovers as \\r. meet with 
in the well-conducted English novel, .Now ami then 
he ventures upon the tragedy — and real tragedy, it 
must be ctmfessed, it scmietimes is - implied in the 
burning of old letters. — letters which may form tlie 
last link with some dismissed, but not forgotten, 
suitor. In all this he <inly does what the inajtuity 
of the haiglish public still thinks the first duty <jf 
an ICnglish jjaintcM*. Jhit he does it with a ilifferenet!. 
Look into any piclurt: by Mr. Stone, and you will 
see th«it it by no means ends with tl\e rigiiies. 
'lake, for example, the small canvas which hung 
last summer at lluilingttni House*, and has now 
inigraicil to the Diploma tialUry upstairs. Note 
tliat as much eare is lavished upon the backgrouml, 
up<»n the: trailing bouglis of an tw'erhamjing syca- 
more?, and the various forms and tones i»f other 
trees, as upon the figures of the lw(» w'onien. or 
upon that ‘still-life* ovi:r wliicli cust(Jin would have 
supplied a fuller sancli<»n for S(jlicitudc. It is tlie 
same with t;very picture he paints. In what we 
may call their w/.vc c// .vov/c, passages <.»f e,\«|iiisite 
ilelieacy, in which a hand at once light and patient 
lias been brought to the execution of some happily 
elaborate ilesign, are never w holly .vanting. I ha\e 
instanced the diploma picture, (jiuftf Frui/t/s, but 


perhaps a better example would have been the // 
j < 7 / a ton jours un autre in the C'hantrey C!c>llcc.tioii at 
South Kensington. 'J'here the work in a flight of 
**ld .steps, staitu'd with lichen and damp anil gaping 
at the joints, and in a mass of feathery foliage 
which lises behind the figures on the seat, betrays 
a patient tendcrne.ss that is rare enough. A soil 
of parallel in these respects to Mr. .Stone is to be 
ftiiind ill the work of the Diilchnian, I'rederick <le 
Moucheron. and of his .son Isaac. Like him llu y 
were fond nf garrleiis in which the hand of man 
had left its mark //// /eu pifrtout. Like him they 
took pleasure in the i>lay of contour to be won l>v 
the happy' alternation of .slender trees with bushy 
ones; of rolnist, leaf encumbered boiiglis, with the 
lirooping fingers of the .sycamore or tulip tree ; and 
in the long aniuaintanci* with man suggesletl by' 
.some frajpnent of time-stained architecture. 'I heiv 
is a good Moucheron among the Teel pictunrs 
in till* National (iallery ; twi» more ;ire in the 
Jones (lollccfioii at South Kensington. A c<mii 
]> arison belwcvii anv oiu* of the tliree and tlii.* 
t liaiitrey M.ircus Stone will illusliate what I }ia\e 
.said. 

In the t.lrawing r(.*pro» luted, the preiiccupalioii 
here jjoinled out makes itself felt in siicli d«*tails 
as the hair (whoso ‘ sweia disorder* hints that tlu* 
owner of the footstep comi?’! betimes) and the 
elabor.ito arrangement of the fingers. l**or the re^t, 
it is simple enough, and reminds us that Mr. .Stone 
was the author of those illustrations to ‘Our Mutual 
hriend,* and to 'rrollope’s ‘He knew he was Right.’ 
in which simjilieity of mctliod w.as carried about as 
far as it wall go. 

\V.\n F.R Akmstrom 
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1550 — 1650. 


III. — 77iomas Holt and the Stones. 


N OWTIh'.RE in England did the (iolhic tradi- 
tion linger more per.si.steiilly than at Oxford. 
l’erhaj)s the influence of I-aiui had something to 
do with it ; though it is remarkable that the addi 
tions wliich Laud made to his own college show a 
free Renaissance design, and the only' trace of the 
earlier style ajjpears in tlie groining of the arclnvay-.s 
between the two cjuadranglcs. There are similar 
instances of fan-vaulting at the Schools ( i6c)0-K>j6;, 
and the beautiful .staircase at Christchurch, with its 
groined ro<jf and central pier, is as late as 1O40. 
VOL. .\IX. 


I’he Sch(H)ls are, |K*rhaps, the m(»st remat kable ex- 
ample of the transiti(Mi period in Oxford, <jr. indeed, 
in England. 'I'he ‘eminent and stately ’ lower, as 
Anthony' a-\Vf»o(l c.ills it, on the ira.-a side of llu.: 
ipiadranglc, has a fine composition of the five idi*i‘^ 
but the pinnacles to the eiiliiv building are crock*, led, 
and the parapet of tliis tower consi:as f)t qiialrcloil 
tracer)’ in comliinatioii with the open str.ip-w*nk 
which was Ihiit* wv*.:*.! fu»m the .\i’lh*_'i knul-. llie 
design of this building lia.s always been attributed 
to 'rhomas Holt, of York, wh«» must have come t*) 

X n 
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Oxford about 1600 vvlicn Sir 'riiomas Bodley be^an 
llu‘ Schc)ols, and seems to have passed the remainder 
of his life here. 1 Ic: is said to have died «ai September 
9lh. 162.4, b) have been buried in Holywell 
C’luirdiyaril. As the Schools were not finished till 
l6y), Holt may luive been en|.;a^ed on the super- 
intendence of these and other works in Oxford from 



1600 to 1624, but very little is known of his life, and 
this is only a conjecture. 

Holt is said to have brought masons with him 
fri»m John Acrovde and J. and Michael 

Itenlley, wlnise names appear in the Oxford 
Rei;isters of Deaths in 16.51. 1615, 1618, 

respectively. About the Bentlc\'s and Acroyde 
atul their works there is no doubt, liiit ihc^re arc 
some dilhculties in the tradition of Holt. It is 
at least remarkable that in the whole of BodIey*s 
correspondence with Dr. James, his first Librarian, 
— a corrc.spondencc relating entirely to the bu.sincss 


of the library, and written while the building's were 
in progress — there is no mention of Holt at all ; 
yet Holt survived Bodley by twelve years. Bcxllcy 
directed the details of the library fittings himself, 
and even provided the wainscot oak, but it is 
evident, on his own showing, that he could have 
had nothing to do with the general design of the 
buildings. 

For instance, in letter 77, he writc.s : — 

‘In the fashion of the antickes and pendants, I refer 
myself wholly to the workmen, together w^ith ycnirself, 
Mr. (ient, Mr. Itrent, and Mr. I*riiu:i|)al (Hawley), having 
herewith returned yf»ur patterns again, whic h I c.:an like 
of well enough if they be to your liking.* 

A man who had such uncertain notions on his 
antickes and his pendants could certainly not have 
designed the great lower. On the other hand, the 
Bentleys and Acroyde were f*viilently only the con- 
tractors, and it a|>pnars that Sir Thomas made all his 
(»wn contracts himself, instead of leaving this to his 
architect. He writes to James : — 

•Wiihin this fortnight 1 trust I shall have ended with 
my earpenliTs, joyners, carvers, glasiers, and all that idle 
rabble,’ &c. 

And, again, — 

‘ If Hal. (\;)llcge lead be very good, and a reasonable 
peniworth to lie had, 1 pray you s|)t^ak(‘ lo jo. Ac royde 
to bargain lor it.* 

Nc» reference is made to any system of archi- 
tect’s certificates, and It appears that liodley kept all 
the business pari of the contract in his own hands. 
When, for instance, the work got behindhand, Bodley 
would have none of the conlraclc.w*s ‘lewd excuses,’ 
and writes in letter 1 38 : — 

‘1 pray (lod Jo. Bentley kcjep tonrh in amending the 
Building, whereof I stand the more in clouht, for that I 
am informed he maketh that whic.h was nought a great 
deal worse, with his very unsightly daubing, which 1 trust 
Mr. Brent or Mr. (kuit will cause him lo forbear, or 
cl’^e I will forbear to him his wages.’ 

The inference suggested by these letters is, that 
if Holt was the architect of the .schools, he only 
.supplied the designs which were executed by 
Acroyde and the Bentleys, and that he 'was not 
concerned with the .superintendence of the works, 
at lea.st in Bodley’s life. At the same time, 
liodley’s own di.sclaimers of any technical know- 
ledge, and the references to Acroyde and the 
Bentleys as workmen only, make it almost certain 
that some architect was employed, and the latter 
may well have been Holt, as tradition asserts. 
Holt is also said to have been the architect of 
new buildings at Merton, Oriel, Jesu.s, Exeter, and 
^Vadha^n. There is a close resemblance between 
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the facade opposite the entrance to the quadrangle 
of the latter college and the great tower of the 
schools. In both there is the same idea of the orders 
above orders, and a certain stumpincss of proiM>rlion 
which shows the same hand. Whether this was 
Holt’s or not, there is little evidence to determine, 
except that the .screen at the wv.st end of Wadhani 
Chapel resembles the sevcntccnth-ccntury womlwork 
of the North of England, rather than southern work, 
and Holt we know was a Yorkshireman. The 
charming oak gallery and screens of the library at 
the Bodleian are evidently later. Bodley left a pro- 
vision for fittings, but these were probably not exe- 
cuted before the middle of the seventeenth century, 
perhaps about 1659, when Selden’s library was 
finally sent to Oxford. Anthony Wood stales 
that the figures of James I., I'anie, and the 
University, were originally double-gilt, but that 
when King James came over from Woodstock t»> 
inspect the schools, he declared that the glare; 
dazzled his eyes, and ordered the sculpture to be 
l^ainlcd white. The Boilleian was not completed 
till 1636 ; the first stone of the final works was laul 
in 1O34 with great ceremony, when over a hundred 
members of the University were present. Anthony 
Wood relates that after ‘the singing men from 
(..'hrisichurch * aiul the University musicians ‘had 
sounded a le.sson on their wind music,* anil the 
senior proctor had made his speech, the vice- 
chancellor was proceeding to lay thi; first stone, 
when the l^oarding gave way, and the dignitaries 
assembled ‘fell down all together, one upon another 
on to the foundation, and the under butler of I'^xeter 
had his shoulder broken.* 

If Holt was the architect of the Schools ho 
was an able designer. 'file fault of the great 
tower is its exuberance of ornament ; the eye gets 
surfeited with the detail of the lower stages, and 
the elaborate w'ork of the upi)er part misses fire 
in consequence. Still it is a picture.squc building, 
with a strong individuality, if wanting in the 
refinement and restraint of more mature design. 
Holt’s epitaph in Holywell Churchyard is given in 
Sir John Pc.shairs edition of VVVjod’s ‘Antiquities 
of Oxford.* It has since disappeared, and Wooil’s 
MSS. must have been imperfect, for the last line is 
unintelligible. The epitaph, written ixrrhaps by 
.some Oxford scholar with an enthusiasm for art, 
speaks of the lordly palaces which Holt designed, 
and makes a .suggestive reference to the thorough* 
ness of his art (‘ Kecte e.rco/elfifs sanper ad ammsitn 
omnia *) and a certain traditional skill. There 
is a curious appropriateness in these words, ^ arte 
avital iAs applied to the work of a man like 
Holt, who carried so much of (iolhic feeling into 
his Rcnai.s.sancc architecture, and evidently clung to 
the traditions, not only of his country, but even of 


his own home in Yorkshire. The epitaph is as 
follow's ; — 

*Thos. Hoi.t. Khor. Scholaruiii Piihlic. An Iiitri ti. 

‘ 01 ) 1 . .Sept. 9. 1624. 

‘ Miiwre felix umbra fi.*liceK domos, 

Pt inira tandem cernis acterni fahri 
J..iqueala tecta, ubi non recisas .MViia 
Magno paratas suspicis siimptii tralu-s, 

Khorc lacunar ncc superbit Imliro. 

Hie vidcnuis omnia. 

Olim .irte avita legiis ]\ilaliis 

Wstrae haer (heate pulvis) aplarunt mnmi.s. 

Seel tecta lantae gloriae quae jam colis, 

('urn slrucre lua dilfideret inorlalitas 
Rede itxcolebas semper ad aimissim omnia, 
Krasque colere ill posse fortunae lata’ (sic). 



Thorpe, Abel, and Holt, have sharetl thi; common 
fate of architects. Of their personal liistory w e know 
little or nothing. The absence of any record of 
designers of such considerable buildings is remark- 
able ; their contemporaries seem to liave been loo 
much absorbed in the muiiificenci' of the patron to 
have given any attention to the man without whose 
inteliigence the buildings woukl never have existed 
as they .stand. It fortunately happens that tin: 
Slones — the last of these forgotten artists with whom 
I propose to dial- left some M.S. account In loks of 
their w'orks, which are now in the Soane Museum. 
Nicholas .Stone the elder, .sculptor, tomb inakei, and 
mason, i.s an interesting figure in the history of 
liinglish art. He stands halfway between the archi- 
tect of the middle ages, w ho designed buildings and 
alniu.st ceitainly wrought on lliem with his own 
hands, and the modern building contraitor who 
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simply carries out anotlicr man's designs. His 
account-books contain entries of both kinds. For 
instance, in 1631 he agreed with the Karl of Danby 
to design him a house at Ct)rnbnry in Oxfordshire, 
and the* gat(!\vays of the * Physick (lardens * (the 
Hotanical (lardens^ in Oxford, for icoo/., for which 
sum St'»iie was to make all the models necessary, 
to ilirrcl I he workmen, and t<i visit the works 
thirty ihret; times in two years : this, no doubt, 
also incliidird tiu! scul|)ture tri be done l)y Stone 
liimself. On the f)ther hand, lie did work from 
the ileagns and directions of Inigo J(iius and of 
Im.i.u: and S(*lomon de Cans. 



Old Slone, the father, was born at Woodlniry, 
near Kxeter, in 1586. He was apprenticed to a 
certain Isaac James, a mason, for three yi'ars, as 
appears from the entr)' of the tomb of Lord 
Northampton put up at Dover ('astle in 1615, in 
which work he maile Mr. Isaac J.imcs his partner 
* in r.ourtisay, because he was my master three years, 
that was two years of my 'prentis, and one as work- 
man.* Ill the previous year he had made a tomb 
for Lord Ormond at Kilkenny for 2 50/. ; and the 
monument of Sir Thomas Hodley in Merton (diapel, 
CLxford, for wliich he received 200/., was, perhaps, 
one of his earliest works, as Ikxlley died in i6j 2, 
'riu* entries for the next few }ears show' that he 
was busily emph>yed. In November, 1O15, he and 
‘ Mr. Jansen in .Southwark’ set up the tomb of .Sir 
Christopher Sutton at Old Charterhouse, ‘ for the 


which we gat 400/. well payed,’ a common formula in 
Stone’s account-book when he thought himself pro- 
perly treated. Stone probably executed the figures, 
and Bernard Jansen the architectural ornament ; and 
he soon afterwards received 606/. for a monument to 
Sir Ifcc^rgc! Selby and his wife at Newcastle. 

In May, 1616, he went to .Scotland to execute 
various works for the King's Chapel in Kdinburgh, 
and the same year ho agreed with the Countess of 
Betiford for * ane fairc and stately tombe of Touch 
fst«ine)* and wight marble’ to her father, mother, 
brother, and sister, for the sum of 1020/. In i6iy 
St<»ne was app(»inte(l master mason of the New 
Banqui ting Hall at Whitehall, at four shillings and 
ten])enee a day ; ami about this period lie married 
the daughter of Mr. Thomas de Kcyser,t master 
inascm (^f tlie city of Amsterdam, and part owner t)f 
tilt: Portlaiul quarries, who gave him, as part of his 
daughtc r s tlowiy, all the Portland stone fra* the front 
of the court of the new buildings at Whitehall. It 
appears fnun this that Stone must have contrai tt.d 
to carry out the wDik. His relations with the de 
Keyser familv were alw ays frii.-nclly ; the folio account 
book contains entries of his variou.s presents lo ll:e 
de Keysers, such as stockings, gloves, bodices, barrels 
of pippins, and Monmrmth carpr ts; and he seems ir) 
have been a kindly suit of man, who disliked rpianvl- 
ling, anti triok people as he found them. A cmt.iin 
(iabriel Stances, his cou.sin at O.xfonl, gave him some 
Iroubli! as to payment fm* masons w'ork, but Sttjiu: 
ajipears to have satisfied his claims. 

After 1619, 'the account-book contains entries of 
dials, fountain;:, anti statuary, executed for different 
peojile ; figures of .Sir Nit holas Bacon and his wife 
in 1620 fin* Bernanl Jansen’s tomb, statues for the 
Rtryal I'.xchango in 162^, in 162b a monument to 
Orlandt) Gibbon, the King's organist, at Canterbury ; 
and one to Sir Norton Knalchbuirs Lady, in Meisham 
Church, Kent. PVir this fine monument he only 
receivctl 30/. There is also an entry tTan inscriptitm 
.slab for ‘Mon.sor Caseban.* This is probably the 
graceful nK)numcnt to Isaac Casaubon, in the south 
transept at Wetsininster, the inscription of wdiich 
Ijfjiins,— 

* O dociiotum qiiid(iiii(l csi, assurgite, 

J luic lam coU-ndo nomini.' 

I'his was put up in 1634, twenty years after Cas- 
aiibon's death. In iri.y Stone stales that he made 
‘a tombe for my Lady Paston, of Norfolk, and 
set it iij) at Paston, and was very cxlraonlinarily 


♦ A kind of black marble. 

+ Tbisde Kcysci was probably riilaicd lo Hendrik dc Keyser, 
a well known sculptor of Ainstcrdain, who with Arlus (jucllinus 
designed and executed the monument to William the Silent in 
the Nieuwe Kcik, Delft, in 1621. Ilotli these nia.sters probably 
had some share in forming Stone’s manner. 
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enlcrtayncd there, and payed for it 340/.' The 
Pastons were generous patrons of the Stones, as 
appears from further entries. Thus in 1632 he made 
a chimncy-piccc for Mr. Paston for '80/.; and ‘on 
statue of Venus and Cupit, and gat 30/. for it. and 1 
st.atuc of Jupiter 25/., and ye 3-hcaded dog Serbros. 
with a pedestal, 14/., and sens f.^sincx-) 011 llarcules 
and Marcury 50/.;* and in 1641 ho sent Sir William 
Paston statues of ‘Apollon, Diana, ami Juno, in Port- 
land Slone, 6 feci high, 25/. a-picce.* In 1630 he set 
up the Morison inoiuimcnt in Watford Church for 
400/., and the tomb of Sir Adam Newton at 
(ircenwich. 

In 1631 Stone was .so prosperous that he hired a 
piece of ground in Long Acre of Sir^ W. Slingsb)*, 
and here his works were established. In this year he 
made the cenotaph for the Countess of Hiickinghain, 
at Westminster, for whicii he rdteived fiol. I'his is 
tile tomb of Sir (r. V^illiers ul. i^x?5) and his second 
wife, Mary Beaumont, Countc^ss of Buckingham 
(parents of the famous Duke who was stabbed by 
Felton). The tomb, which is of black and white 
marble, profusely carved in coarse relief, is in the 
Chapel of St. Nichola.s, and has on the lop recumbent 
figures of Sir George, in full armour, and his wife. 
'Hie Countc.ss of Buckingham did not die till 1632, so 
that either Stone’s entry is inaccurate, or the monu- 
ment was put up in her lifetime, a common practics: 
in the seventeenth century. Stone’s work at Wirst- 
minstcr shows up rather badly amidst the t<iinbs of 
Lord Norris and his sons, Sir hVancis Vere.* Lord 
Iliinsdon, Mildred Lady Burleigh, and all that mag- 
nificent group of Flizabethan mominicnt.s. 

In 1631 he made the tomb of Dr. Donne in old 
St. Paul’s, for which he was to receive 120/.; of this, 
56/. Hs, 6t/. was paid in cash, and the balance in silver 
plate, viz., one basin and ewer, three dishes, a covered 
ball'".^), a pair of candlesticks, and one covered pot or 
flagon, weighing in all 222 ounces. The monument 
to Dr. Barker, in the ante-chapel of New College, 
Oxford, was made in 1632 ; the design is abominable, 
but the bust is simple and dignified, and a sejund 
piece of workmansliip. Tlie entries continue clown 
to 1641, including monumcnt.s to Sir George Holies 
and General h’rancis Holies, to Sir Julius C;u-.sar 
(Master of the Rolls), to I.ord Spencer and his lady 
at Althorp, to Lord Chief Justice Coke, Lord Dor- 
chester (1640), and various others; and there are 
also notices of an agreement with Sir Dudley Digges 
for a chapel, and with Master Jones, ‘ .Servecr of his 

* This splendid inonurnetU luis often been attributed to 
Stone. This is incorrect. The entry in SloncS account -btiok 
refers to a monument ‘near ’that of Sir Francis Verc:. The 
tomb c»f the hitter was probably executed by a foiei;'n sculptor. 
It is s.iid to liavc been suggested by the monument to Count 
Engelbert of Nassau at Breda ; but the tomb of Sir Francisi 
Verc is the finer work of the two. 
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Mt.'s works, for l chimnicpiccc of wight maihcl. 
according to directions by him given, to be set uj) at 
Somersett house;’ and with Ma.ster Jones, church- 
warden of St. Andrew Undershaft, for a font of black 
and white marble. Stone appear.s to have* carried 
out arcliitccts* designs much as a modern conlraclor 
Wiiuld. 'riuis besides the agretMiient.s witii Inigo 
Jones, he contracted with the Cioimtess of Homo fur 
a chirnney-pic'ce for herhou.se in Aldersgate Street . 
from thc'dasigns of Isaac de Cans ; and with, the Karl 
of Pembroke for a inantcd-piecc, also from the designs 
of M. dc Caii.s. Isaac and Solomon de t.'aus wen? 



German architects resident in FCnglaiul at the time. 
The M.S, contains entries of payments for various 
works done at Kirby for Sir Christopher Hatton 
(i639-ir)4o), probably umler the direction Inigo 
Jones; inchiding a head of Apollo in Portland stone 
twice life-size, and six iMiiperor’s lieails in plaster 
from the antique. 'Phese last were probably sent 
from Italy by his .son Nicholas. 

The father seems to have retirerd from work about 
1641, and the businc.ss was carried on by his youngest 
.son, John Stone, whose name first apjiears in the 
contracts in that year. Old Stone died in iC>47, and 
a monument was set up to Iiini in St. Martin’s 
Church, Westminster, by his eldest son. Hcnr\ , with 
the inscription, * To the lasting memoty of Nicholas 
Stone, E.sq., Master Mason to his Alajestj’, hi his 
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lif«;tim(! esteemed for his knowledge in sculpture and 
architecture, which his works in many parts do 
testify, and though made for others will prove monu- 
ments of his fame.* His son Nicholas died in Sep- 
tember, and Mary, his wife, in November r)f the same 
year. When Gibbs rebuilt St. Martin’s, he stated 
that monuiruMits wirre incompatible with his design ; 
and accordingly this and other inonumenls were 
releg.itird to the vaults. 

Slone's carci!!* ha<l been singularly successful. 
Mis nephew, Charles Stoakes, .states that he to(»k 
.111 inventory of all the monuments, chimney - 
piiTes, dials, ami statues enteriMl in the account- 
l)ook, and that the whole amount caiiui to 10,889/. 
besides which he mentions several othc^r works 
not included in this, such as the stairs and w.'itcr- 
gates at old Soiners(!t House and York House; 
the fine mosaic pavement and geometrical stairs 
f*»r the (JuecMi at Greenwich ; many * eminent 
marbli: chimncy-pieces * and gateways for James I. 
and Charles I., at Theobahl’s and Windsor ; Gold- 
smiths' Hall, designed and built by him, so that 
tli(?re was ‘ never a right angle to it the outside, and 
yelt all square throiigli the inside;* the famous 
entrance porch to St. Mary’s, 0.\ ford ; work at Wilton 
House (probably under Inigo Jones) ; anil the front 
to the Western Kirkc in Amsterdam, designed and 
built by him. Stoakes .states that he was also master- 
mason of all the King’s houses ami all the Cinque 
Ports of ICngland, and the title of h'.sqnirc in his 
epitaph is suggestive. 

Stone was a man of some skill as a sculptor and 
designer. His technical education seems to have 
been limited to his aiiprentice.ship to Master James, 
but he was evidently a good deal influenced by 
Hernard Jansen and the Dutchmen; and it would 
appear from the .statue of General Francis Holies 
(d. i()J2) that he had .some .slight knowledge of 
Italian work, for the idea of the .statue seems to 
have been burrowed from the figures of the Medici in 
the Sagrestia Niiova at I'lorencc. This work shows 
the characteristic uncertainty of a .second-rate master. 
The head and body are executed with ability and 
considerable feeling for style ; hut the legs, exccjit 
wlien seen from one particular point, are exceedingly 
bad. 

Stone’s work, however, shows an instinct for 
architectural cflect, which has been entirely wanting 
in subscc]ucnt sculptors down to the time of Alfred 
Stevens. Monumental sculjiturc after the Rc.stor- 
ation is altogether inferior to the work done before 
1650. and such men as Roubiliac, and even Chantrey, 
seem to have had no notion of harmonising their 
sculpture with its architectural surroundings. Indeed 
Stone’s own work .shows a marked falling off, for 
as he grew older he lost his j)ower of working in 
delicate low' relief, though it i.s very probable that 


the later works, such as the very unsatisfactory 
monument to Lord Dorchester at Westminster, w'cre 
carried out by his sons and a.ssistant.s. But in spite 
of his limited technique, and a rather inflated senti- 
ment, Stone could throw into his marble a good deal 
of feeling, as in the four expressive figures which 
.surround the bust of Sir Thomas Bodley. He was . 
one of the la.st of a school w'hich combined with its 
special work of sculpture .some knowledge of archi- 



tectural detail, and .sufficient artistic feeling to renli.se 
that sculpture, in relation to architecture, must hold 
a subordinate position. 

In the latter part of his life Stone seems to have 
left much of his w^ork to his sons, Nicholas and 
John. His eldest son, Henry (commonly known 
as * 01 d Stone'), was a painter of some reputation 
as a copyist of the old masters ; and there is a book 
of his drawings in the Soane Museum, containing 
studies of the figure and landscape, which show that 
he was a very fair draughtsman. Nicholas, the second 
son, helped his father up to March 1638, in which 
month old Stone makes a note that he parted with 
his son Nicholas at Gravesend, where the latter started 
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to join his brother Henry in Paris for a tour in Italy. 
It appears from the diary of his travels kept by 
Nicholas, that the two brothers reached Florence 
in June, travelling by Marseilles, I.cghorn, and Pisa, 
and they began work in the Chapel of St. Lorenzo, 
where they spent some days, and then proceeded to 
the Duke's gallery. 

The Duke, who seems tf) have taken a fancy to 
the two young Knglishmen, gave ihcm leave to copy 
any of his pictures and statues, and used to come 
and watch them at work, when he would ask if 
King Charles aiul iny Lord of Arundel had many 
rare things. I'hcy seem to have studied mainly 
from the anti(iue, but their taste was scnnewhat 
uncertain, for young Slone says he studied a Ca>r- 
reggio, some (.arraccis, and a statue by Ikiccio 
Ikindinelli. In this way they spent July, August, 
and September, including a visit to Corsica to 
measure some buildings for Mr. Paslon. At the 
cntl of September they moved l(» Rome, and took 
a house for six months by Monte Trinilattr with 
two young l)iitchm(Ui from Utrecht. Slone sa\*s 
he got an introduction to lleinini, who offered li* 
let them study at his house with his other pupils, 
but they t\o not appear to have done so, j>cihaps 
being sceptical of the gre^at man's skill, for soon 
afterwards Nicholas began to work in the Pope’s 
gardens. In March 1639, they visited Naples, after 
which they came back to R»)me for another month, 
and .started in May for V'enice, Padua, and Molojjna, 
and at the latter place they spoke with ‘ .Signor 
Guido Kcni' and saw his works. In July they 
were again at Florence, and apj)ear to have returned 
to Fngland at the end of Stone's notes aftord 

an interesting glimpse of a student’s tour iti tin. 
seventeenth ceniiury. He .seems n(jt only to have 
drawn and measured up various building.s, but to 
have made many casts in plaster from the antique. 


The list of the casts whicli he sent to P'ngland 
includes the heads of Venus and Cicero, figures of 
Bacchus, Marsyas, Marcus Aureliu.s on liorsebaek, 
a model of the Laocoon, various basso-relievos 
and detail studies, and a model of the 'fiber by 
Cainpidolio ; and he gives a receipt for preparing 
wax to model with, probably picked iq) in one r)f 
the Italian stiulio.s. 

Nicholas Stone the younger died in 1647, and his 
elilcr bn)ther, Henry, in 1653. John .SloiU', the 
younge.'^t s<.)n, was ‘ bred a .scoler by Dr. Busby ; ' and 
was, says his cousin Sltjakes, an ‘excellent arehitecl,* 
but he had very little chance of using his skill, for he 
got diawn into the Civil War and fought on the 
King's side. Verlue gives a romanlic story that, 
after thi- King’s cau.se was lost, young Stone had t() 
fly for his life, with a eoiniade who was captured and 
hung before his father’s dtjor in Smithfield ; but 
Stone got away, and hid him.self for a year in his 
father’s hun.se in Long Aere without the old man’s 
knowledge. Indeed, the latter him.self must have 
bet-n in great straits, for there is a legend that he and 
Inigo Jones liad to bury their money in LainlMrth 
marshc-S. Stone eventually escapeil to hVance ; but 
must have returned to ICngland be fon; 1633, when he 
set up a monument to his brother Henry. He 
a|>pears to have resumt^d his father’s practice in this 
}ear, and the entries continue from 1^)53 till 
but whellu:r he was less in repute, or the Puritans 
didn’t care about stat(?ly tombs, the work.s men- 
tioned arc. much less considerable than his father’s, 
ami only average about 50/. a piece. Just before the 
Restoration he went «n er to Breda, to get a pnjmisc 
fr»)in thi: King of the post *:if master mason and 
surve) or ; whether he was given the j)u.si dr^-sn’l 
appear. He returned to P.ngland, probably with tlu- 
King ; and the last vvi? hear of him is that he died of 
the palsy some years later in the hospital of St. Cross. 

RtXilNAI.I) 'L BI.OMI’IKI.D, M.A. 
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FIFTH CONVERSATION. 

Tijk Ekfkct ok Fashion. 

Scientist. 1 have been thinking about the 
probable future of book illustration ; and, with the 
help of what ha.s been said during our talk.s upon the 
subject, wa.s in hopes of arriving at .some .satisfactory 
conclusion, had I not been ernbarras-sed by a factor 
that wc have never yet taken into consideration, and 
that is fashion. It interferes in everything except 
positive science, and even that is more or less 
fashionable at different periods; however, positive 
science cannot be extinguished by becoming un- 
fashionable, whereas an art may be extinguished 


completely, as it depends on public encouragement 
for its existence, 

ClUTIc. We, in this very time, are wilne.sses of 
a ca.se of c.xtinction very remarkable in the history of 
the fine arts, and that is the death of engraving. It 
appears as if no efft)rt on the part of criticism, n< r 
any degree of accomplishment in the engravers them- 
selves, couhl prolong the existence of the dying art. 

AKTlsr. There is a very curious peculiarity in 
the history of engiaving. All connoisseurs .qqiear to 
be agreed in admiring the masters of the sixteenth 
century, especially Marco Antonio Raimondi ; and I 
recollect that M. Duple.ssis, in his history of en- 
graving, declares that this engraver’s plates after 
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R;iphacl'-s drawings have never been equalled. Well, 
I po.ssess a f«.*\v of them, and I can see on what 
|)rincij)les they are ilonc. The art in ihcnt is of a 
very abstract character ; it is very severe, like clas- 
sical sculpture ; it ignf)res local colour, and the light 
and shade is quite conventional and arbitrary. I 
know very well that it is a great sort of ail in its 
way, and I have no dciuht that the connoisseurs are 
right in aihiiiring it ; but if there is any permanence 
in good qualities, how does it ha))pcii that modern 
book illustration is never done on the principles of 
Marc Antonio ? l*hc answer is, that they are out of 
fashion. 

(luriK’. 'riic qualities of Marc Antonio are not 
of a kind likely to be fashionable in modern times. 
TIu! moderns delight in texture and tone, and they 
hate hard outlines. In Marc Antonio there is neither 
texture nor tone, and the cnitlines arc really much 
harder and more definite than the contour 

of a marble statue. 

SciKNTlST. There is a manifest hollowness or 
falsity <if pretension in this and all similar cases. 
If Marc Antonio’s work is held iqi to our admira- 
tion, the reason is that it possesses certain f|Ualitics. 
Tlurre cannot be any other reason worth considering 
by an intelligent man. There may be a prejudice in 
favour of a name or of an age ; but all comes at last 
to this, that the work must have certain qualities to 
recommend it. The hollowness or false pretension 
lies in professing admiration for those qualities in 
Marc Antonio, in saying that he was greater than 
the moderns, because he had them, and then in dis- 
couraging to the utmost every modern engraver who 
attemj)ls to acquire them. Do you believe (to bring 
the matter li> a practical issue) that Marc Antonio, 
if resii-scitatcd in the flesh, could earn his living in 
London at the present day ? 

Ckri'lC Certainly not, if he continued to work 
on his own severe jirinciplc-s. 

Sril*:N risT. That is to say, if he continued to be 
Marc Antonio. What sort of work would he be put 
to, do y(/u think ? 

CuiTK*. He might possibly earn a bare .sub- 
sistence as an architectural engraver, or, failing that, 
he might engrave coats-of-arms. If he clung to fine 
art, he would bo told to learn etching or mezzotint 
anil study the picturesque, in which he would pro- 
bably be a complete failure. 

SciKN'risr. In short, the Marc Antonio whom 
all connoisseurs profess to admire .so immen.scly 
would have to abandon the very qu<'ditics that they 
praise him for. 

Artist. That is a true statement of the ca.se. 

S('iKNriST. Then it amounts to thi.s, that 
iTKKlern engravers are put below Marc Antonio for 
not having his qualities, whilst if they had them 
they would be neglected and left to starve in ob- 


.scurity. Do you believe that, with hearty encourage- 
ment, any modern men would have equalled Marc 
Antonio on his own ground } 

Critic. I have not a doubt of it. The kind of 
engraving that he practised is extremely simple; 
and therefore, as Marc Antonio worked within very 
narrow limits, a modern imitator might, by close 
application, attain a surprising degree of skill in that 
narrow speciality. 

Artist. One might go a step further, and add 
that although pictures by Raphael are purchased at 
fabulous prices, a modern painter working exactly on 
Kaphael’s principles would find it difficult to earn a 
living. There is a very small picture of the yV/m* 
Graces in the Due d’Aumalc’s collection, for which he 
paid twenty-four thousand pounds. If the picture 
could be entirely forgotten, and one exactly like it 
were painted by a young Knglish arti.st, do you think 
he would gel four-ai id -twenty {xmnds for it ? Very 
douhtfiil. The figures arc heavy, and Raphael’s style 
of painting is not popular now. Besides, he did not 
enhance the beauty of these figures by any art in the 
arrangement of a background. The idea of the 
group was taken from a Greek marble ; but the 
painting is less beautiful than the piece of sculpture, 
whilst the .sculpturesque arrangement detracts from 
its quality as a picture. 

Scikntist. Here we have a case In which a 
permanent reputation trai^crses succeeding fasliions ; 
for you say that the qualities which distinguish Marc 
Antonio and Raphael are not fashionable now% yet 
their works maintain their prices. 

Ar riST, The names .survive. It is a (jiiestion of 
names, of great reputations won at a lime wiien 
certain qualities were fashionable that are fashion- 
able no longer. The important matter, however, 
is the quality — I mean as concerning us : we might 
imitate the quality, but wc cannot assume the 
name. If Marc Antonio’s qualities were fashionable 
they would soon exhibit themselves in miKlcrn book- 
illustration. 

Critic. We need not go so far back to find 
exactly the same contradiction. Wc have already 
spoken of Turner's vignettc.s, and the exquisite en- 
gravings from them by Goodall and others. Well, 
the name of Turner is very great, but the qualities of 
those vignettes are fashionable no longer. If they 
were, the school of English landscape engraving 
would be kept up, but the public has quietly allowed 
it to perish. There is just one survivor of the old 
school ; and the public cares so little about the art, 
that he has been turned aside to other work than 
that for which his training prepared him. and which 
he alone, of all men living, is now able to execute. 
The critics of the future will wonder at the barbarism 
that could neglect the last chance of obtaining work 
of that quality that may ever occur In England. No 
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breath of lemj)oraiy fashion can ever revive a slow 
and ililTicult art like cn^ravinj^, 

SciFNTlsr. l.'iilcss my memory dcccivos me, the 
art of cn^raviny; on metal was not succeeiled at tmee 
b)' the photoj^raphic processes. It was succct'ded by 
wood-(Mi};ravin;.;. After Stolliaril and Turner came 
the day of John (iilbert and Ih’rket Inister as 
ilrain.jhtsinen on wo^id. W'as not this a distinct 
decline? Is ib.*l woiKl-i.-iijpavin^ dc^tidedly a lower 
form of art than the other I wonder at a chant^e of 
fashion which abandons an art uhosi* difficulties have 
been o\ eivomc to take up with an inferior one. Ouiie 
a library of illustrated liteiature has ajipearcul with 
woodcuts. 

rui ric. That change of fashit)!! mi”ht be ac- 
counted for, in a i^reat iiieasiire, by comiiiercial roii- 
sider.itions. A publisher naturally likes to diminish 
his risk as much as he can, so he is ready to en- 
couraj^e cheajj methods if only they can be made 
satisfactory. The facility of cheap prinlinjjj is the 
14 real attraction of wooil enj^ravin'j for publishers. 
The public beiiuj ready f«»r a charii^i', the adoption of 
wnoilcut was made all the easier by a lari^e demand 
for ilhistiate(.l books in tlur inidille classes. 'I’hcsc* 
clas.ses include ‘peat numbers of people (if limited 
income, not indifferenl to literature and art, and to 
whom a rather cheap kind of illusliatod book was 
welcome. 

Seir.S't'isT. I'hi yiMi think it lilo'ly that wciodcul 
will survive in spite of the cheap photoj^raphic pro- 
cesses? Will not pen-(irawinj>, in reproduction, 
entirely supersede it } 

Tki riC, My impression is that if any of the arts 
nf en}.;ravin.L 4 .survive in spite of the photojjrajdiic 
processes, those two arts will be W’ooil-en‘;ravin;.f and 
etchinj^. 

.Scir.NTIs r. W'hy these two ratlu-T than any 
(»thcr;i ? 

CklTir. Hecause wood-cnipavinj; hitherto keeps 
the lead well amoni^.st processes that print typii- 
praphically by the clearness and purity of its tones 
and the variety of its levtiire.s. Now, tliei'e is no- 
Ihinjr that tlu^ modern public ie;dly likes so much as 
texlure aiul tone, r'tjhiiip,, on the oth(‘r hand, may 
keep alive throui;li the desire of tlie public to have 
some kind of jdate-enj^raviiiij that is not th»ne by a 
photoj;raphic process. It is inevitable that the 
l)hi)tc»f 4 raphic proces.se-;, by their eniTiiKnis produc- 
tivity, must flood the market continually iiujre and 
more; and this will be ipiitc eiiouj^b to awaken a 
desire for ori*;iiial work. 'Hierc will be no liiie- 
en^ravers, because linc-cnj^raving recpiircs a long 
special apprenticeship. hitching does not require 
this ; any one who is an artist, and has a natural 
gift and aftinity for etching, can learn it with a 
moderate expenditure of time. There is this chance 
for etching, but it is only a chance. 
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Autist. lC\cn w'ilh regard to etching, the phot(j- 
graphie engravers excel artists in ceitaintw If 1 
etch a subject, I am not (juite sure of g< lliiig the 
desired result ; but if I make a dr.iw ing with a pen, 
using Indian ink on Brisiol board, M. Diijaidin will 
make a plate from my drawing which is really an 
ctL lung, for he has bitten it, and it will be a In lirr 
plate than I could bile myself on aiicouiit of his 
v.'tHulerful skill. 

Curi'h'. I hat is an artist’s reason, d he j)ublie 
can have no concern with j>raclical dirficulties, it 
thinks only ot results. Now, in Dujardin’s process 
there are two intei iiTcnces — that cjI the photographic 
camera, and that of the.* chemist who tlinr-s the biting. 
Willuait knowing exactly hmv the thing is done, the 
public is aware that there is a ‘process.’ Direct 
etching, on the other hand, is known to be slriclly 
original from beginning to end ; and 1 think it likely 
that this cjuaiilv' may make the art survive. 

ArMsT. a friend who ])ays close attention to 
changes ot fashion tells me that etching is not iiuite 
so fashifuiable as it w.is three or four ) ears .igo. 

(.Iki i ic. I lie market for works of art is in a 
stale of incessant fluctnarion ; it is never (*xaeily in 
the same si.iti! for two .successivv yirars. ( )il j>ainting 
is. in modern limes, the most permanently fishion- 
able of the fnu! arts ; yet even oil-jiaintiiig is le.ss in 
fashion than it was .some yi*ars ago. We hear on 
all sides complaints that pictures are !iol .selling as 
foiinerly. 

Akti.sI, I know several painlias of ineiit who 
tell me they are not selling anything whatever. 
Aimther sa\ s that he sells, but only at low prices to 
spt'eiilaling (Icali rs. 

fRirii;. 'I’he .sudden po[)ularily of water-cokiiir 
i»ii the Continent a few )ears ago is a leinaikable in- 
stance of a fashion springing int(» existence. Ik foie 
that fashion began, Conlineiital jicople, especi.illy the 
I'rciich, had a conteinj)t fi)r water-eolour. All of ;i 
sudtleii they came t<j a|)p]ecial(: it or to fancy that 
tliey api)reciated it- and then there was a ehange of 
tone in the pre.ss, and a* curious increasi; of aclivitv- iti 
tlic artist.s. At one lime 1 thought there was g.oing 
to be a great fashioiial.>h^ revival of [la-slel : but the 
ihifKulty of keeping pa.-lels properlv' w.i.-. agaiii'^l il. 

S< :ii:.N 1 1ST. ’I heie is a sensuous cU nu iit in the 
fine arts, which is not with<»ut iln impoitaiu.e. I he 
hive oi colour in eombin,ilion with a ci-rt.iiii solim-ss 
would be favourable to |)aslel, cpiite independently <»f 
any intelleel displayed in the art. 

Critic’. An individual man, in his ]>il\aie life, 
has moments of great inte llectual indolence, moment-; 
in which the slightest intellectual effort is an annoy- 
ance. 'I herc may be liiiu s coro-sjuinding to tlu-si; in 
the public mind, when the iiilelhciual part of the tine 
iirts i.s unpopular, and the seiisu'uis part alone is 
acceptable. In such times noble and serious suiijects 

3 i> 
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would l)C di.slikc?d, and frivolous subjects preferred ; 
wliilst the tcclinical c|ualitics most sought for would 
not be the slmnj^Mrst and best, but those most fl.'it- 
lerin^f to the v.yi\ invist agreeable 'as a luxury) to the 
siriise of vision. Such a slate of the public mind 
w<uild, f»f. course, be most unfavcnirablc to severe 
classical en{'raviii^. It would dislike all severity of 
line. In black “and - while art it would incline to 
mezzotint and charcoal ; but no specie.s of black -and- 
white art could ever satisfy it. Colour would be 
flesiied more than an\' beauty of form or solemnity 
of shade, 'riiere is a curious j}assaj»e in Mr. Bell 
.Scott’s ‘ IJttle Masters,’ about the suijstitution of 
sen.suous for intellectual pleasurii in the enjoymemt of 
the line arts — 

‘'I’ln* charm of colour,’ he sa\s, ‘is the vulgar rather 
universal cli.irm ; and if the reader has :iny acijuainlanee 
with painters or collectors of pictures, he will rearlily nc- 
knowli'd^e that it is rather needless to speak to them ot 
.inything else. 1 may relate an ancr(k»te which lia.s already 
lieeii in print. 'I'lie writer <»f this was taken to see Mr. 
.Slieepshanks' pictures at the lime he propuscai to j;ive them 
to the nati<jii. .Struck by the mixiure of t omparnlively 
« omiuon with rerinc«l works hanj'iiif; side hv sivlc, ve 
ventured to remark (»n the refinements of his taste. He 
replied, as for that he did not know, lone and colour wore 
vvh.it he valued liiinself, tliou^^h he huu^ht oceasionally as 
lie was ie< ominended. He had cea.sed to col lev I pictures 
at th.il time ; and led us in front of a new ( aliinet luadi* of 
beauliUil wood, toudiini; the .slurring panels of which 
lovingly, he expl.iiiual that he now enjoyed rare specimens 
of line woods more than anything.’ 

In this inslanct? you have first the lovi! of paintin{^ 
for ctiloiir, whicli i.s a purely sensuous, not at all an 
intellectual, pleasure ; then |);iinlin^^ itself is deserted 
for beautiful woods. The latest pleasure was not 
entirely one of the eyes. Did you not observe the 
e-xjiressioii, ‘toucliinj; the shininj; panels lovinj^ly.^’ 
That indicates the complex nature of the enjoyment 
which the panels ^*ave. They could be touched, as 
well as seen, with pleasure. Their smooth surface 
was not less delij^htfid than their plea.sanl rolvrur and 
pretty veininj^. These del ij; his seem at a ^»rcat dis- 
tance from Mai’c Antonio; yet we have arrived at 
them by the simple proc<\ss of descent to lower and 
lower faculties. 

SclKNlIsT. I have seen a connoisseur derive 
plerisures of this kind from an ctelu'nj;. It was 
printed on thick Jajiancse paper, which is at the 
same time very smooth and soft to the touch. The 
more ilreply bitten lines of the ctchinji were in relief, 
the deepest in strongly embossed r(’lief. My con- 
noisseur pas.sed his delicate finticr-tip.s repeatedly 
from the smooth to the rou{jh, and back ai^ain 
alternately. The tactile contrast apjicared to {{ive 
him a physical pleasure, like tho.se .satisfactions that 
make a cat purr. This is perhaps the lowest gratifi- 


cation that the fine arts can communicate to the 
human mind or nerves. 

Artist. It is .something, is It not, that they 
should be iiblc to give even that pleasure ? 

Ckitic. Plea.surcs of sight and touch are often 
enjoyed without our being cjiiilc aware of them. To 
touch smoolli paper is //wc jottissnnee doucCy to touch 
nuigh paper gives the contrast that we need in all 
pU.Msures, as it is unc Afrc jottissance. But the 
SMU/otlmcss of paper is n<it always for tactile gratifi- 
cation only. Vor the printing of woodcuts anvl all 
other typr>graphic blocks it is essential to clearness 
of line. In these m.itters the higher artistic neces- 
sities often take the appearance of mere luxury. 
The gilt frames of pictures are an artistic necessity, 
and if gilding were chcajwT than tin it would still he 
preferred. So the luxury of paper in an illustrated 
F)ook is always, in a great degree, necessary to the 
artistic pi'esvntalion of the engravings. 

Scik.nti.st. I liavo always thought it a mis- 
fortune for the fine arts that they have a .sort of 
natural conntrxion with luxury. It brings them too 
much within the sphere of fashion, and this is a pure 
evil. 'riic e.xtieinel)' luxurious homo.s of certain 
painters in I.ondon ami Paris exhibit this connexion 
very curiously. I once called upon a famous artist in 
Paris, and found him living in a hou.se that had cost 
him sixteen thousand pounds. His painting-room 
was almost as big as a lecture-hall, and furni.shed 
i)uite as luxuritnjsly as a fine drawing-room. I then 
went to the coiinling-hou.se of an immensely vvcalthy 
banker, and fiamd him sitting in a small room of 
almost SpBitan plaiiiiies.s, with nothing Irr amuse the 
eyes, vinly .account- books and cnrrespondtmce. 

Ak'J'Isr. Tile coniie.vion between art and lu.xury 
is real, but it is curiously irregular and uncertain. 
Much of the best painting has been ilone in poor 
little rooms. The suVrjects, loo, i»f the pictures that 
are hung in rich inen’.s liouses are often austere 
enough. Poverty is as oflcm painted as wealth. 

(Jliru*. ^^)U may remember, perhaps, that 
William Morris sets himself in favour of art as 
again.st lu.xury, errntrasting the two as if they wen? 
opposed. Speaking af the he;iutiful things now 
treasured in our mii.seums, such a.s that at South 
Kensington, Morris asks : - 

‘And how were they made? Hid a great arii.st draw 
the designs for them- a man of ' iillivation, highly paid, 
daintily fed, rarefuUy hou.serl, wrapj.ed up in cotton w'ool, 
in short, when he was not at work ? By no ineun.s. Won- 
derful as the.se works are, llicy were made by “ common 
fellows,” as the phrase goes, in the common course of llieir 
daily labour.’ 

In another lecture, * On the Lc.s.scr Ait.s/ Morris 
argues strongly against burdening ourselves with 
superfluities ; and .says that there are tuns upon lotus 
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of unutterable rubbish that ouglit to be cleared out 
of London houses; and that these accumulations of 
thin{{S, useless alike for mind and body, arc the result 
of that viiljjar love of luxury and show which is of 
all obv ious hindrances the worst to ov'crpass. Then 
he points to simplicity as the remedy. * .Simplicity 
of life, bej^ettin^ simplicity of taste— that is, a love 
for swi.'Ct and lofty thinjjs — is of all matters most 
necessary for the birth of tiu! new and bellt.*r art we 
crave for ; simplicit}' everywhere, in the palace as 
well as in the rottaire.’ 

AkTLsT. The whole ({iiestion about luxury and 
the fine arts mij^ht be settU*d at once by rcferenc«* to 
tlio really artistic needs. Luxury is not in itself 
artistic ; it is only the exa^^^j^crralion of comfort for 
the boily, and j»f display foi the mind. An cngravin*| 
by Albert Diirer in a i)lain little oak frame is a wcjrk 
of art, l)Ut not an object (»f luxury at all. The 
Theseus at the Mrilish Museum is not an object of 
luxury: a cathedral is not a luxurious room. 

.S«’M;N'rrsT. Let ii.s try to define, then, what 
are the artistic needs of illustrated hooks, as dis- 
tinjjiiished from the luxuries of the livre de htxi\ 

Artist. Well, this cannot be a dillicult task. 
iMi^oavln^s i)f all kinds re<.|nire marj^in, but not t<Mi 
much mar;;in. This settles tlte question of size, when 
once \ou have determined the si/e of your enLjravin^. 
Now, as to the enj;Ta\ in;.|s. A }p*eat deal of both 
nature and art can be put into a very small space ; 
especially with the photoj^iaphic processes, wlicre 
reduction is possible to any extent compatiblir with 
the purchaser's (!yesi<^ht. h'or iny part, liowevi.T, 1 
object to reduction because it alters the character of 
the artist’s execution. I'liat which was bold liecomes 
delicate and minute; stron*^ and vii^orous execution 
entirely loses the qualities (jf strenj.;th and vii^cair, to 
take upon itself an a})pe.irance of extnunc care such 
as a man must bestow ujxin weak done on a ve ry 
small .Suppose there is to be no re<luctioii at 

all. 'I'he (ierman en^rav'crs whom we call * I he 
Lillie Masters,’ especially the Itehams, could j^ive the 
most eiier^elic action to muscular fij^mres an inch 
hi«;h ; and represent a furious battle in a little frieze 
of such fi^urers five or .six inches lon^. .Smne of their 
most im])ortaiU en}^aavinj;s do not measure three 
inches by two: and tlu-y would put half- a dozen 
fifpires into them full of action and expression. I he 
clearness with which thi^v' drew was partlv' the om- 
sequence of a conventionalism ; as thev* iliscanled all 
natural lit;hl and .shade, as well as all local colour, 
sh;uliiJt.j only in an arbitrary way for roundnc.ss and 
relief, but in the ca.se of figure subjects suincthin{j of 
their conventionalism niifjht be revived. It would 
not do ill landscape. All I say is, that very small 
plates may be made to express a Rreat deal ; and 
con.scqucntly that an illustrated book need iu>l be 
more cumbrous than another. As for luxury all that 


it rcquire-s is good paper and careful printing. 1 lie 
binding has nothing to do with the inside of a book, 
and the simpler it i.s the better. 

Critic. With regard to what you say about 
much art and nature in a small space, 1 aiiKinlnu 
how strongly .Samuel I\ilm<.T once iusisl<*d on the 
marvellous concentrating power of art, that is abU* to 
put so much in .so little room, and that by sugges- 
tion, in a great measure, witlu)ut anv* excessixtr 
miniitenoss of labour. A massive wood, a gTi*at 
stretch of riv'er or lake, and a remote mountainous 
Imrizon, may all be suggesleil to the mind b\- a 
draw ing two inches long and an inch and a half high. 
With regard to reduction, it certainly puts into the 
hands of modern aitists and publishers a new facility 
for giving an immense quantity of material in a small 
space; and it sj)ares artists the extreme fatigue of 
wau'king on a tediously inimite scale. 

Sfir.NTI.sr. There is one iinft)iTima1e trutli never 
to be furgoiien, namely, that it i.s the nature of 
I'ashion to be imrea.sonabIe, as we .see in changes of 
dre.s.s. and to leave what is ratumal and convenient, 
when it has it and liolds it, to gf) tt) the irrational 
.iiui the ineonvi-nient. All that we can pt>Nilively 
]»redicatc! al>oiit fashifin is that it w ill never n .si for 
verv long t(»gether .satisfied with the same thing. In 
one Wold, it will desire luivelly ; .uul I, for oiu*, am 
utterly j)eri)lexed to di.sci»vcr wliat thi.s search after 
novelty will lead to in ten years — in a liundnxl years. 

(.‘RI l ie*. 'The chief source c»f lun elly in the 
w(»rld i.s the coming into e.xistence of new' human 
beings. y\ new genius is tiie most novel thing, and 
the nio.st prolific parent of novelties, that the w'(U'ld 
I’.vcr .sees. Nobody in the eighteenth century could 
have foil-seen the various forms that book-il I u.st ration 
has taken in tlic ninetc.enlh, and whicli are due to the 
innuence of a few men of genius and .i niiinber of 
men of talent, h’ashion mav’ encourage this thing or 
that : but it is generally sonu; genius w'ho .sets the 
fashion, and then lie gives cncouiagemenl to the ails 
that live upi»n him, as (lUslave Loie gave a lu w 
vitality to wood-engraving, and as Mr. I\mnell i-. jusi 
now’ .strongly encouraging the rejiroduction of pen 
di'iiwiiigs. Caliiccott gave a most powerful stiimilus 
to coloured caricatures; ami we .dl know' how in- 
llueiitial Mi.ss Kale Gorenawa}’ has been in giving a 
quaint kiml of refinement to coloured illu>lralion.s in 
children's books. Leech, Tcnniel, and Charles Keene 
have clone much for fac.simile unod- cutting ; and 
Hirkct KosUm' U)V iiiterpretalivc wood cutting. An 
old art becomes fresh and new again when it i.s useii 
by a new' gemius. A pre^cess like phologravine can 
iinitale .so many arts with wunderful accuracy, that, 
of itself, it offers variety enough to gratify the love of 
change for many years together. I'lie ta.ste of llie 
public is certainly much broader and belter infonnerd 
than it w'as thirty or forty years ago. I distinctly 
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rcmcMTibcT fjciin; IdUI by ;i dealer and print- 

)iuV)lisbcr, still livinjj, that etchings were perfectly 
in)salcable. He appiceialed tliem bimself, but said 
it was useless to publish them. A well-known editor 
of aitislic publications told me that pen drawings 
could never be accc i)ted by the jniblie. \Vc now sec 
artistic periodicals chiefly ilkislraled by etchinj^s and 
pen-drawinj^s. This catholicity f>f Aa lin^j ab<Mit t!ie 
;.n-apliic arts makes variety easily attainable, without 
leavili;.^ the souiulesl and best of the arts. In coii- 
rlnsion, there is one thinfj I want to say, which is, 
that ihc^ future (if bocjk- illiistratinii would be certainly 
more encourayjn^ if one couki be quite sure that 


{;ood reproductions would be licartily welcomed by 
the critics, and bad ones justly condemned by them. 
Unfortunately, and bad are too frequently 

classed together as things ‘ done by process,' as if 
there were not vast differences of quality. Most of 
the book-illustration of the future is clearly destined 
to be done l)y the reproductive processes : this is as 
fatal as .ill other economical laws. The dut\- that 
devolves more and more upon the critic is, to ili.s- 
tinguish between sound and careful process work and 
that which is exactly the contrary, .ind which ought 
not to be pernutted to 'vulgarise' the fine arts in the 
very worst sense (;f the word. 

1 *. G. llAMliKTOX. 


TIIF, HAKIJIiR l•N(;LISII 


WATIi R-COLOl- R RAl NTH RS. 


X. Ill'NT, I)k WlNT, ;\NI) Con.KV I'lKI.OINii. 


few things more remarkable, or in- 
JL deed more admirable, in the history of Knpjish 
art, than the distiiu-tncss of individuality wliich charac- 
terises the Works of the artists, not only of the first but 
the jiecoiul rank. Men like Hogarth and l*urner .stand 
out beyond any classification, but tlie .same is almr>st 
as true of artists like SbUhard and Prout, l)e Wint 
ami William Hunt. All of these- and the list 
might be very largely increa.sed — have .some cachet 
peculiar to themselves, some excellence in which they 
are superlative, whii:h scpar.ites them as distinct units 
in the gcneiMl history of their c<»untry’s art, and pre- 
serves them an immortality as .sure, if not as splendid, 
as that of their more illustrious fellows. It is one of 
the loving an.vietics of Mr. Ruskin, in his notes on 
I’roul and Hunt, to emphasise with his certain touch 
these superlative (pialities in these favourite masters 
of his. He insists on Prout's power to represent the 
exact aspect t)f places, on his skill in selection of line, 
on his sense of true magnitude, on his speci.d feeling 
for the (j6thic spire; and he holds up Hunt to our 
admiration as a faultless painter of fruit and flowers, 
•irul points out liow finely he has seized, ;ind how 
beautifully he has rendered, what is sweet and noble 
in th(! honest and un.sophisticatcd pjiglish peasantry. 
Hut he has chosen l\im for i)raise chiefly on account 
of his consummate skill as a painter in water-colour. 
Ihi.. (at all events in connexion with these papers) is 
his .supreme and siqierlativc quality. He used his 
materiaks—his water-colours — with a knowledge and 
skill which have never been e(|uallcd, in tlic? repre- 
sentation t>f his clas.s of subjects, e.specially fruit and 
ll<»wer.s. He began life as a land.scape-paintcr ; but 
though his work of this cla.ss is of no little merit, it is 
probable that for many reasons, of whi^h his health 
was one, he would never have attained to a very pro- 
minent place among land.scape-paintcrs. Leaving 
this field to others, he chose a little plot of his own 


and cultivated it to perfection. I'herefore, iluaigh 
modest in his aim and of no great .strength, poetical 
or intellectual, he holds hi.s particular place, and is as 
diflicull to cla.ss as tlie greatirsl--at le.i.st anu iig the 
earlier 1 ‘lnglish painters in w.'iter-colours. Aimmg 
these, indeed, there is none with whom to compare 
liim ; and even amongst those that liave follow e t 
him, though tlicre have been many refined and skilful 
painters t»f similar subjects, he Ikis no equal. Stand- 
ing, therefore, so alone, there is no place into which 
he naturally falls in a seijucntial history of F.nglish 
water-colours, and the fact that Mr. Ruskin has 
placed him by the side gf Pruul i.s, in default of a 
better, a suflicient excuse for mentioning Iiiin here. 

William Henry Hunt (1790 186. i; was the .son of 
a tinplate-worker in Holton Street, ],ong Acre, where 
he was born on March 2Sih, 1790. Like Proul he 
was a sickly child and always delicate throughout his 
life -more ilelieate than Proul, who was at least able 
to undertake long journeys and endure much fatigue 
in the exercise of his profession, wdiereas Hunt was 
from physical necessity obliged to choo.se subjects 
which were within easy n.-ach, and coultl bt: studied 
quietly and at leisure. He was appi enticed to John 
V^arlcy, and was a visitor at l)r. Mrmro’s, slaying 
with him for a month at a time and receiving seven 
and sixpence a-day for the lira wings he produced. 
He became a student of the Royal Academy in 1808, 
and exhibited there occasionally (* Landscapes ' and 
‘Sketches from Nature’) for .smne years. Hi.s first 
conlributituis arc s.Hiil to have been in oil, but he 
commenced to exhibit at the Water-colour Society in 
1814, and henceforth devoted himself to it. He was 
elected an Associate in 1824, and in 1S27 a full 
member, after whicli he became a large and constant 
contributor, hi.s subjecl.s being principally confined 
to fruit and flowers, with an occasional dead bird or 
rustic figure. He spent much of his time at IIa.stings, 
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and died unmarried in Stanhope Street, I.ondon, on 
February loth, 1864. This is nearly all that is 
recorded of the life of William Hunt. 

Mr. Rusktn has pointed out how the spirit in 
which Hunt painted his flowers and fruit diflered 
from that of Van Huysum and the rest of the old 
painters of still life. He did not paint them to show 
their decorative value in ornamenting the sumptuous 
tables of the rich, 
nor to show his 
own skill in imi- 
tation ; he painted 
them out of pure 
love for the things 
themselves, for 
the love of their 
beauty of form, 
and colour, and 
texture, in all the 
freshness of their 
prime. lie did 
not make his 
flowers up into 
boucpicts, or mass 
his fruit in luxu- 
rious heaps, but 
painted them 
singly as they lay 
fresh - plucked, 
disposed as it 
were accidentally, 
but really with an 
art which con- 
cealed itself. He 
invited us, not to 
fi'ast in imagina- 
tion on his lus- 
cious plums and 
pears, but to ad- 
mire their love- 
liness ; not to 
admire a mcaster- 
picce of paint- 
ing, but one of 
nature. He 

painted them tenderly — we may say reverently. 
I'hough they were plucked he would not divorce 
them entirely from nature ; he did not set them 
off with Turkey car|:>ets and silver salvers, but. pre- 
ferred to rest them on some mossy bank, warm in 
the sun which had given them their beauty. .Such 
perfection of modelling, such close imitation of colour 
and texture, such almost .itomic truth of finish, have 
seldom or never been combined with such breadth 
in effect, such preservation of general truth. His 
finish was true finish, each touch adding to the 
complctene.ss, not concealing the want of it. It 
VOL. XIX. 
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may not be thought very high art, this careful 
imitation of still objects, however beautifully ar. 
ranged, however pure and lovely the result. To 
devote a life to the rendering of the most exquisite 
qualities of a dove's breast, or a spray of hawthorn, 
may seem but a poor enterprise. But it is fur the 
painter as well as the poet to ' shine in his place and 
be content,' and few have shone more contentedly 

or brightly than 
William Hunt. 
What he did he 
did well, almost 
IMirfectly, and to 
those who love 
art one of his 
plums outweighs 
in true value all 
eflorts of unsuc- 
ce.ssful ambition. 
Moreover his pic- 
tures of country 
life must not be 
forgotten. lie 
painted his rustic 
figures in much 
the same spirit 
as his flowers — 
their faces ruddy 
with the .sun ; 
their frank, honest 
eyes, and strong 
bodies, their 
rough smocks 
and hobnailed 
.shoes, just as they 
were. He gave 
as, fierhaps, no 
. other artist has 
quite given, the 
shy sweetness of 
the girls, the 
awkwardness of 
the hoydens, the 
unrefined appe- 
tites of the boys, 
the patriarchal nobleness of the old men. The 
drawings of the Shy Sitter and The Blessing are, 
perhaps, the best known of the nobler figure-pic- 
tures of Hunt. They were photographed fijr the 
illustrated edition of Mr. Kuskin’s ‘Notes on Hunt 
and Brout,’ and The Blessing has been etched by 
Waltner. But there arc others of the .s-atne class* 
and much the same (]uality. One of these, though 
called A Monk, in the fine and simple seriousness 
of its expression is allied to Tltc Blessing, and 
forms one of our illustrations. In the technical 
history of the art of water-colours, Hunt holds aUso 
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a place almost as unique. His mastery of his 
materials was consummate. He showed the whole 
power of its colour — in perfect imitation of that of 
nature, in brilliancy, in strength, in subtlety, and in 
richness. In manipulation, also, in variety and cer- 
tainty nf touch, in the rendering of texture, in the 
use of body — in union with transparent colour— -in 
all these ways, and many more, he may claim to 
have extended the resources of his art almost as 
far .is they would go. 

Tt> return to our landscape-painters. Two of the 
illustrations to this number arc by artists who, if they 
do not hold any recognised {x>sition of importance 
in the history of English water-colour, were both 
men of interest and good artist.s. One of these 


can be paid to it here, and the same may be 
said of that of Augustus Pugin (1762-1832), a 
Frenchman, and father of the well-known architect, 
Augustus Welby Pugin. The father was specially 
interested in architecture, and it will be seen from 
the example which we give (a view of St. Mary, 
Oxford), that, though he was an adept in the use 
of water-colours, his drawings are distinguished more 
for the truth and care with which the buildings arc 
drawn than for their picturesque qualities. It is as 
one of the first to study Gothic architecture with 
attention, and draw it with accuracy and knowledge, 
that he is most to be remembered. He was for 
twenty years an assistant of John Nash, the architect 
of Waterloo Place and Regent Street, with whtise 
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was William’ Danicll, R.A. (1769-1837), nephew of 
Thomas Daniell, R.A., a man of some distinction in 
his day as a painter, a traveller, and an antiquarian. 
At the age of fourteen the nephew accompanied his 
uncle to India, where they made sketches for an 
important work, afterwards publi.shcd under the title 
of ‘ Oriental Scenery.’ I'or many years hi.s subjects 
were principally drawn from his Indian sketches, but 
in 1802 he began to exhibit at the Royal Ac,idcmy 
drawings of sr.cnes in the north of England. The 
drawing of Durham Cathedral, which wc engrave, is 
dated 1805, and is a masterly production, the point 
of view finely selected, the execution broad and 
powerful, and much in the manner of Girtin both 
in colour and handling, lie engraved us well 
as painted, and published several illustrated books. 
The most extensive of these was his ‘ Voyage 
round Great Britain,’ which was entirely executed 
by himself. His work deserves more attention than 


professional taste he could have had little .sympathy. 
But it was yet to be a long time before the true 
beauty of Gothic architecture was again to appeal to 
our countrymen, and the elder Pugin had to be 
content with laying the foundations for its revival. 
For the public it was interesting as an antiquated 
curiosity, and its picturc-squencss (in a drawing) was 
becoming daily more acknowledged through the 
labours of those draughtsmen who had turned 
topography into art. 

As the position of the water-colour school becomes 
established wc find the spirit of the artist gradually 
overcoming that of the topographer until, even in 
pictures of which architecture forms the main subject, 
the attitude of the painter is rather that of one who 
paints what he likes than the executor of an order 
for a portililit of a famous building, whereas the num- 
ber of painters who concern themselves principally 
with the beauty and character of English country 
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gradually increases. Thus gradually a school of pure 
landscape was formed among the watcr-colourists, and 
a number of men arose who as landscajw-painters 
deserved to hold the highest rank among the artists 
of the period. Their great merit, a& we see it now, 
was that they studied English scenery as it had never 
been studied before — its bills and its trees, its rivers, 
and, above all, its skies ; studied all with simple love 
and unambitious earnestness, finding out day by day 
some new means of rendering some cflcct of light, 
and colour, and atmosphere familiar enough to all, but 
unattempted and unconquered by previous painters. 
Content to live a humble life without the ho})e of any 


painting when it was yet in its infancy and lived to 
see it develop to its prime; nearly all oi'Tthem had a 
conspicuous share in its development. Though they 
started as it were from the same point, so that there 
is a great similarity in their earliest drawings, each 
gradually drew away into a path of his own, found 
new .subjects suited to his own individuality, found 
also a method of expression to a great extent per- 
sonal to himself. They stand on a different level to 
tlio.se of Turner and Constable ; they had nut the all- 
embracing genius of the former, the immense initia- 
tory force of the latter, but they were all distinct 
(xiwers, pioneers in untrodden lands of art, revealers 
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great gains, accepting even professionally a subordi- 
nate rank as artists, these watcr-coloiirists laboured 
on quietly and accomplished a work of which they 
scarcely apjireciatcd the importance or the magni- 
tude. Of these interpreters of the beauty of their 
country three were specially gifted — De Wint, Copley 
h‘ielding, and David Co.x. 

Mr. Walter Armstrong, in his recent memoir of 
I)c Wint, has pointed out that most of the English 
branch of the modern landscaix; school were born be- 
tween 1780 and 1790. This, of course, excludes the 
greatest names of all — those of Gainsborough, Turner, 
Girtin, Constable, and Crome, but it includes Cotman, 
Co.x. Collins, John Varley, Prout, De WJnt, Havell, 
Copley Fielding, and probably G. llarref, fiinior. All 
of them were, therefore, young men together. I'his 
band of youths began the practice of water-colour 


of beauty unrealised before by painter’s pencil, adding 
each his modest but perceptible (piota not only to the 
domain of art but also to its resources of expression. 
Indeed, they did so much in iK'ifccting the technique 
of water-colour and in increasing its range of subject, 
and did it in so sincere and thomugh a manner, that 
their work is, and imi.st ever remain, in a .sen.se classic. 

Of these men many have already been treated in 
these piipers. Of those that remain the greatest arc 
De Wint, Fielding, and Cox, and their special di.s- 
tinclion w'as that they were more exclu.sivt:ly than the 
re.st jiainters of liingli.sh country, not so much of its 
ciistlcs and cathedral.s, but of its fields and moun- 
tain.s and local characteristics. 'I'hcy all of them 
painted in various parts of ICngland, but of this vast 
book each had a chapter to which he devoted himself 
more particularly. As Suffolk to Gainsborough, as 
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Norfolk to Cromc, and as Tssex to Constable, so 
were Lincolnshire to Dc Wint, Sussex to Copley 
Fielding, and Wales to David Cox. Wherever they 
drew, these men were accomplished artists, but each 
found some neighbourhood specially congenial to his 
disposition,' where his study was more prolonged and 
rruitful, calling forth his best Ixith of .sympatliy and 
invention. All these men were obliged to earn their 
livelihood by teaching as well as painting, and 
counted their pu]>ilH by the .score. Their influence 
is not dead yet. Despite the dorninaficeof new ideas, 
the search for new subjects, you cannot visit an 
exhibition of walcr-cfdour drawings in which half at 
least of the landscapes .show ilistinclly the influence 
of Cox, or I)e Wint, or ( a)plcy Fielding. 

Dc W'int's father was a physician, descended 
from a Dutch family which had settled in America. 
He was apprenticed to John Raphael Smith, pub- 
lisher. and painter genre and portrait, but above 
all things famous as the interpreter by mezzotint of 
the mastcr|)iecc.s of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Morland, 
and others. Dc Wint was bound to him for the pur- 
pose of learning the arts of engraving and portrait- 
painting, but he seems to have had a preference for 
sketching from nature, and Smith, though he sent 
him to prison once for refusing to betray the .secrets 
of his fellow-apprentice who had run away, seems to 
have had the wisdom and kindness to encourage his 
natural gift. 1 1 is fellow-apprentice was William 
Hilton, the historical painter, with whom Dc Wint 
formed a friendship which lasted till Hilton’s death. 
They lived together as bachelors, they spent their 
holidays together at Hilton’s home at Lincoln, and 
there De Wint met and won for his wife the sister of 
his friend. At Lincoln, also, and in its neighbourhood, 
he found subjects for endless pictures. Wherever he 
went, whether to the hilly country of Yorkshire, 
Cumberland, or Wales, or the flats of Lincolnshire 
or Fssex (and scarcely Turner himself had in I^ngland 
a wider sketching-ground), he preferred a long, low 
.stretch of country, and to paint it on a long, low slip 
of paper. It would seem as though he had inherited 
a love of flatness from his Dutch progenitors. In 
the foreground a river or a cornfield, or both, a 
village or town in middle distance, a hill beyond 
rising to no great height — of such simple elements 
liis fin«?st works are composed. And the.se works 
were truly fine though inspired with no exalted 
poetry, and confined to the representation of ordinary 
phenomena. Simplicity, dircctnc.s.s, and force, were 
the essential qualities of his art. His distribution of 
light and dark was broad and cflcctive, his skies 
luminous and true, sometimes clear and blue, some- 
times hazy with sunny mist, sometimes ob.scurcd by 
drifting rain-clouds. He was a careful student of trees, 
and in his sketches their exact character was often 
caught and put in at once with a felicitous blot— as, 


for instance, the pines in a rapid sketch of Greenwich 
Park in the British Museum — and he was ma.stcrly in 
his generalisation of ma.sse.s of foliage; but for all 
ibis his nearer trees arc often so mannered in touch 
that they alone would be .sufficient to authenticate a 
drawing. Few have excelled him in painting the earth, 
in the solid modelling of the ground, and in repre- 
senting the diflerent texture.s of its soil : few have 
painted mellow sunlight more strongly and trans- 
parently than he. The general sentiment of his work 
is tranquillity, the true country feeling ‘far from the 
madding crowd,* w'hcrc reapers rest in the cornfield 
in the shade of fresh-cut sheaves, where barges float 
.slowly on smooth rivers, and cows pasture in fat 
meadows beside some .sleepy town. As Mr. Arm- 
.strong says, ‘Ilis place in Knglish art is with 
Constable and David Cox,* though he had none 
of Constable's desire to make ‘the rc.stlcssness of 
nature .shiue through the rcpo.se of art.* Like and 
unlike Constable he was also as a colouri.st; like 
him in aiming at Nature's exact .scale, but seeking 
her richer and more complete harmonics. His 
supreme quality was, indeed, his colour , hjs chord 
was richer and deeper, i)crhaps, than that of any 
other landscape-painter. He drew and finished in 
colour only — drew in complete and full colour at 
once — so that his merc.st sketches have all the 
force, sometimes more than the •force, of his fini.shcd 
drawings. But of his practice we have an authentic 
account in Mr. Arm.strong*s memoirs, which perhaps 
he will forgive me for quoting here : — 

• 

‘When pabiting on his own account he worked almost 
invariably on “old Ocswick paper," which w'as manufactured 
in delicate ivory tinls. This was always more or less granu- 
lar ill texture, which thoroughly suited his style, for it 
enabled him to .strike his rich transparent tones well into 
the body of the paper. 'Hii.s he did by .saturating it, and 
while it was wet mosaicing it, as it w’ere, with rich, bar- 
inonioiis colours, .some cool, some warm and glowing, flis 
aim was always to succeed by the first intention. 'Hie 
bloom of liis colour ivas never disturbed in the shadows, 
“lifted" tints being conlined to the half-tones and used 
only in his large works. His sketches and small drawings 
were carried out entirely in undisturbed colour.* 

Hicrc is a fine in.stancc of thi.s ‘mosaicing’ in a 
.singularly rich .sketch of Gloucester, in the British 
Museum, and in this and other unfinished works 
there, notably a grand fbauche of a forc.st scene, his 
method of commencing his work may be profitably 
studied, especially his wonderful skill in utilising the 
grain of the paper to produce variety of texture and 
innumerable light.s. 

Fortunately the nation is rich in fine examples 
of Dc Wint. At the British Museum there arc 
only a few sketches, but tlie South Kcn.sington 
Museum contains twenty-eight of hi.s drawings, in- 
eluding the famous Cricketers (now, alas! with a 
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perishul sky) and fine pictures of Nottingham and 
Walton-on^ Thames, all three of which arc part of the 
Kllison Gift ; and at the National Gallery arc twenty- 
three drawinj;s bequeathed by Mr. Henderson, all 
finely preserved, and including some of his finest 
works, such as Lincoln CathedraL limy on the Thames^ 
Zinins of Lincoln Castle^ and lfan*cst Time. Lama- 
shire, Our plate of a Cornfieldy Tcinghoc. Ihicks^ is 
taken from a drawing in this collection. But at 
South Kensington there arc, besides the water- 
colours, four of his pictures in oil-colour, ijicluding 
his two masterpieces in this medium, the Cornfield 
and the H^oody Landscape, two of the finest pictures 
of the ICnglish schf)»)l. They were presentetl by 
the late Mrs. 'J‘atlock. the daughter of the painter, 
alK>ut fifteen years ago. Like Cox and other water- 
colourists, he was as great as a paititer in oils as in 
water-colours, and u is one of the most extraordinary 
instances of prejudice on the part of both artists and 


the public that this fact was not recognised till long 
after his death. He never left off painting in oil, but 
his works in this medium were either rcjeclcil or skicil 
at the Academy, and always remained on his hands 
unsold. ‘Fifty years ago,* as Mr. Armstrong tells 
us, ' that august body (the Royal Aca^leiuy ; was not 
kind to water-colour men who dabbled in oil. It 
cither wished to hold them to tbeir lasts, tu*, failing 
to undiTstaiiil their works, took for granted they were 

bail.* More extraordinary is what follows: 'In the 

first in.stance Mrs. Tatlock inaile her offer to the 
National Gallery. At that time the lab: Sir William 
Bo.Kall was director. He, perhaps, had never heard 
of Dt: Winl as a painter in oil. In any case, lie was 
so little attracted by the lady's propos.il that he never 
even tried to see the pictures, and so Constal)le*s 
Cornficldy nnd I lay-wain, ami Valley luirnt. are left 
without two of the best companions they ctuild find 
in luirope.* 

C\>SMO M()NKH«>1-SK. 


'rini VALUR OR RIVALRY IN ART. 


T llb'. weird ‘eiiv)',* as most usually employed, 
means the jiain one experiences at the con- 
templation rif excellence or advantages pertaining to 
another which he would fain possess himself. It 
may be feared that this cust<imar 3 ' use of the word 
implies the direction in w'hicli human feelings are 
most apt to verge. 'Ihere is even a liabilit}' in w»cak 
huiniitiity to feel pain at the conteniplalion of happi- 
ness, though it may be of a kind which is incom- 
patible with that |)Ossessed and most pii/ed by the 
envious one. The o.x and the nag <.if Horace envy 
each other's occupation and trappings, but W'ould 
flinch at a proposal b) interchange )'oke and satldle. 
These, how'cv<'r, are tlie morbid misdirections of 
nobler sympathies. Rivalry which is generous is 
something very ilifferent. F.ven generous rivalry, it 
is true, may suffer from momentary gusts of .sellisli 
sirocco, but its ruling tendency is to attain to the 
very height of the admiration which the ]K*rform- 
anccs of another merit and challenge, and to find 
(herein a stirniihi.s to the exertion of pow'crs which 
may be vouched for by a no less generous self- 
confidc.nce. 

'i'his is aSsSurcdly no unattainable height of virtue, 
and it has its reward for a truly gifted artist. If he 
finds himself on this elevation, and hapjiy there in 
self-respect, braced by that fine air, he can believe 
that it may be equally attained by another. It is in 
this conviction that rivalry becomes a motive as 
noble and happy as effectively stimulant in the most 
eager competition. So it is that genius may be saved 
from the benumbing tendency of a sense of i.sohiiion, 
that isolation which will always be more or less the 
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fate of the highi:.st genius, by the very f.ict that 
genius is above all things exceptional. Hut genius 
should give the call to genius, as deep answers to 
dc.ep. .Sim|>le .su|)eriority <)f intelligenc t: knows well 
the pang of hungering for n:sjM>nsc even indi:i)en- 
ilenlly of sympathy. ‘ Tell, foi you can,' says Tojk* 
to Bolingbrokc,- 

‘Ti’ll, for you can, what is it to he wise .... 
Ci>iuli:irined in hiisinoss or in art.s to drudge 
Wilhoiil a si.eond or wilhoiil a jinlgu .... 

All lear, none aid you, and I' W undcisland; 

Painful pre eininence, oneself lo view 
Above life's weakness, and its comforts too/ 

Hut the genius of the artist, which is by its nature 
more emotional than that of the abstract or j;olitical 
philosopher, springs far more sensitively to a mani- 
festation of genuine sympathy, and it is probable that 
it is only under condition of such slimulus that it 
ever can exert the whole of its power. 

It is herein probably that resides the secret of the 
fact, so constantly observed, that artistic genius occurs 
in fiivourcd historic periods in groups. Di:)ubtlcss 
there are causes why, in the stair)' heavens, the 
luminaries crowed together in some parts to form 
conspicuous constellations, while other parts seem all 
but desert. So .!t is that w'C find large — compara- 
tively larger — tracts of history quite barren, while 
others, at considerable intervals, are radiant with the 
Orions, Ca.ssiopcias, and Pleiades of poetic and 
arti.stic genius. 

VVe shall 5C!ck in vain to ;icc(>unt for the precise 
appearance of contemporaries of genius at certain 

3 >- 
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ei^Khs ; what \vc can discern, with consideniblc con- 
fidence, is that the fact of contemporaneousness had 
much to do with the splendour of each individual. 

‘ Kmulation feeds genius, and cnviousnes.s now, and 
now admiration, is a stimulant incentive * — so runs a 
pregnant sentence which Drydcn rpiotes in his essay 
on 'Dramatic Toesy* from Velleius Piilcrculus: — 

' Alii acmulatio ingenia, et nunc invidia nunc ad- 
miratio incitationem accendit.* 

The best faculties only receive their highest de- 
velopment under the influence of rivalry, which seems 
to exert an invigejrating power upon germs which 
only then manifest all the forms and functions of 
which nature has made them capable. This stimulant 
and cherishing warmth is at one time experienced as 
pleasure, and at another as pain. The state of the 
envious man is not a happy state. Not without 
reason has envy been yoked with such unequivocally 
bad associates as ' hatred, malice, and all unchari- 
tableness.* This, however, is the more virulent access 
of emotion ; it may come to a normal crisis, and be 
thrown o(f by a happy constitution, which is there- 
after exempt from contagious recurrence. There is 
an envy which is not ill-natured grudge, but quite 
compatible with liberal congratulation, even when the 
.success which is witnessed in another excites a fear 
which in itself cannot be delightful, lest it should 
baffle all endeavours to rival or surpas.s it, Knlhii- 
siaslic admiration, the second incentive of the Roman 
historian, will scarcely allow ill-feeling to live in its 
neighbourhood and society. This may l)c the ca.se 
even when the admiration incites to attempts to 
follow and overtake in the identical career; still more 
naturally and readily when it prompts to rcnew’cd 
exertion to assert superiority in virtue of special 
qualities, of peculiar personal endowments. 

liven in politics the trophy of Miltiadcs reacted 
on Themistocles— he said it disturbed his sleep ; and 
Alexander the Great, in the heart c»f Asia, could 
exclaim, ‘Oh, ye Athenians, what toils do I not 
undergo to excite your admiration!* Even so he 
was not altogether successful ; at least, an Athenian 
philosopher, who was asked by some Pyrgopoliniccs 
or Tlirasi) what was said of the great battle, replied, 

‘ Oh, we have matters of far too much importance to 
occupy us at the Academy for us to give a tlunight 
to news from Asia!* 

'Ihe case, however, i.s very dilTcrcnt between artist 
and artist ; it must ever be by an artist that an artist 
exi)i:cts and hopes to be best understood, best felt, 
best appreciateil. The true enjoyment which those 
who have no practical knowledge of art gather from 
contemplation of its work.s could not be so important 
an element of happiness as it is, apart from very 
considerable insight aiul .sympathy. i!>lill, in their 
case there must be something, and no little, wanting. 
The widest and most enthusiastic general popularity, 


therefore, however pleasant in itself, will never give 
full satisfaction to the artist of geniu.s. He will find 
more encouragement in the appreciation of a very 
small group of connoi.sseur.s ; but again there will be 
an all-important chord untouched, unless he is con- 
sciou.sthat what he has done excites the admiration of 
one w'hosc genius he hiiTi.self admirc-s — whom he him- 
self, if in a collateral course, most ardently emulates. 
If anything can rouse, in.spirit, inspire the entire man 
to do the fullc.st justice to his own powders, to rival him- 
self, to embody that ideal to which all his powers of 
sense and thought, and imagination and industr)', arc 
contributory, it is the con.sciousness that a glory is 
within reach of exciting in a rival an admiration so 
enthusiastic and irresistible as to evoke involuntary 
.sympathy. 

The history of the world does not, as recorded, 
supply another equally remarkable instance of two 
artists, contemporary, contrasted in genius, yet each 
supreme, to compare with that of Raphael and Michael 
Angelo. There are no doubt on the records flicker- 
ing traces of Jealoii.sy on the part of the great Floren- 
tine, easily accounted for by his nature and his 
environments ; but w^hen he .said that Raphael had 
learnt from Ills own practice — and what he said was 
true enough -he showed by implication a conscious- 
ne.ss that his young competitor had learned to .some 
purpose. If we owe the Kaisifig of Lanams to the 
encouragement and help that^hc gave to .Sebasliano 
del Pioinbo, in order to rival the Transfiguration, we 
have again a proof that the Urbinatc had truly 
touched his sensibilities. Raphael himself owed 
much to a circle of highly cultivated and affectionate 
friends ; his pictures in the Segnatura arc the most 
learned pictures in the world ; but we may glance 
through the list of his friends known and possible, 
from Castiglionc, Bembo, and Ariosto onwards, but 
still retain conviction that when he stood before wall 
or canvas, ilcalt cither with oil or fresco, his most 
rretjucnl thought was of that Michael Angelo of 
whom he is known to have thanked God that he was 
born a contemporary. 

What a touching scene is the last interview of 
Rcynolils with Gainsborough on his death - bed ! 
Rivalry inevitable had pufc them apart or kept them 
apart, but it may lUit be easy to say how much that 
we now enjoy in the admirable works of both u as not 
due to the consciousness of each, as he worked, that 
whatever he did best would so far not be thrown 
away, that it was certain to be known for what it was 
worth by the other. Gainsborough we know was 
appreciative of a characteristic of his rival which 
might well excite his own emulation, considerable as 
was the scope of his own genius. ‘ Plague take the 
fellow, how various he is I* he exclaimed at the sight 
of his pictures of the year at the Academy. If any 
bitterness had ever mingled with his feelings, we may 
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be sure that it was not such or so permanent as to 
infect the nobler sympathies, that sense of ultimate 
fellowship that welled up freely in his farewell words, 
‘ Wc arc all going to heaven, and Vandyke is of the 
company.’ 

So it was that Ben Jonson, a far more irritable 
and sclf-sunicicnt and arrogant soul, who had so 
carpeil at Shakespeare as even to provoke an im- 
putation of malevolence, recovers our respect and 
merited his own by the frank words, * 1 loved tlie 
man, and do honour his memory on this side idolatry 
as mucht^as any,* It may have been a weakness if he 
stopperl short of that pitch of admiration which, as 
reached by others of his contemporaries, lu! thought 
amounted to idolatry. Considering, however, the 
extravagant rc))iitation he himself obtained in his 
day, it is excusable if his sense of scale was a little 
perverted. lie says enough for him to be claimed as 
one of those artists wlio have been under great obli- 
gations, in what they have done of excellent, to the 
.stimulant iieighbourhocMl of great coiiteinporaries. 

That envy, cabal, and camanidcric will always be 
more or less rife among artistic competitors, a.s 
among others, who will doubt ordcii}^? Hut who 
shall try the hearts of individuals, and say on which 
side victory lies at last in the conflict between the 
good and the evil genius, which goes on in every 
heart - which goes on and ever has gone on ; for thus 
sings Hesiod, the bard whom the Muses found tend- 
ing sheep on the slopes of Mount Helicon, and, 
placing in his hand an olive wand, bade sing to the 
husbandmen : — 
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* Contention is not of one noture alone, but wyion the earth's 
surface 

Two there are ; one only needs to he known to be 
applauded, 

The other blameworthy; — so .'ire they at odils in dis- 
|x)8iiion. 

One gives furtherance ever to mischievous cpiarrel and 
battle,— 

1'he i>ernieious,— love it does no one of mortals, but by 
compulsion 

They have to o|)pre.ssivc Contention regard : so will the 
immortals. 

Tlic other, an earlier birth of the worn!) of Night 
pritn.ieval, 

Did Cronus' son, the supreme, the dweller in aether, 
establish. 

Rooted in earth itself and .among mankind, far better. 

'rhis it is stirs up a man, even shitiless however, to 
labour ; 

Kor .such a one, as of employment devoid, ho looks at 
another 

In wealth, even he makes speed to engage in tiloughing 
and planting, 

And founding a dwelling. Neighbour emulates ever a 
neigh l)our, 

On speedy way to be rich. Good to mortals is this 
Contention ; 

And potter wiili poller heartburning has, and joiner with 

joiner, 

And bard and bcgg.ir to beggar and bard bjar grudge 
and envy.* 

The tone of the two last lines seems a little 
out of place, but the commentators do not 
ilemur ; they are quoted over and over again in 
antiquity. 

W. VVa 1 KISS Lua’u. 
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Tiik 'rhirty fir«t Atum.'il Report of the Naiion.al Uorlrait (l.il- 
Icry pl.ircs on nioiid ihc rcinonslnincc of ilic 'rrustces that 
no suitable buildiiiK has yet been provided fur the permanent 
honsiut; of this important liistoriral rolledion; the * earnest 
and serious attention to the subject’ pioiniscd by the Kirsl 
Lord of the Treasury having thus far produced no results. 
The vacancies in trusteeship, left by the retirement of the 
bishop of Chester and the death Mr. Ileresford-l lope, have 
been tilled by the Karl of I*embrt»ke and the Speaker. Nume- 
rous porUiaits t)f interest have been added <liiring the past 
year, among them those of Lord Nelson, Michael I.)rayton, 
Lord L.awrcncc, C. U. Darwin, ‘ Harry Cornwall * and his gifted, 
daughter, Adelaide Procter, and another porliait of John Keats. 

Thk Loan Collection of ]*iclures .at the lUrtningham 
Museum and An Gallery is this year cxr:cptioiially. good. 
The Duke of Westminster is a generous coturibulor ; L<jrd 
Dartmouth lends pictures of the F.nglish scliuol, ( iainsborough, 
Wilson, &c.; the Duke of Norfolk several line Van Dyck por- 
traits ; and Sir T. U. Lcnnard, of Jielhiis, a large number of 
works of the Dutch and English schools. The Maniui-s of 
Hertford and the Marquis of Lansduwue send good examples 
of Reynolds. 

Thk National Museums of France -the Louvre, the Lux- 
embourg, Versailles, and St. Germain - -and all objects of art 


in Slate buildings .arc, by a ilccrcr issued last month, plarcd 
under one supreme I.)iro.rtnr, who shall be .appointed by the 
President of the Republic on the nomination of the Minister 
of In.siriuTion, .and have his «»ni<:ial quarters in the Luuvie. 
beneath this responsible head will, of course, be sub-dirrrtors 
an«l officers. 

Till: distinguished etcher, M. W-filtncr, and M. Knepping, 
his pupil, have been elected honorary members of the ;\« a- 
demy of Fine Arts, Vienna. 

Till-: National Gallery .at home is nut the only rulleclion 
w.aiting for a rc- issue up to tlale of the official lu 

n.inic Iw’o instances close at hand, the. Aiaih'mic do’s beaux- 
Arts in brussels .and the Museum .at Lille .'ire in the same 
plight. Our e.vpericnco on the Continent, at Aliinich :ind 
V'ier.iia, for inst.aiiee, !ias constantly in past ye.ars betm of like 
deficiency, conscaiuenl sometimes upon readjnsimcnl in hang- 
ing tir new accpiisiiions, or bccau.ne a fresh luimenc.laturc has 
been started by some zc.alous director. 

A PKiinv little quarrel between aniiqu.irians, student and 
dlletiaiite, Jias been enlivening the art columns of the 
‘Athcn.acum.* Mr. K. J. Kurnivall, in company with Mr. 
Dunnington, limber - merchant, and, ho writes, with the 
approval of the ' leading members of the Architects* Asso- 
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ciatinn,’ has bpcn oilin;? aivl scrapinjf tentatively at the panels 
of the {;re:it ^'allcry at IladiJon Hall) and proving- what most 
people knew beforr, - ihai they are of oak, painted over and 
tinted with ebony. .Mi. Albert Harlshoriie, well known as an 
aniifjiinry, wrote an inilij;n;int note of protest at this sacrik:;;i»us 
proc«cdiii;», and deprecated the possible sequence of l.iyinjjbare 
the panels tbrouKhoiit the (^alleiy. lie holds the stain to be 
llic faded rchiaintlt-r of the oi i>jinal paintinp,, orderor.iiivc treat- 
ineiii of the oak panc’ls afu r the taste of the sixteenth and 
hcvenieenlli rcnliiries. In this the late Mr. M. jewitt, as 
cpioterl ]))' Mr. J. C. Cox, conriirred ; but other writers think 
that there may liave been a siihseiptent coat t)r renewal of 
decorative slain, and Mr. Amliew (.‘okaync dales the jiaintinij 
from about somelbin;: less than a century after he con 
jec.t tires th.it the Ion;: >:.illery was huilt, possibly to cotnmemo* 
r.’ile llie iiiariia;:e t»f Dorothy Vrrmni, as the joint Manners- 
Veiinni arms and crest first appear there«)n. This is not the 
place to follow tin; dispute, which illustrates aptly the diver;:inf{ 
cemvi* lions of .'luthoritics on anru|uari;m an, not only in 
malteis of laste hut matters of fact, and the helpless position 
of the ‘outsider’ who may seek for j|,midaucc. The main 
interest for lovers of this pir inresfjiie inteiior, a happy lutntin;;' 
ip-ound fiM artists «iver so many years, is, by which section of 
disputants the Duke of Kutland will uhim.ately be infhicMiced. 
Will the silvery tones of the faded semi transparent paint he 
left, or will the modern restorer, who has no sympathy with the 
accidental beauty of decay, be alkiwcd to ‘brin;(up’ the oak 
and ebony of the iuulerlyin;» material ? 

*A I'ojuii.AK Handbook to the \;itional Gallery, including 
. . . . Niites Collccled from the Works of .Mr. Huskin,* by 
Kdward 'J'. Ijink. (Londiui, Macmillan, iSSS.) The Kngliuh 
National Gallery is now acknowledge!!, after si.xly years of 
growth, lc» be, in some w.iys, the mom rcnnarkable in Knrope. 
In Lalliolicity it is beyond rivalry. Its standard lias been 
pm impivcodentedly high. It is ihc only great galh’ry in 
existence in whi«'h every picture ran be examined with reason- 
able ( (uiihirt. And now, with the accessions of the last few 
years, it is as rich in moiumicnlal woiks as any of its rivals, 
except, perhaps, those at I’aris, Dresden, and Madrid. If the 
next twenty years sec as great a devi’lopmenl as the twenty 
which have elapsed since the Royal Academy left its lodgings 
in Trafalgar .Sipiare, the Insiilntion wliich used to he the 
laugliing-stock of ICurope will he the envy of the world, and 
London w'ill become the Mecca of ihe ’scientilic coiitioLiu'itr, 
Since t8b8 nearly ilitee luindre<l pit tures have beim a<Ided to the 
collection, among them the gems acquired by Sir Robert Peel 
and the prizes from tlic Palaces of Hamilton and Rlenlirim. The 
building itself has been transformed from oik? of the meanest 
ever jiul iiGsm h a use, into a monument that only rccjuiies a 
litilc more homogeneity, with which at some future time it can 
Ik? readily 'endowed, to become worthy of the treasures it 
shelters. Thai such an Inslitutitin should give rise? to a literal 
ture of its own was but a (.{ueslion of time ; iind so of rcc(?nt 
years, Imoks ami articles upon it have been multiplying with 
some r;i[»i«lity. Not the least service done to the cause of art 
by the National Gallery was the inauguration of the era of 
good 1 aialogues. It is n«i\v more tlian forty years since the late 
Mr. Wormim, afterwards Keeper of the Gallery, published the 
first edition of a l aCilogue which afterwards became n model for 
all the better managed Collections in Kurope. Mr. WornumS 
pamiihlet passed through seventy editions ht?fore its author's 
death, wliich look place in December, 1877. A new edition was 
allowed to run out of print, and for the last eight or nine years 
visitors have had to content themselves with an abridgement, -'•an 
abridgement, however, which will compare favourably enough 
with the test Catalogues of most Continental Galleries. This 
long absence of a detailed guide has done something, |)erhaps, to 


stirnuialc the production of various essays which have seen the 
light in recent yc?ars. The first of these was Dr. Friz/oni’s 
clabonite study of the Italian pictures, which has never, to our 
regret, lH;cn translated into English ; tlicn came Dr. Richt(?rs 
important volume on the same subject. Mr. Walter Arm- 
strong followetl with an account of the Gallery’s ticissitudes; 
and critical notes on its contents. Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse 
wrote Upon its specimens of the Italian Pre-Raphaelites and 
now Mr. Edward T. Cook, already known as n compiler of hand- 
books, has produced a monumental (itiide which is likely to 
win a wide ]N}pulariry with those to whom pictures appeal 
mainly by their subject. It may be said at once th.it Mr. 
C<K)k has carried out the task he set hirnscrlf very well in- 
deed. In a short introduction he confesses that the technical 
appreci.itinn of pictures i.s beyond him; that he aii^i only Mo 
tell the s.ilient farts about different .schools of painting and 
different painters’ characteristics,’ that, in fact, his (iuide Ms 
written by a layman for laymen.’ J..ikr. i:\ t?iy one trisc who 
writes from such a standpoint, he fails to susjx'ct how much 
he excludes of what makes the fame and power of art, but he 
is not led by his limitations into many positive errors. He 
lakes the .Si lnmls as nearly as possible in their i hronological 
order. 'I’o isK.h hi? provides :i short and well-written infro- 
dnclion, and then goes im to notice the works w'hich belong to 
it in their order on the walls. His critirisms arc mostly second- 
hand. By far the larger port ion of them are taken from the 
writings of Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Cook docs not shrink, however, 
from recalling his leader’s mistakes when the latter are of the 
sort he c.in appreciate. As an iniilance of this we may point to 
p.ige .379, wlM?rc? he cites Mr. Ruskin’s unlucky dic.iimi as to the 
fine condition of the Hotv fiuHti by V'clazcpu z. Every om? else 
of any iinpiutanre who has wTiiteii on the (Collection Mr. Cook 
(juotrs, and i|iiotcs in the right place. His one serious error 
within the lioiimls he lia.s set himself, is to be found, perhaps, in 
his sec tions on Claude and 'I’uiner. There he h.is again 
darkened counsel by following Mr. Ktiskin’s crude ideas nf forty 
years ago, and by omitting to explain why Claude is a great 
artist in spile of his conventionality, and why so many people 
who certainly know what they are talking aboiu refuse to 
acknowledge the .suptcmacy claimed for Turner. Not the least 
useful part of the Hand-book^ Is the Second Appendix. In u 
well-arranged- table Mr. Cook gives the subject, the painter, the 
pro 7 fCHtm:t\ and the price, of every picture ; thereby super- 
seding the sheaf of zXnnual Repoits to which one has hiiiurrto 
had to turn for those particulars. 

Mr. Wi 1.1,1 am Hoi.f., zVR.S.A., has made a large (?ti:hing 
in illustration uf (Jhaucer’s CanUrlmty Pilifnmiiift. The plate 
measures about thirty live inches liy font teen, and contains 
•about thirty figures with a proporlionali? numbei of animals. 
Massed to the left we h:iv«? some architerture of the time as 
a biirkground, including a galew’ay and the twin towers of a 
cathedral, whilst in the distance to tlie right is a ijuaint piece of 
river with the shipping of Chaucer's day. The leiigtli of the rom- 
]K)sition is agreeably dissimulated by keeping the dark masses 
chiefly to the left. The principal m(?rit of the design is the clear 
discriminaiion of character without any tendency to caricature. 
Every one of the figures and fares is marked by strung indi- 
viduality. They arc all firmly drawm, and the female faces 
arc nut wanting in delicacy. The attitudes arc cheerful and 
lively, like those of people setting forth on an agreeable 
expedition. The animals are inferior to the human pilgrims, 
being r-ithcr heavy and deficient in chariii, but they are felt 
to be secondary; indeed, the horses are purposely made of 
rather small size to give importance to the riders. On the 
whole, the work is important and interesting, and likely to 
add to the artist's reputation. The technical quality is simple 
and sound throughout. 







DAVID TENIERS II. 

His Works and bis Family. 

I. 


O P thU extraordinarily energetic and prolific 
painter the records recently recovered by 
I'rcncli and Low Country archarologists are ex- 
tremely copious and curious. The time had come 
when the wild ascription to him - of more than 900 
pictures — many of which are crowded with figures 
at whole-length, surrounded by innumerable derails, 
such as utensils, toys, weapons, armour, animals, 
furniture, architectural elements, and what not, to 
say nothing of liindscape features, and finished with 
touches of ineffable spirit, firmness, and precision — 
should be question^.'d. It is desirable that definite 
ideas should be attained of what in the prodigious 
iisscmbly is to be accepted as his and what awarded 
to others who bore his family name, as well as to 
those imitators and iarholars (the terms were often 
due to one and the ^mc person) who either worked' ' 
for him 'and them, or wore neither more nor less 
than servile copyists of the masterpieces of the most 
brilliant and accomplished artist of the Flemish 
school of the seventeenth century. 

.Such was David Teniers the Second, or, as the 
French call him, le Jeune, in order to distinguish him 
from 1 ). Teniers 1 ., or le /V/r, his father. The latter 
was an artist of considerable ability itnd industiy', 
who, dying in 1649, aged si.xty-.seven years, seemed 
to have been born for the confusion of inquirers iind 
the bewilderment of critics. In the line of domestic 
and festive genre which the father and .son alike 
affected, their similarity is close enough to excuse, if 
not to induce, that troublesome mixing of their works 
which has not even now been corrected in every 
gallery, public as well as private. To this hour the 
curators and compilers of the ciitalogues of national 
collcction.s, to say nothing of those provincial ones 
where pseudo-' Tenierses ’ are rife in incredible 
numbers and of wonderful badness, seem to hesitate 
about labelling the works of le Pere distinctly from 
those of the son whose career — David (I. being born 
in 1610— that of his father overlapped by at lca.<it 
twenty, if not twenty-five, years. Add to this affec- 
tion for a certain class of subjects in common the 
fact that David II. was actually his father's pupil, 
and if not an imitator of that clever artist, at lea.st 
his follower, for whom he during youth doubtle.ss 
worked according to that custom of the period which 
has confused so many records and led to endless 
blunders. 

In an age when the office of the art-critic is 
often assumed by 'young gentlemen of the Univer- 
sities,’ who found nothing so much to their tastes a.s 
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a picture, and being innocent of technical knowle«Ige, 
are professors of belles letires rather than of art, the 
more fact that Teniers I. and Teniers II. were both 
named David, and, it w.os averrcti, most reprehensibly 
accustomed to use signatures as nearly alike as they 
could well be, it is not surprising that confusion 
has been thoroughly attained and lung irresolv- 
able. To this hour professors of belles lettres are 
excrciscxl in many odd ways of art-criticism, but in 
none are they -more frequently at sea than with 
regard to the productions of the numerous Teniers 
family. The fact is, that whereas a certain clear, 
cold greenness and an exceptionally thin impnsto 
generally (though not invariably) distinguish the 
pictures of the elder David from those of his .son, 
cspe^iajly when his technique was fully developed, 
the hitter excelled in silveriness and clear, pure tones, 
choiceness and variety of colours in those half-tints 
that never exhibit the characteristic even brownnesj 
(verging on u monochrome of that hue) which per- 
vades the works of David I: The drawing per se of 
the junior painter is generally better than his father's, 
which very seldom, however, sinks below e.xcellencc, 
and cannot be called mediocre. The son was a mati 
of incomparably greater resource than the father; 
consequently, while the designs of the latter suggest 
a constitutional timidity and hick of invention, free- 
dom, and energy, those of his pupil and offsjiirihg arc 
highly oi^iiniKed, thoroughly animated, and -’crowded 
with character, humour, and insight. Ulavid 11. 
maslcrerl higher keys of light and tone than his 
progenitor ; and, although lie nevir . attained to the 
depth, richness, and force of Jan ^teen — who may 
be fairly bracketed with him in many respects, ex- 
cept as regards the grussness of the Dutchman and 
pupil of Adrian van Ostade — he surpassed. J.)avid I. 
in the brightnc.ss and strength of his IcKal colours. 
The last- mentioned distinction', the brownness of the 
senior’s half-tints, and the thin greenness of his 
pictures, arc always safe if not quite complete 
guides for those who wish to appropriate the pro- 
ductions of either David to the right man. 

It may be that the father moveil in a lower social 
circle than, after Fortune smiled on him, the son 
attained : accordingly it is not hard to iliscover by 
the co.stumes of the fijjurcs he painted that boors and 
frous of low degree were his models, while the son, in 
later life at least, delineated liand.somt.'ly clad ladies, 
soldiers, noblc.s, statesmen, and their attendants. 
Unfortunately thi.s rule, if it be one, doe.s not always 
apply, and some of the finest pieces of David II. — 
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thi* famous Kermesse, The ChAteau, and The Bagpipe, 
which are among tlic greatest treasures in Duck* 
ingham I’alace — deal with low life and its humours. 
The .same may be said of the somewhat inferior 
Reapers' Fi'te, which is in the same collection. The 
ChAteau and The Bagpipe have been at the Academy, 
respectively No. 98 of this year and No. 88 of 1882. 
The Ajnner, which is said to liavc been painted for 
the decoration of the artist’s own haqisichord, is 
signed and datc<l 1O45. Tt is No. 496 of Smith’s 
' (.Catalogue Kai.sonnd.' The latter is dated 1649, and 
is Smith’s No. 498. They were bf>th rcpnaluccd by 


Tenierses affirm the authorship of the son’s pictures, 
and thus enable us to .set up standards of style with 
regard to both, and applicable retrospectively with 
excellent results. All this .shows the better taste and 
finer culture of the younger painter. 

The best standard for discriminating the works of 
one and the other artist is that technical one which I 
have ventured to indicate, and which may be esta- 
blished as well as illustrated by examination of Rocky 
Landscape, The Conversation, and Playing at Bowls, 
Nos. 949, 950, and 951 in the National Gallery, all of 
which were formerly ascribed to ‘ David Teniers ’ at 
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M. Braun of Dornach, and published by the Autotype 
Company,. with the numbers 58 and 59 respectively. 
But for the custom of both artists to depict inferior 
subjects, we might sometimes readily discriminate the 
father's from the son’s works by means of the changes 
of ci>stumcs adopted by the upper classes, the datc.s 
of which arc easily ascertained. The dresses of the 
labourers were seldom altered during the Teniers 
epoch. Oti the other hand, the fact remains that the 
younger painter rarely omitted to introduce, as in 
that masterpiece The ChAteau, ladies and gentlemen 
as witnesses of the gambols of his boors. In the 
above-named Bajipipe, which is celebrated as 'La 
Curnemeuse,’ a gay young man with a feather in his 
cap dances with a lively matron (whose suspicious 
spouse looks on), and gives a less ignoble air to a 
comiHTsition the elder I'eniers would have confined to 
village louts and dull old men. The dates of many 


large, and arc now rightly awarded to the senior. 
Turning from thc.se to the unquestionable works of 
David II. in the same collection, and including The 
Misers, so called, or, more correctly. The Money- 
changers (No. 155), of which an etching accom- 
panies this essay. Boors , Regaling (158), and The 
Village Ftte (952), the reader will have no difficulty 
in discovering the grounds of the criticism which 
has enabled students to award many Tenierses 
rightly to their authors. The title of Tlu Money- 
changers is, of course, nearly as unapt as that of The 
Misers, which, as to many a .similar work, has been 
absurdly given to No, 155. The Bankers, or The 
Money-lenders, would be best of all names fur this 
very excellent picture, a capital example of a large 
class. It bears the signature at full length, ‘ David 
Teniers,’ and is evidently a late production of that 
arti.st. So far as my inquiric.s enable me to affirm, it 
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appears that David I, never signed pictures thus, 
while his son rarely, if ever, employed the cypher • T * 
within ' D.,’ urhich, beyond question, the father most 
frequently aflfected. Some of the pictures in the 
National Gallery bear this cypher, and may, I think, 
be due to the older artist, whose work they greatly 
resemble. 

If it is difficult to tell David I. from David II. in 
their works respectively, how shall we say which is 
which of the labours of the other artists of their race, 
who, descending from Julian Teniers, or ‘Taisnier,* 
the quondam mercer of Ath in Hainault, set 
up his staff at 
Antwerp in 1558, 
and died in the 
Shoe Market 
there, at the sign 
of the ‘Crown of 
Cologne,* May 4, 

1585, and gave 
to the world two 
sons, Julian II. 

(born respectively 
in 1 572 and 1615;, 
and the above- 
named David I., 
or /e Pere (born 
1582, (Hod if) 49 )? 

Julian II. begat 
Julian III. «and 
Theodore 1 . The 
brothers were 
both admitted to 
the Ant vv e r p 
Guihl of Painters 
in 1656. David I. 
begat David II. 

(born December, 

1610. died 1690), 

Julian III. :|6 i6-i 679), Theodore II. (1619^ 1697), 
and Abraham (1629-1670). David II. by his first 
wife (sec below for his re-marriage) begat David III. 
(1638-1685), Anne Maria, Clara, Anthony, and 
( -ornelia, who married that painter of quaint figures, 
John Krasmus Quellinus (1634-1715), a member of a 
family of sculptors whose lives covered nearly two 
hundred years. J 3 avid III. begat David IV. (1672- 
1771), who settled in Portugal, where his descendants 
arc, it is said, still discoverable. 

The painters of the Low Countries often married 
each others sisters and daughters, and thus wc are 
not surprised to find that on July 22, 1637, David II. 
led to the altar Anne, a child of ‘Velvet* Breughel, 
or ‘ Breughel dc Velours.^ Rubens (the alleged 
master of the bridegroom), David L, and Paul van 
Halmale, whom Van Dyck painted, signed the 
marriage register. The bride was seventeen years 


of age. After her death, in May 1656, and burial 
in St. Gudule at Brussels, David II. wa.s in the 
following October re-married to Lsabella, daughter 
of Master Andrew de I'ren, Secretary of the Council 
of Brabant, a man of .standing. By his second 
wife David II. had seven children, including Louis, 
Ju.stin Leopold, and Maria Isabella. It is inter- 
esting to know that the mother of our master was 
a person of some account — to wit, Dympne Cor- 
nelis.sen de Wilde, daughter of Cornelius Hendricks, 
Captain of the Scheldt, and afterwards Admiral. 

The re.scarches of M. Alphonse Wauters, of Brus- 
sels, and others, 
have produced, 
from parochial 
and other docu- 
ments, the above 
genealogy and 
many details of 
note. The greater 
number of the 
Teniers family 
were painter.s, 
and most of these 
adapted them- 
selves to the 
artistic types of 
the illust r lous 
David II., whose 
Vi^ritahU initia- 
tcur to art is said 
to have been Ru- 
bens. With I his 
opinion, for which 
there is not .a 
scrap of historical 
evidence, except 
that which refers 
to the friend- 
ship ol the great Fleming for the Antwcr])er, 
it is hard to agree. The former was thirty-three 
years older than le jeune. Their friendship, but 
nothing more, is established by the records dis- 
covered by M. Wauters. in the technique of 
David 11 . are ample traces of the influence of his 
father, but there is no feature to associate it with 
Sir Peter Pauls methods in art, av, and least of all, 
his inspiration in design. In fact, nothing could be 
more remote from these elements than the highly 
characteristic trcatinenl of David’s c/uf the 

superb picture at the Hermitage, St. Petersburg, whii h 
is renowned as the Arquehusiers of Aniioorp^ and 
represents the leaciing memhi.rs of that valiant corps 
exchanging compliments and stalely s.iliitalions with 
the chiefs of the city in the Grand Place before the 
Hotel de Villc. 

The whole €i.s.scinbly .stand.s in a ong line and 
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cl(jse masses, with, facing us on our left, that build- 
ing, with statues of Justice and Wisdom in their 
niches, soaring eagles on the gables, tall obelisks of 
white marble glancing in the sun on the parapet, 
and marine gods triumphant at their sides, like- 
wise, and on the gable proper, is the Virgin, as 
Oueen of Heaven regnant on the crescent moon.* 
On oiir right we have, in the vista of the Hrecry 
.Straet, or llrcwer Street, the house of Charles V. 
rhe whole design comprises lliirty-si>c who’e-length 
figures, seen in full, beside as many heads in the 
second rank hioking cjver the shc^uldcrs of their 
neighbours, and every *)nc of these is a portrait. 
All the jnrrsons are ilresscd in black velvet, re- 
lie veil with scarfs of crimson silk ; most of them 
wear falling collars, some of which are richly laced, 
».»r circular ruffs a /e Jean Baptiste. 'I'he latter 
appear about the necks of the seniors, and evi- 
dently refer to a fashion which was dying in 1643. 
Saluted by the Commandant of the Arquebusiers, 
the civic dignitaries, all of whom hold halberds of 
■st.ite, take off their plumed caps, and, bovying, 
allow the heavy ostrich • feathers to trail before 
thorn. It is said that portraits of the artist and 
his family, and other ctninent painters, have betn 
recognised in thi? groups of armed men. These 
portraits were recognised by Smith's informant in 
the more prominent personages of the compo- 
sition. As the picture was a commission from 
ll.e Arbalaliers, it is not likely the leaders of the 
ciwps would allow them.selvos to be ousted from 
their |)laces in this respect ; although among the 
subordinate figures the artists may indeed be found. 
I recognise in the elderly man who is holding the 
goblets of wine, and standing close behind the civic 
chief, the features of Simon de Vo.s. He has on his 
breast those curious bucklcr-likc disks of metal which, 
in one of Frank Hals* pictures, the cup-bearer wears. 
Another cu|>bearer is on our extreme right, and 
adunied witli similar insignia ; he has a napkin over 
his arm. Some of the troopers carry arquebuses, 
two ranks similarly armed arc discharging a fen 
de joie before the Hotel de Vjlle ; but the digni- 
taries carry halberds of state, and are portly gentle- 
men far beyond the martial age. On our extreme 
right, one champion, doubtle.s.s in honour of the 
ancient weapon of the Arbalisters, bears a cross-bow. 

* This m.’istorpirrn was, as we learn from the ‘Histoire 
dc la IVinture Kluinaiide’ M. Michiels, vi. 455, painted 
in 1643 (it bears this date, with the artist’s names in full), 
fur the Sep'/nent tie VArbaiHi\ a corporation which, in 1750, 
io!d If, with anoduT pair.ting, to M. (icrard Hoei, fur 5000 
dorins. Later it was in the jjallery of the Landgrave of Hesse, 
at Cashd, and later still in that of the Empress Josephine, 
at Malmaison. The Emperor Al(!\an(lcr of Russia brou^^ht 
it from Malniaison in 1815, and it is now at the lleriiiita|;e. 
It is Smiths No. 20, and, in the Supplement to the 'Cata- 
logue KuisonniV No. 24. 


Other Arbalisters appear on the opposite side of the 
picture. 

This very remarkable work is crowded with figures 
of great spirit and full of character, admirably fini.shcd 
and illuminated as with a charm. There is not a 
trace of Rubens in it. On the cuntraiy, it exhibits 
the very culmination of that firm, .solid, laborious, 
and learned art which it was the mission of Rubtms 
to put an end to, substituting fur these noble qualities, 
which obtained ere his time in the Low Countries, his 
own massive bravado, florid lu.xury, and audacious 
sumptuousness. The great Teniers of the Hermitage 
is in the style of Terburg, Breughel, and Jan Steen. 
Measuring nearly four feet four inches high, by six 
feet long, it is among the largest of the works of 
David II. 

I dismiss iit once the legend that Adrian Brauwer, 
who was admitted to the fraternity of St. Luke in 
Antwerp in 1631, only one year before our painter 
attained the same distinction, w;ls the ma.stcr of the 
latter, who, in truth, only carried to its acme the 
style of his time, independent of Rubensian bravura 
and splendour. 

The impossibility of David II. having produced 
all the works ascribed to him of Smith, to sjiy nothing 
of others not named in the great ‘Catalogue Raisonne,* 
is inanifest when we consider how highly he worked 
up his figures, and with wluit ineffable skill — the de- 
spair of all draughtsmen perse — he delineated nrm<.iur 
dresses, weapons, and still life at large, besides build- 
ings and landscapes innumerable of details. The 
Arquebusiers is perhaps the finest of its kind, but 
it is by no means the picture of 'I'enicrs which 
comprises the greatest number of complete and 
highly-finished w’hole-length figures. I shall refer 
to this point in another css,’iy. Iwen the cold- 
blooded Wilkie, the only modern, except M.M. 
Mcissonier, Zamacofs, and half-a-dozen Frenchmen 
of triumphant patience and indescribable skill, who 
has approached our m;ister in this rc.spcct, said, ‘ I 
have also ’ [he meant likewise] ‘ seen some picturc.s 
by Teniers which for clear touching certainly go to 
the height of human perfection in art ; they make all 
other pictures look misty beside them.’ What that 
’clear touching* was, wliich went to the height of 
human [x:rfcction, may be seen in such instances as 
the Queen's Teniers called The Drummer, well 
known in EurojK' as Le Tambour Battant, and 
dated idS/. Compared with the amour lying t>n 
our right in this canvas, the c.xecution of which is as 
veracious as it is magistral, nothing Wilkie left us is 
equal. Only a few Dutchmen and Flemings of the 
seventeenth century, Van Eyck and Memlinc of the 
fiflccnth century, and the above-named Frenchmen 
of our own age, have approached this triumph which 
1 select as an example not only of finish and * dear 
touching,’ but of finesse, and, above all, of breadth. 
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veracity, and solidity. Merely to toil over such still- 
life as this is not to co^o near the honour of 
reniers II. It is Smith's 388, and formerly belutigcd 
to Mr. Walsh Porter. There arc similar pictures at 
Amsterdam, Lord Derby’s at Know-slcy, and at 
Madrid. Relatively to the Arquelmsicrs these arc 
quite inferior examples, yet each of them must have 
demanded an immensity of labour and correspond- 
ing time from the deftest of hands, and skill without 
a rival. 

To a man who worked in this wonderful manner, 
Sinitli anil the collectors have awarded a host of 
pictures. I say nothing fjf his invention and higher 
capacities, or of the genius which, with force and 
wizardry almost equal to Breughers, affecti'd ineanta- 
tions, diablerie^ and the like — a genius which revelled 
in guard -houses with soldiery and sutlers, got as drunk 
as passible at kermesses^ danced wildly at feasts of 
the rich and poor, played at cards and bowls with 
]H;as;ints, gambled with swash-bucklers, and attended 
the labours of arinourers. chemists, smiths, clerks, 
students, women, surgeons, and tooth-drawers. 

Smith enuincrated 903 ])icturcs by David 'lenicrs 
IT. Although the Marvel of ('ataloguers recorded 
some of these twice over— Ids 96 is the same .is 
the abiwe named Nos. 20 and the .Siij)plement No. 
2.|, and thus that work stands for three — the total is 
inon.sir«»u.v. ')'•» his folhiwers, relations, and namesakes 
(especially to his father) we in.'iy fairly attribute the 
majority, if not all the inferior instances and small 
things, out of counting. Their lives have been ab- 
sorbed in the fruits of his. 'I'hc ablest of his imi- 
tators were Ap^jluiven, Kyckaoit, Van Helinont, l)c 
Hoiult, and K. Duchatel. Nevertheless, when these 
worki’d inde])endently we have little diflTiculty in 
roeogTiising the works of each man. Terhaps Zorg^ 
liki;wise, might have produced some * 'renier.ses ’ be- 
fore lie st.irted for himself. Long as was the life of 
David II., and great as was his .success, we cannot 
accept moie than 200 paintings of all kinds as due 
to him wholly or even largely. It is known that 
most of the above-named arti.sts worked for him, 
while some of them lived with him. It is to be 
hoped that the handsome Chateau de iVrck, near 
Mechlin, of which he painteil the portrait now in the 
National Gallery, was not maintained by ‘ sweating * 
hi.s assistants. Ilis life was indeed long and in- 
dustrious. He was born in Antwerp on a clay not 
recorded, but doubtless very shortly before Decem- 
ber 15, l6f0, when he was baptized in the church 
(Rubens’s church) of St. Jacques of the same city. 
Hi.s uncle, Julian Teniers the painter, and .Maria 
janssen.s, were his sponsors at tlic font. After his 
admission to the Fraternity of St. Luke in 1632, he 
married Anne Breughel in the church of St. Jacques, 
as above, July 22, 1637. before on this point 

and as to his seven children.) In 1644 he became 
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Dean (Doyen) of St. Luke's fraternity. His wife 
Anne died in May, 1656; ami was buried in the 
church of St. Gudulc, Brussels, on the (2th of that 
month. On the 21st October following her wid- 
ower was re-married at the church of the Abbey of 
.St. Jacques sur Caudenberg. Brussels, to Isabella dc 
Frcn. Isabella was a godchild of the Infanta Isa- 
bella Clara Kugenia, one of whose names she bore. 
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At thi.s marriage w ere present .Abraham, the brutlier 
of David 11 ., and his son, Daviil III. The Archduke 
Jx*opold William appointed l.)avid 11 . one of the 
officers of his hou.sehold {/IrndiT de Cxxmara or Aide 
de Chambre)y Chamberlain, and gave him a gold 
chain and medal of honour. Among other trusts 
this liberal Governor of the Low Countries imposed 
on 'reniers, whose warm atlmiier he was. w:is that 
of copying the noble collection of Italian and other 
pictures in liis posso.ssion at Brus.sels, the staple 
of which are now in the Belvedere at Vienna. 
To this circumslaiicc was due the existence t»f 
not fewer thiiii 1 50 copies lately at Blenheim, and 
recently exhibited on sale in Bond Street. "1 hose 
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copies. (»r most of them, were made for cnjjraving in if any, not more than half-a-dozcn of the whole 
the * Theatnim Pictorium Davidis Teniers' Havintf had received touches of Teniers* hands. It is a 
carefully examined the works at Hlenhcim and in manifest absurdity to suppose that he would per- 
Hond Street, I have no hesitation in saying; that, sonally execute such a commission. 

F. G. Stephens. 


DANIEL VIERGE. 


W HKN the Frenc h translation of * Fahlo de 
Sq»dvie ’ was pnhlislicd in i88j, the pub- 
lisher, in a note, rej;rettcd the suddcai serious illness 
of Daniel Vier;.^e, the artist who l\ad undertaken its 
illustration, lie had scrupled asking; any one (dse to 
illustrate the remaininji chapters; for the work, un- 
finishc'd though it was, would c.vv.r remain ‘the most 
j;lorious monument * to the talent of Vierj^e. From 
this we concluded, not unnaturally, that the illness had 
provc-d fatal ; a conclusion confirmed by the fact that 
for several years we saw no niore of Vierye's work, 
'i'he sudden death c)f his brcithcr, also an artist and 
illustrator, was another reason that many fell into the 
same mistakii lUit some.* months since, on making 
inejuiries about him, we learned that so far from 
beiiijLj dead he had only just been married. 'I'hen 
ill * La V'ie Moderne’ we saw illustrations represent- 
in'; him sitliu[.j at work and learninj^^ to draw with 
his left hand ; and while wc^ were in Fari.s at Christmas, 
a drawinj^; by him of Ar.v CVfirNs S(t 7 urn/s\ sij^ned 18X7, 
appeared in ‘ Le Monde lllustre.* Hut his illness 
had indeed beern serious enough to justify the pub- 
lisher’s lK?lief that he would never more lival or 
surpass his own masterpiece. Mis rij^ht side wa.s 
paraly/.ed ; he lost the power of sjieech. 'I here 
seemed little chance that he would a^ain produce 
any work, ^<K)d, bad, or indifferent. Hut his career 
was only rheckerl, not stopped, by a misfortune that 
would have destroyed a man less yreat. As was 
shown in ‘ La Vie Moderne,’ when he could no lonj^er 
use his rij;ht hand he set to work with the left, and 
he is once more, as of old, busy with the illustrati(»n 
of the papers and books of the day. He may even 
yet yive the world work as f;reat as, if not greater 
than, his * l*ablo de Segovic.* This is more than 
possible, for he is .still young. At thirty-seven a 
man has many of his be.st w orking years before him. 

Vierge’s name is almost unknown in Fngland ; 
his work here has been but little .seen. He docs not 
paint, lie has never exhibited in the .Salon. Hut in 
I'aris, no sooner did his black-and-white work begin 
to appear in the illuslratctl papers, magazines, and 
hooks, than it was eagerly looked for in every .studio, 
as it wmII be now that he again uses his pencil. He 
is a Spaniard by birth, a pupil of Madrazzo, a 
friend of h'ortiiny, C'asanova, and Rico, though much 
younger than they ; in a word, he is one of the group 
of Spaniards who have done so much to revolutionise 
modern art on the Continent and in America. His 


father, Viceiiti Urrabieta-Ortiz, was a draughtsman 
who had made a name for himself in Spain. Hut 
Vierge, unlike many of his contemporaries, was un- 
willing to u.se his father’s reputation as a stepping- 
stone to fame. Once he publi.shed drawings of his 
owm, he signed them ‘\'icrgc,* his mother’s name. He 
seems, liowcver. to have been ready enough to learn 
all that he could from his fiitlu?r. In the early part 
of his career he worked in cf>llaboration with him. 
This was when he was .still very young, before he 
had left the art -schools in Madrid. His .student’s 
life had begun at the age of thirteen ; when he was 
eighteen or nineteen he went to Pari.s, where so many 
of the gr(*at Spaniards had gone before him, where 
so many of the great .Spaniards stiP live and work. 
lM.>r almost all agree with (.‘asaiiova that Haris is the 
one and only ceiilic of art. the only place, we have 
heard him say, for the modern artist. 

Vierge came to Haris at an unfortunate time. 
Almost on his arrival war»was declared with Ger- 
many. During tlic long, weary months that followed, 
during the siege, during the (>>mmuiie, artists and 
art were forgotten. Many a Frenchman who, like? 
Vierge, had just bcgipi liis art career, had to thriiw 
down his brush and take up a gun for his cf>iiiitr)'. 
Vierge was a fureigiuir, and therefore n(»t called upcm 
to fight. He might have left Haris to work quietly 
elsewhere, but lie remained ; and Henri Dc'inesse, 
who has written a short sketch of his life, tells how, 
throughout the siege and the no less evil days of tin? 
Commune, Vierge was to be seen everywhere, all day 
l(»ng wandering from one part of Haris to another, 
his pencil in his hand, and every evening bringing 
home a rich harvest of sketches. Of everything lie 
saw, from tlie guards at the ramparts to the fright- 
ened women trcinhling at their shop-doors, he made 
notes, even as shells fell thick around him, until his 
portfolios contain by far the most wonderful and 
interesting collection of drawings of the siege of Haris 
that can be found. 

The same writer also tells something of his life 
in the years that followed, when he first learned to 
know the city he had hitherto but dimly seen througli 
the smoke of war. It was a continuation of the 
wanderings he had already begun. He wa.s forever 
moving from one (|uartcr of Haris to another, forever 
establishing himself in a new studio, only to leave it 
perhaps the next day. lie loved to hunt out the 
picturescjiie, unknown corners, to study all that was 
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strangest in the life iibout him. Nothing pleased him 
as much as a queer little restaurant near the Halles, 
discovered by chance, where cripples, like those told 
of in ‘Notre Dame de Paris,* every evening were 
cured of all their troubles. No sooner had they 
crossed the threshold than the blind saw, the deaf 
heard, and the lame were healed ! Here Viergc 
doubtless found the originals of many of the mar- 
vellous <lrawings in ‘ ]*ablo de Scigovie.* The strange 
company, probably all unconsciously, server! as models 
for the starved attendants of J.)on Alfonso, the blind 
beggars on Alcala’s streets, the wounded and the 
maimed who followed in Don Cosine’s train. A man 
who was never without his sketch-book could hardly 


German War no name was oftener seen in the 
illustrated publications than Vierge’s. He worked 
for ‘ 1-c Monde Illustri* (then managed by his fellow- 
countryman Charles Yriarte), the ‘ Magazin Pittor- 
csqiie/ the ‘ Tour du Monde,* ‘ La Vie Moderne.* the 
‘ MusiSc dcs families.* He sent drawings to Spanish 
and even to American papers ; he illustrated Victor 
Hugo, Michelet. Zola ; he gave the world his con- 
ceptions of Don Quixote and (iil Was ; he inter- 
preted the fantastic and arabesque creations of 
Kdgar Poe. He worked unceasingly, now studying 
life, now putting the results of his study on paper. 

In Paris his drawings influenced the art world, 
no less than Fortuny's had at an earlier day. Indeed 



have let such an opportunity pass. As he .sat with 
them at the table, where tlic cloth was not clean, but 
the dinner was delicious, where, however coarse the 
glass, the wine was of the best, there can be Utile 
doubt that he was busy, if not with his pencil, at all 
events in taking mental note.s. The actual notes he 
makes on the spot — at lca.st tIio.se we have seen -are 
not wonderful. The wonder is in the results he ob- 
tains from them. He toKl us himself that he did not 
use models, and in the accompanying plate there are 
certain things which make us think this must be 
the ca.se. Wut how, without them, any one's head can 
contain and any one’s hand express all that he puls 
into his drawings is more than we can understand. 
Another quality to be noted in his work is the 
wonderful anif)unt of colour sugge.sted without the 
ii.se of it. Ill this same plate there i.s no pure black 
at .all. 

Probably in the years that followed the Franco- 


their influence on illustrators and illustrations was 
really greater, since Viergc devoted himself cntiiely 
to black-and-white work. Me doubtless owed miicli 
to Fortuny, The greater part of his work, and 
certainly the most characleri.^tic, is done with pen 
and ink; and like Foriuny, he usctl the pen to fill 
his drawings with deliealc modelling. Pcn-aiul-ink 
drawings with him were .something more than the 
mere sketches they hail almost always been before 
the time of Fortuny. Hut however much V'ierge 
learned from his great countryman, he brought to his 
work, a strength, a delicacy, and a character that were 
all his own. l‘>om the moment he began to \vt»rk 
there was no mistaking it for that of any other 
draughtsman. Not that it is in the least mannere<l. 
In looking over the pages of ‘ I’ablo do .Segtivie,’ one 
is struck with the entirely different methods used in 
the many drawing.s. Indeed Vierjje. of himself, seems 
to have learnt cvi!rything, and to have mastered that 
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<:Krvc*rnc'»:> ur iln* knnwlocjf^c of how to use one’s 
ability which is iinlispcnsablc lo {.jodd pen drawing, 
an art <inly for s*> call'.d clever men — men who arc 
inlercstcil in their woik.aiul v\hf>, to attain their cntls. 


in(jst artistic renderin||j of architecture, the most 
yraccfiil suggestions of landscape. To examine the 
smallest drawing in this masterpiece of illustration is 
lo learn how much study prepared the way for its 



arc ready, if iiecc'^sary, to usi? other than conventleiiial 
metliod.s, or l<i get other than commonplace results 
by the ordinary means. If tlie pen draughtsman 
who thinks he has discovered some new iiictliod, 
looks in that most wonderful bot>k, * Pablo de Segovie,’ 
he finds that N'ierge iliscovered it long befon; him, 
and can give him a few hints into the bargain. And 
with this cleverness of technique he will find the most 
perfect modelling in the tiniest figures and faces, the 


brilliancy and grace. And it is b*?caiisc of this study, 
because of the assured touch of the master, that each 
and ever)' one of his drawings is so strongly stamped 
with individuality. 

The influence exerted by Vierge is shown by the 
number of hi.s followers. The pages of ‘ La Vie 
Moderne’ arc filled with the w'ork of men who un- 
questionably accepted him for their master. Some 
of the cleverest Krench illu.strators — Fcrrand Fau. 
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Several of the leading American illustrators have 
been no less influenced by it. That in Paris his 
followers gathered about him with enthusiasm is 
more than likely. We can fancy him the centre and 
moving .spirit of a group of fellow-students, full of 
ideas, and eager for hard work, just as Claude 
VOL. XIX. 


failure for his porthui, Viurge gained one success 
after another, until just as he reached the last rung 
of the ladder to flime, he w.is cruelly stricken with 
paralysis, and like a child had to begin again at the 
very beginning and learn how to hold his pencil. 
The drawings in ‘ I-a Vic Moderne/ of which we havu 
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siiokcn, arc but one of many proofs of the enthusiasm 
and interest he inspired. Another, almost touching 
in its iiaivcU\ is given by Henri Uemesse in his 
sketch (if Vierge. By way of prelude he tells how 
h(* and a friend had often pictured to themselves the 
ideal artist. He was to be a man. essentially superior 
to his f('llow-men, beautiful as Antinoiis, generous 
even though penniless, ‘loyal, fearless, magnanimous, 
and superb.* He was to live, as was but befilting, it) 
some old mediaeval dwelling, surrounded by poignards 
wrought by Cellini, by mandolines, by all that was 
most lovely and old in Palissy ware, by h'gyptian 
mummies, by Assyrian marbles — in short, he must 
be as wonderful a creature as the hero who walks 
through Ouitla's impossible world. ^ Eh bienl adds 
I)emes.se, after this descri|)lion, ‘A// biett ! This 
artist, of whom we dreamed in our youth, I have just 
s('en. In almost all respects* — in all but the appro- 
priate mediaeval background -- * Daniel Vierge realises 
our ideal !' 

\Vc met Vierge about a year ago in Paris. He is 
still an unusually handsome man, des])ite the disease 
which has crippled him. At first the only sign of his 
sufferings seems to be the one white streak in his 
brown hair. But then almost immediatcrly ytni see 
that, strong as lu^ looks — for ho is tall and large — ho 
walks with a cane, and his right sidt? is lifeless. 
When you sjieak to him he can scarcely find words 
in answer. It would b(‘ sa»l c'liough were it not for 
his own ehe(,*rfulne.ss. When the words will not come 
he laughs. With a smile, which helps you to under- 
stand the infatuation of Dcinesse, he shows you he 


can move his right arm an inch, when a year ago 
even that was impossible. For the truth is Vierge is 
recovering, though slowly as was to be expected ; 
but still there is every reason to hope that in a fcw 
years he will be able to work and talk as in other 
day.s. 

Kven. as it is, that his right hand has only lent 
its cunning to his left, the plate here published 
proves. When wc .saw him he had just come back 
from Spain, where he had made a number of water- 
colour drawings, cas fine in colour, as crisp in touch, 
as tl)c work of Rico. Though his life and work have 
been dcvot(;d to black and white, he occasionally has 
made studies iu colour. He .showed us the original 
drawings for ‘ Pablo de S( 5 govie,* which arc as niuch 
more marvellous than their reproductions as these 
arc than the average illustration. 'Phey were tor^ 
much reduced, the blocks being too small to do full 
justice to the delicacy of his work, as any one can sec 
by comparing the blocks in ‘ Pablo de Segovie * 
with the much larger reproduction which the artist 
has enabled us to give, and with the photogravure in 
thi.s number of 'rifif. Pok'lKOLIo, remembering at 
the .same time that the latter was drawn with his 

left hand, while the former arc the work of his davs 
* ^ 

of |Tcrfcct health anti vigour. 

Vierge is now finishing the series of illustrations 
for ‘ Pablo de Segovie’ with»a view to publi.shing an 
entirely new edition with much larger reproductions, 
p'ortunatoly he has full control of the old drawings. 
To the new edition ail artists must look forward 
with p]ca.surc. 

J. AND E. R. PKNXKf.U 
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XI. — CdPi.Kv FiKi.niNu, Davio Cox, W. J. MUi.lkr. 


O K the three artists referred to in my last paper 
as painters, more exclusively lhaii ihc rest of 
the earlier Knglish waler-colourists, of the countrj' of 
England, not .so much of its castles and cathedrals as 
of Its fields and mountains and local charactcri.stie.s, 
Antony Vandyke Copley Ki(?lding (1787 -1855) was 
at once the most elegant and the weakest, the 
mi>st charming draughtsmtin and the least {Xitent 
colourist. Hi.s drawings fell generally under one of 
three cla.s.ses ; lake and mountain scenery in the 
North of England, Wales, and Scotland, sea and 
shore .scenes, and pictures of the Sus.scx Downs. 
He was particularly skilful in obtaining most 
delicate gradation.s of lone and effects of mi.st by 
repeated layers of colour and washings down, and 
may be said to have been the chief ina.ster of 
this method as dislingui.shed from that of the 


pure, bright touches in gemlike mo.saic, and the 
artful wedging and interlacing of wa.she.s of full 
strength laid on once and for all, in which both ('ox 
and De Wint c.xccllcd. Of Fielding, Mr. Ru.skin 
said in one of his lectures at Oxford : — 

‘ 'rhe depth of far-distant hrighlnes.s, fre.shno.ss, and 
mystery of niorning air with which Copley Kidding used to 
inve.st the ridges of the South Downs, as they ro.se out of 
the blue .Su.sscx rhainpaign, remains, and I believe must 
remain, insuperable, while hLs sense of beauty in the 
doud forms associated with the higher niountain.s enabled 
him to invest the comparatively modest scenery of our 
own island — out of which he never travelled — wiih a 
charm .seldom attained by the most ambitious painters 
of Alp or Apennine.* 

The charm of his pictures of lake scenery is 
doubtless great ; he drew the forms of hill and inoun- 
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tain with singular grace, he shrouded them in the 
most subtle and impalpable veils of mist ; but it was 
their picturesque beauty rather than their majesty 
that he felt, and his colour was pretty rather than 
rich or full. Uut on the Sussex Downs he was, as 
Mr. Ruskin says, insuperable. He loved all that was 
sweet and delicate in nature, and these softly-moulded 
hills, half filled with the white mists of morning, or 
flooded with the gentle gold of a summer afternoon, 
with their long, smooth curves undulating to the 
distant while cliff set in tender contrast .against a 
pale blue sky or sandy sea ; such things as these 
pleased him to paint, and were specially suited to his 
methcxl of execution. 'I'lic key in which these Down 
drawings are executed is so light, and their beauty is 
so difficult to represent by black-and-white lines, that 
they do not lend themselves to rcpnjduction by 
photography or 
etching, and one 
of his fine draw- 
ings of a st<jrm 
at sea has, there- 
fore, been cht»scn 
for our |)liile. 

Drawings of 
this class were 
scarcely less a 
specialty of 
Kidding than 
hi.s scenes on 
the Dtiwns, and 
both have j^ro- 
voked number- 
less imitations. 

1m »r such pictures the .scale of colour of w'hich 
he had the coinpletest command was adequate, 
'fhe murky sky of all imaginable gradations of 
w'arin and cedd greys, the waves w'ith slatcy hol- 
lows and .sandy lights, the dark hulls of the ships 
with their wdiite or brown sails, he repeated with 
variation.s again and again. The original in our 
plate is a fine example of his swinging seas and 
advancing clouds ; it has lost in colour, but this 
dexis not much affect our engraving. I'iclding, like 
Hunt, w'as a pupil of John Varley and a visitor at 
Dr. Monro’s. Of his life there is little recorded 
beyond his connexion w ith the Water-colour .Society, 
fhis commenced in 1810 and terminated only w'ith 
his death in 1S35. During that period he was a 
prolific contributor to its exhibitions, .sending an 
average of between forty and fifty drawings for many 
years in succession, and he filled the offices of 
'I'reasurcr, Secretary, and finally of President of the 
Society. 

The last and greatest of the trio was David Cox, 
not greatest in all rcsixcts, for Copley Fielding Ihad a 
finer sense of the beauty of line and form, and Dc 


Wint excelled him in composition and draw'ing 
and in depth and bl(K)m «>f colour ; but if Cox's 
chord of colour was not so deep as that of De 
Wint (Fielding cannot compare with either as a 
colourist), it was equally fine in quality, as true 
in harmony, and more radiant. Indeed, as a ‘lu- 
minarist,’ to take a word from the hrench, then* 
is perhaps no modern painter who is (juile his equal. 
His best pictures, whether in oil or water, make ‘a 
hole In the wall,* as the saying is. ICvcry part of 

them is alive with light, light railiating from the sky, 

sparkling in the middle distance, and scintillating 
even in the .shadow’s of the foreground. And he 
combined this transparency with remarkable force 
and solidity of effect, .so that his works arc as strong 
.'IS they are bright. Using a full bru.sh, he laid 
on his colours w-ith sw'ift strokes, interlacing, and 

inlerweavi n g 
t hem without 
di.sturbancc, .so 
that (especially 
on the coarse- 
grained paper 
that he loved; 
they have at 
once a puritv' 
and a play' 
which is per- 
haps unrivalled, 
for tlrcv' are 
never muddled 
or ‘ smoky', * and, 
despite their 
criristant variety' 
and interchange, maintain unbroken the prevailing tint 
of their broadly divided masse.s. He w'as also great in 
rendering every variety of ‘weather,' from a bright 
summer morn W'ith a * mackerel sky' to a dii/./.ling 
afternoon and a ‘dirty’ night. Hut it is nut to his tech- 
nical skill- splendid though il w^as, ami in so marked 
a degree peculiar to himself— that he <iwes his special 
eminence in the history of Knglish art. but to that 
power of poetical expression n hicli was mure strongly 
dev'cloped in his later life. 'I'lie spirit of his poetry 
W'as of the kind that I have alrcacly described 
iis separating modern from ancient landscape, as 
modern from ancient verse, and consists in imagin- 
iitive sy'inpathy between human and inanimate naliire 
generally, and more especially between those w'ho w'in 
ihcir bread by- the sw'eat n( their brow’s and the places 
W'here they' live and die. 'I'he individual may' be a 
pea.sant and his place a fen, c^r he may be a sailor 
and his place the sluire and the si?a, l)iit in either 
ca.se the man is bound to the place, aiul its .soil and 
its plants, its heights or its plains, its dryness or its 
w'ctncs.s, its .stillne.ss or its .storms, its prevalent sunshine 
or prevalent mist, mould his fortunes ami his ideas, and 
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even his physical form. These ideas arc not fanciful, 
but most literally true, and yet they pre.sent for the 
imagination of a landscape-painter a held a.s wide and 
deep and noble, and perhaps more fit than the fall of 
empires and the destinies of the human race. 

David Cox (•7*'l3-iX59;, like so many of our 
greatest artists, w;is of humble origin. Mis father was 
a blacksmith and a whitesmith, his mother, the daugh- 
ter of a farmer and miller, was of better education 
than her husband, and a woman of .suiK'rior intelli- 
gence atul force of character. David was horn in 
Meath Mill I,.ane at Dcritend, a suburb of Kirming- 
huin, on the 29th of April, 1783. What education 


ger. He soon rose to the position of scene-painter 
but after tw'o or three years he quarrelled with 
Macready and went to London, on the proposal of 
Mr. Astley, and settled in lodgings near Astley’s 
Circus, which was kept by a widow named 
whose daughter Mary he afterwards married. Me 
never, however, .seems to have painted for Astley 's, 
but he painted scenes for the Surrey and other 
theatres. Some scenes jiaintcd for the theatre at 
Wolverhampton are his latest recorded connexion 
with stage-art. All this time he had kept up his 
habit of sketching from nature whenever he could, 
and by this time his career as a jxiintcr of landscape 
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he receiverd was at a da)‘-.school and afterwards at 
the Free School at Birmingham for a short time, 
but he was soon set to work in his father’s smithy. 
Me shovveil very early a disposition towards art, 
and as he was not deemed strong enough for smith's 
work, he was sent to the drawing-school of Joseph 
Barber, for the purjiosc of qualifying him for appren- 
ticeship to one of the ' toy trades,' then flourishing 
at Birtningham : the toys consisting of buttons, 
buckles, snuffbo.xcs, lockets, &c., mounted in metal- 
work and painted. At the age of iifteeu he was 
apprenticed to a locket and miniature painter, but 
his ma.stcr, whose name was Fielder, committing 
suicide about eighteen months after, that way of 
life was closcti to him, anti he found another in 
grinding colours for the scene-painter at the Bir- 
mingham Theatre, of which Macready (the father 
of the great tragedian) was then lessee and mana- 


in water-colours may bt: said to have w’cll com- 
menced. Two of his friends from Birmingham, 
Charles Barker and Richard Kvans, had come up 
to town to .sketch with him, and he disixised of his 
drawings to a dealer named Simpson, of Greek 
Street, for the large sum of two guineas a dozen. 
He began to take pupil.s, and also lcs.sons; and 
in 1805 and 1806 he had made sketching tours in 
North Wale.s, John Varley was his master, and to 
his credit he it recorded that when he found that 
Cox was a poor and struggling artist he refused to 
accept further iiaymcnts from him. In 1808 he 
married Mary Ragg, who was some twelve years 
older than he, and removed to a cottage at the corner 
of Dulwich Common, where their only child, David, 
who afterw'ards became a well-known member of the 
Water-colour Society, was born the year after. For 
many years his life was one of struggles ; the prices 
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for his drawings (1811-1814) ranging from seven 
shillings for a small sketch to six pounds for a large 
coloured drawing. That he could not sell all he 
painted is clear from the following story, ('ox be- 
longed to the short-lived Association of Artists in 
Water-colours, which was started in i8oS and came 
to an end a }H?ar or two afterwards, the works of the 
Society being seized by the owners of the Exhibi- 
tion Gallery. One of them, a drawing of IHfulsor 
Castli' by Cox, \va‘^ purchased by Mr. J. Allnut, ami 
when his collection was being |)rciiared for sale in 
18C1 two other drawings were found underneath it 
attached ti.> the sketehing buard. 'Fhc fine drawing 
of the by I 3 e Wint was discovt red in much 

the same way by Mr. Vokins. 

In itSi3 Cox for a short time taught, drawing 
at the Military .Academy at h'ariiham, but his new' 
duties obliged him to break up his home, and wen* 
otherwise uncongenial, and in the following year 
he tcjok up his icsidence at Ifereford, where he 
iemaine<l till 1S27, teaching in cliffereiU schools and 
private families ami taking pupil boarders. ]\y dint 
of hard work ami economy lie had managed by 1817 
to build a house on land of his own, which he calleci 
Asluree Hoii^ic, and ulicn he came to London he 
was able to disjiose of it for about kx'jo/. In 1813 
In- jninetl the Water-colour Society, ami during his 
stay in Ilcrefonl he fcxcejit in 1815 and iSr/j 
ccjiitribiited rtrgiilarly to its exhibitions, sometimes 
.sending over twenty, and once over thirty, drawings. 
K.very year he paid a visit to London and took a 
sketching holiday. In 1819 he went to North Devon 
and Hath, in 1826 to Holland and Hclgium, but he 
usually then and aftcrw’ards u’cnt to North Wales. 
In this Hereford time he also published several 
eilucational works, illustrated by soft ground etch- 
ings of his owm and coloured aquatints. In 1814 
the first appeared callcrd ‘A Treatise on Landscape 
Painting and Effect on Water-colours, from the first 
rudiments to the finished piciiire;’ in 1816, ‘ Pro- 
gressive Lessons in Landscape for young beginners’ 
— twenty-four etchings without letterpress; and in 
1825 his ‘Vourig Artists' Companion, or Drawing- 
book of Studies, iHcc.’ He also published in 1S20 
some views of Bath. 

From 1827 to 1841 Cox lived at 9 Fox ley Road, 
Kennington (.'ommtni, anil during these years took 
several short trips to France, and sketching excursions 
in l)L•rby^shire, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Somersetshire, 
and Wales. In 1836 and 1837 he made the sketches 
for hi.s illiistraticiiis to Roscoe’.s ‘ Wanderings and Ex- 
cursions* in North and South Wales. Living a simple 
painter’s life without incident, steadily' but slowly' 
improving in his art and in public favour, steadily 
.saving a little money year by year, still producing 
hundreds of drawings which sold but for small prices, 
and in truth did not deserve very large ones. 
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In 1839 Cox w'as fifty-six years old, a good honest 
painter in w'ater-colours, an accurate observer of 
nature, an excellent teacher, but yet not generally 
recognised as the posses.sor of any special gift or 
remarkable poetry of feeling. But he was .still an 
industrious ami humble man, not tired of his work 
nor satisfied with his accomplishments, but conscious 
of his shortcomings and bent on overcoming them if 
it were possible. At this time he conceived a strong 
desire to paint in oils, and ni>t even hi.s habitual 
caution or the advice of most of his friends could 
dissuade him from the atleinj)!. He had long ago 
sketched from nature in oils with Havell, but he had 
not painted any oil picture of importance. He had, 
at least, one iMicourager in his new departure, a friend 
ami fellow'sketciier, Mr. William Roberts; anil he 
persevered, with the re.sult of not onl\* ina.stirriiig the 
difficulties of the oil-painting, but also thereby greatly 
develo|n'ng his genius as a painter in water-colour>. 
This develoiuneiit was greatl)' aitled by the iiilluence 
of a much y'ounger man, whose rapidity and skill 
in the inanagiMncnt of his materials were phenomenal. 
In 1839 this young painter (but twenty-seven years 
old, ami eijually skilful in oil and water-colours) h.ul 
just returned from his journey's in (ireeco and 
bringing with him his portfolicis full of vigorous and 
ma.sterly .sketches, and (’ox went to .sec him j>aiiit. 

This y'oimg gc'nius was William John Muller, the 
son of a (}crman inini.ster, born at Jirislol, where his 
father was Curator of the Museum. Well educated, 
endowed with various tastes, and intended for an 
engineer, lie tlircu' over everything for art. He 
received liis first instruction from his fellow- tow iis- 
man, James Baker l*y'n^* (i8tx; -1870), the well-known 
landscape-painter and imitator of Turner, but soon 
struck out a bold neu' line for himself, .studying direct 
from nature and jiainting in the open air. He began 
to exhiijit at the Roy'al Academy in 1833, anil had 
visited (icrmany, Switzerland, and Ilal)-, besiiles 
Greece and I'-gypt, before one morning Mr. (leorge 
h’ripp, now himself a distinguished veteran of tlie 
water-colour school, K)ok Cox to .sec him paint. 
One of the pictures wliich he painted in Cox’s 
presence was the famous Awmunifion which 

he ciunpletcd in two siltiug.s of a few hours each, 
although he made a very' serious change in the com- 
position while the i>iclure was in progre.ss. Cox 
looked on with wonder at the dexterity and power 
of the young genius, .md wiih the eager ap])rehension 
of a young student. On the conelu.sion of one of the 
sittings, or le.s.sons, lie is reporteil to have said, in all 
humility, ‘ You see, Mr Muller, / cant paint,' or 
words to that effect. But if he never painted before 
he painted afterwards, basing his practice in oil.s upon 
Muller’s, and exhil3iling a fn^edom am! puwer in his 
w'atcr-coloiirs greater than before. 

Cox must, therefore, be said to have learnt much 
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from Miilli.T, of w'lmsc splnulid riud.irity as a skftchcr 
w*‘ |.;l\ (-• two examples, rcdiu:efl in size and denuded 
(»f rnlour, but still illustrative of some of his best 
(jualitie's as a drau;_dUsman and ehianiseurist. To 
him it will be necessary to recur ;u;ain, if briefly, for 
tluuitdi he can scarcely be called ijue of the earlier 
wafe r cdloiiriNis, he, like Honini;tt)n, did not live to 
belonj^ tt) the later oni:s, and his talents wi:re too 
sterlinjy ami his inlhience to.i f.p\:at f<.)r him to ber 
tiismisseil as an ima’dent in the life of !.)avid Cox. 
At the same lime it woiilil be easy to er-estimate 
his influence cmi t-o\. (a>x was Cox even in iS^S; 
all that he h.ul of knowledLU.\ of nature, of jwietical 
feelin;.;, was in the man storetl up and ripe. In the 


year till Ids death in 1859. It is to this period that 
all his j^reat oil -pie.tures, and the noblest and most 
poetical of his water-colour drawinj^s belong ; in- 
cluding probably the not very large but fine example 
in the British Museum which has been engraved for 
this seri(!s. The inspiration for most of these was 
drawn mainly from North Wales, especially from 
Betlws.y-CVH‘d and its neigliboiirhood, to which he 
paid a Nearly visit from 1844 to 11856. Of all the 
|iarts of this island which he visited and painted, it 
was Wales that hi* loved and understood best, it was 
Wales that drew from him his deeper notes of poetry, 
his noblist sympathy with his kind. He is the 
greatest interpreter of her scenery and her life. And 
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hipjier t|ualilies of Cov, especially Iiis human sym- 
pathy, M.iiller, w ilh all his stn^iigth, w.is ilefieient ; Nvhat 
Cox owed to him was not hreling but a method (if 
expressing it. How tiiiickly he profited by his study 
of oii-painting may be gathered from the fact that 
one of his oil pictures, Woshini^ Ihry, painted in 1845, 
sold at Christie’s in 187’ for *45/., and many of his 
later oil pictures ha\(^ sold for prices between two 
and tliKX! thousand pounds ; and one, quite a small 
picture. Pithy ti Nit /fi/;-, for ^^01/. lO.c., a price quite 
uiK'xampled for any laiulsc.ipe of the s.une si/cr. U is 
only ISJ inches by ’4 iiiche-!. It w.is paintird in 1846 
and given by Cox to a friend. 'I bis friend being in 
n(?ed of money, (‘.ox bought bis own luclure of him 
for 2cV., and afterwards sold it for the ^aine sum. 

The desire to perfect himsirlf in oil-painting was 
one of the reasons for his leaving l.fJiidon in i8.|i, 
when he retinal to the neiejilmurhooil -of his native 
place. It was at (ireenfield House, (ireen fie Id Lane, 
Ilarborne, near Birmingham, that he lived from that 


of all places in Wales, it is Beltws-y-tA^c^d that he 
.seli:cted especially as the field for the e.xercise of his 
art. It was there that he sketched the i liurch, the 
mill, the * big * meadow, and saw th(! touching scene 
which he afterwards wrouglit into his noble drawing 
of T/ic IIWsA Funeral ; and it Nvas in its neighbour- 
hood that he Nvatc.lied the peasants gathering peat, or 
returning home laden xcilh fragi’ant heather', both 
subjects of famous drawings ; and it was therj i)ro- 
balily that he saw the old man in our etching 
ivturning at eve with the bundle of faggots on his 
back. It was there, in fact, that all his gi'eatest 
works W ere conceived - -oil-pictures and water-colours 
— whose names are noxv ‘historical’ in sale-rooms 
for the large j)rices they have fetched since his death ; 
espi*cially at the (Juilter sale in 1875, when the great 
/Afj'/rV/#/ sold for 2950/., the largest price ever paid for 
a water-colour drawing, not even excepting Turner’s. 

Bui even when \w. had reached the zenith of his 
power, as the story just related of the picture of 
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PcatY amt liar will indicate, liis prices were still low, 
his |]jeniiis only rccot^nisod by a few. One of his oil- 
pictures was actually rejected by the lirilisli Institu- 
tion in 1S44; and he had to complain of the small 
respect that was paid by the hangers to the drawings 
ho sent to the \Vater-Cf)loiir Society in 1845. Ihe 
juiblic and his brother artists saw only in his broad 
style* a 'want of finish.* In l85;t. whc:n his powc*r 
was at his greati^st, when his grasp of the gi eater 
truths of Natunr was most strong, when his colour 
was most deeji and brilliant and pure, and his works 
ucrc* inspired by a large spirit of humanity and a 
solemn deep feeling which may almost he railed 
biiilieal, the Committee of the Water-colour Si»cicty 
thought liis drawings ‘ loo rough!’ 'They fi.»rget,^ 
wrote Cox, with a self-assertion rare to his humble 
nature, ' that the'* are the work t»f the mind, which 1 
consider very fiir before portraits of places.' ^'his 
fiS5y was the year of 77/r C/ia//eujLie — a drawing of 
a bull roaring, a wild swam[) with a blurred sky 
behind it and the Suunnit of a .Ifountoi/i, two of 
the linest of his later works. The former was, lum - 
e\ er, hung in the place of honour ; and tlur iattci 
found admirers at llarbornc, for C^>x wrote to his 
son, 'IVihaps I am made vain by '.ome here who 
think my Suuitnit of a Mountain worth — 1 am al- 
most alVai«l to say — 100/.; and if I could ))aint it in 
oil 1 shall some day, with 1). V’., get that sum.’ 

Then^ is no record that he e\er dicl get 'that sum’ 
for any one of his works; hut if he did it was pro- 
bably his ‘top pri(:e.’ y\ gorul deal of pity has been 
eNpies.a.-d for him (as for other artists, cm account (»f 
the laioniioiis contrast betw'ei;n thi: sums paid lor 
tlu.*ir woiks after tlieir death as compared with tin; 
prices the\- o|.)tained in their lives ; and there is 
pciha|)s nothing more pathetic than the case of 
artists like J. I*'. Millet and Meryoig \> ho were barely 
able to support themselves in the humblest fashion 
even to the last. Ihit this was not the ease witli 
t!ox, though he had his period of strtiggje; am! it 
was well said by Mr. Kilward Kadclilfe, in a speech 
di:li\(red at a dinner giv«n by the Liverp<»ol Ait 
(!liib in 1875 to comiiKinorate an exhibition of 
woi U>. : 

* I would not like his life to have heen « hanged om* hii. 

. . . . No man more llM»ruughly enjoyed liis life. liis 
hahils and laslis were t>f iln* iiiosi simpli* kind, lie saved 
what to liiin \\a^ a large «•om|>etenl v. Mis house wiih all 
its .'»mroim» lings was a model of kaiglish eomtorl. Su|»i»ose 
he had been lu.sieged l»\ patrons and dealers, he might 
have l.iumhed out . . . kepi his (aiTia;:e, taken hi> 40 
port, and die<l twenty years helbie he did; ami instead of 
being remeinhereil by troops of friends as a dear sini|»le 
friend, only thought of a.s a ^reat " Mogul.” ’ 

It would be Well, perhaps, fur the art of iMigland, 
and for man\' fashionable artists (»f the present day, if 
they were comiielled by comp.ii ative. neglect to live in 
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such comparative poverty as David (!ox. 1 ‘ortiiniately 
lie was never tempted to flood the market with infei ior 
rcplicas of the l \f/r 0/ C/ivyif n\u\ the .S 7 ;r/ii//’, but pul 
new eftort and thought into every sketch till the end. 

In 1844 ('o-\ had a bad chest attack, ami in the 
same year he lost his wife, after a union of thirty- 
seven years, and felt her loss .severely. She was 
a very intelligent Wf)man, had lielped greatly in 
the .strict economy of the household, .ind had 
taken an unu.sual intere.st in her husbamrs work. 
Sht! .sat with him whili? he painted, and was an 
admirable and .severe critic. C cjx's deep religious 
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convictions .aided him in reovering li«*m this bUwv. 
'Ill Decemlier he w rote to his sou and datighter-iii- 
law : “ I certain!)' w as very much out of spirits when 
I w rote on 'J'hursday, but 1 .nn much beltcrr now' ; 
ami 1 beliexe I h.ive no real cause to be otlua'wise, 
for all things, I feel, an' oulaineil lor the very l-)est 
for my good. I have Ik.i.ii at 11 1\ work with more 
calmm^ss, and shall, 1 h.ive no doubt, do In tter arid 
be better in all wax’s, w ith (iod*;-. g.iax e and assistance. 
Your letter was of .1 luosi enc.oiuMging kiml, loo, 
with lev.ard to my work, and x esterd.ix- I took your 
.'idvice and immediately t<»ok up a canxas to begin 
an “oil ” for the* In>^t itui ion.’ This pjittuie was called 
ll’^int/, t\iiin, ami Stiiis/iitu [oi Sun, ITfUi/, and Pain), 
a title suggested by 1 uim r's Ram, Stoafn, and S/foed, 
exhibited the previous year (I.S44). \\<»rk once 
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bq;un his iiulustry never failcJ. He worked 

not only by d.iy, but in the evening also, and his 
tcslinuiny as to the value of paintiiu; by laiiiplij^ht 
is interrstinj^. He wrote to his son in ‘In 

an (•venin^^ I j^o to oil jiaintin;.; (small [)iLturcs). I 
wish I could finish them by laiiipli'^ht as well as \ 
can make a be;Lpnnin^ ; for I fmd when 1 paint in oil 


I have entered more fully than usual into the 
life of this artist, partly because he was one of the 
j^realc.st of his school and i)artly because it is rare 
to fmd such a ^mod record of a water-colour artist’s 
life as is contained in tlic biographies of C(iX by 
his friend Hall and by Solly, the latter of which 
was based on the manuscript of the former, but 
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and water colours by lamplight, my picture is always 
bioadei in effect and more brilliant, and often better 
anil more pure, in the colour of the tints.' 

Ill 1S53 Cox had a seizure which, if not para- 
lytic, had much the same effect. His eyesight was 
aflected ami one liil drooped ; hut be went on jiaiiit- 
ing, and hi< ilrawings of 1S57, though nnigln.T than 
ever, made a great impression on the public. In 
June he was taken ill, and though lie n*covered suffi- 
ciently to enjoy painting again, and exhibited draw- 
ings in iS|;S and 1S59, he did not leave Harbornc 
any more, and died there on tlie 7th of June, 1S59. 


was tlie earlier in point of publication. I have ahc» 
quoted very freely from the account of Cclx’.s life 
which I contributed to the Dictionary of National 
Ifiography.* 

One other illiislratif>n this itumlh is from a 
charming little drawing in the South Kensington 
Museum by James Duffield Harding (179S iSd3\ 
an artist of much grace and skill, a celebrated 
teacher in his day, and principally remarkable for 
his skill in the use of his lead-pencil and his works 
of instruction on the subject, especially on the 
drawing of foliage of various kinds of trees, 

Cosmo Moxkiiou.si-:. 


SCULPTURE 

A mong other disadvantages and disabilitic.s 
under which Sculpture labours as compared 
with ‘her I'ainlxm' sifter,’ is ilie great difliciilty of 
gaining an opportunil\* for duly t'ff<;clive ami a|)pro- 
priate display. I he- beauts of a fine painting may 
.suffer seriously from the not unfretimmt obscurity 
of a northern climate, or from being hung in a per- 
manently unfavourable light ; but it is not loo much 
to say that the difficulty constantly arises to place 
a fine piece of sculpture where its best perfections 
will not be lo.^t entirely. The most excjuisitc refine- 
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incuts of .sculptural execution and exiiression will b(* 
dependent oil such a delicacy of gradation of shade, 
that under a false exposure to light they may vanish 
and be as though they were not. I'he very plenitude 
of illuiiiiiiatiun may but serve to obliterate them more 
Completely, So it is that the definitely expressed 
musci«lature of the knees of the Apollo has escaped 
the observation of many a critic, and the trunk above 
has seemed to be modelled without any consciousness 
of anatomical detail. A.s the Venu.s of Melos was 
exliib'tcd, at least in past years, at the Louvre, much 
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of the ijranclcst modelling was lost in a mere blank. 
And not only the nude, but even dra])ery, is liable to 
forfeit charm, by the shades iip<»n its lli'^ating surfaces 
dying into lights, or moderate swells and eminences 
becoming cancelled in uniform obscurity. If this is 
the case with body, limbs, and drapery, how much 
more disastrously must it be so with the severely 
controlled conditions of facial expression? Here, if 
in any ilircction, .surely wc may find the e.xplanation 
of the diversity of o])inion as to the sentiment of 
most admiriai statues, — nay, sometimes as to whether 
they express any sentimtMit at all. The eyes of the 
Melian statue arc those which the (Ircck sculptors 
appr()])rialed to the goddess of Cyprus, yc^t all the 
characteristics of that goddess arc missing from some 
of the most anthorilalive iiiteri)rctations of her pr>se 
and gesture. Still it has seemed to some, with the 
advantage of a more irianageahle cast at command, 
that when rightly placed in a due light, the anomaly 
departs; the (iiieeii of smiles reappears to our 
imaginalif)!!, intent on regarding her image reflected 
m the Inighl .shield which she supported rm her 
raised knee, the very action and attitude in whicli 
other ancient nu)mimcnts pnrsent her. She is the 
goddess al'surhed in the satisfaction of conscious and 
triimi])hanl I. eauty salisfacticui which is not in such 
case that (if frivolous vanity- -which is not ignoble. 
The \'emis n( the Florentine trihunc has been as 
vaiioiisly conceivvd ; has been still more slrangiily 
mi.scc)ncei\*ed. As she is seen in the Tribune, it is 
possible to appreciate the beauty of forms, but no 
moic; and so the very person ificat ion of the Homeric 
laughter loving (|iieen has been credited l)y critics 
with retiring s(! If- respect, wliich she would have been 
the last to lay claim to. Great was the misery wliich 
the late Jolm Gibson expressed wlien. on visiting 
Fnglaiul, he found that the ]jurchaser <T one of his 
Statues had set it iij) indeed in a place of honour, 
but in a place so lighlc^d that he could not recognise 
in his own work one of flu* effects which it had been 
his amliilion, and, as he hoped, liis triiimi)h. to realise. 

It is easier tr) indicate that great mistakes may 
be made in the disj^lay of scul|»tur(: than to definitely 
teacli what were gocul to W done. The glare from 
llic paveil floor of the IClgiii .Saloon in the Pi iti>h 
Museum is very deti imental to the effect of the 
pcdimeiilal sculptures which it takes in reverse. 
Iwen apart from tliis, their effect is extraordinarily 
different on days of diflereiit light, and under the 
light of different times of the day. These are coiv 
ditions which arc largely beyond onr control ; we 
may moderate excess, and cU^al with direction of 
daylight, but deficiency of it beats us. Artificial 
illumination is at best delusive. 'Ihe utmost that 
can be done in many eases will be to sixure that 
the bc.st lights have the best opportunities, 'i’he 
flatness of relief of the wonderful frieze of the Par 


<henon was no doubt adopteil from regard to the 
steep angle at which it could alone be viewed from 
below, ill the narrow amhiilatoiy. llul even so it 
would be seen at great ilisadvant.igc ; skill and labour 
were be.slovved iijion it far be\ (*nil the amount whieh 
could bo appreciated when it was once in iilacc. 

So. again, with the pedimental statues. It is but 
a small matter that they were finished at the back as 
elaborately as in front, but a v.ist jiroporlion iT the 
most exijuisitc work of the front — as in the draper}- 
over the lajjs and limbs of the I'ales— was as ahsn- 
lately and permaiumtly out of sight when the figuics 
were once sot in place upon the cornice, as was the 
back of the llyssus, which was all hut in cuiilacl with 
the tympanum hehiiul. 'Ihc full glory of a com- 
position one Iiiiiulrcil feet in Icnglli could no (Jniibt 
only be a))prociateil as a com p.;)Si lion 'Aluai it wa> in 
place*, but the appreciation ai' it was never again >n 
com])lole as it had been by those contemporaries who 
could retain a recollection of each indiviiliial figure: as 
it had api>eared/v hen fully and complcti ly w ithin siglif. 

It is^unforlnn.ite that the finest portion of the 
fi icv.e is the most unfavourably placed. Tlu re ii, a 
point ill its execution which is generally o\i:rK»oked 
ami attention to it is a first warning how (irsi atten- 
tion miisl be given in the display of seiilplure to the 
point of view considered by lh(^ ancient artist. If 
we arc ia find and fei l the beauty of this P.malheiiaic 
procession, w'c must take in a considerable length of 
it continuoii.-d}', and so recognise a ihi tjuuical pro- 
gression ; and wc must do this moving on in the 
direction of its movement and as if in C(jmpany. It 
is not only that thus tlie ino\emi:nt is best and most 
iiaiurall}' developed, but the sciiljilor in providing 
tor it lias not hesitated to gain an tailKincenunil by 
tlelibeialely sacrilieing even what e ffect was pcv sible 
from the other direction. As we face the northern 
fiie/e tlie relii.f rises from llie backgroiun.l (*n oui 
right hand — that is, on the West comparatively 
smoollilv' and easily; but on the left it les descemls 
to it Ilian stalls up from it siidtienU , even in paits 
ipiite steeply. 'This is p.ii I ieiikirl v I he ease witli 
the piofiles I if the In'rsi-:/ lieacls, Iroin which the 
marble is ofti n t.ul al .i righi angli. t*. I he Ijeil ; the 
plain edges whicli arc thus exposed, and wliich are 
presented as fVeipiently by the kgs of the i»ianciiig 
horses, are very lepulsivi: as we iin el them ; hut the 
lieatincn! allows an inf rodiiclion t.if sha:|)ly ilt fined, 
lines whicli h.ive intvaimable value in ci 'nfiTi ing 
energy and v ivacily to tlie w»nk from tin i‘pj)Osite 
point of view. 

It will be ol)serve(l that tlu* piocesii‘»n was ro- 
jm seiiled as moving from the we-it e.islw.ird, and 
thus ill ihe direcliiiii by whi-.h a visih.r wniild ad- 
vance from the entrance of the .\(n»pi.li-. by the 
side of the raithenon ti» its front. So in the case of 
a temple statue, a chief iioint of view i- liecided by 
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Ihc nature of its po-^ilion — a chief, ami it may eve n be; 
a sin^jlc. 'W) the sacrifices that may then he made 
of other |)oints there is no iie.cessary limit. The 
Melian Venus is, no iloiibt, such a statue, intended 
to he from thi^ frr>nt ; tlieiv is even ntason to 

believe that it was (Usijjmd for a shrine so restricted 
that it was scarcely liable to l)e looked at fn.iin any 
other direction; that, in fact, it was intended not to 
b(‘ l«)olvi.(l at from any other. 'I'lie beauty of the 
face stran^;ely vanishes when wc see it in profile!; at 
the same time the relative lU’oportions of the lower 
limbs, of which the pose adds so iiuicli to the di^jnily 
from the front, become, if not actually irreconcilable, 
most nnphasantly suLjLjestive of beiiu;* so. Conse- 
iiuenlly, when it becomes a question of the arraii'.jo- 
ment of casts in a j;alleiy. it is incumbent, in justice 
to the ideal of the* artist, to preclude opportunities of 
viewinjj this statue from points from which it was 
intended it .‘^lioiilil not b(! viewed ; arid, on the .same 
principle, to stxaire that the Atlienian frie/.e should 
be naturally approached as IMiidias intended, and as 
it only can be approached advantat;eoiisly. ^ 

rausanias preserves the tradiluiii that Phidias 
marked on the pavement of the tem[)le at Olympia 
the exact spot from which he desinid liis colossal 
chryselephantine statue of Zeus to be viewed. By 
chise observation of every ancient statue, ami (rven of 
every bust of fmo .style, wc ma\' <lisrov(M* the one 
point of view which lias been chiefly consulted some- 
times alone, .sometimes associated with it may be 
only one, and sometimes with an cxtrata'dinaiy 
numlrer of others sulxu'dinate. And, usually, each 
«»f these is ilecided in a very remarkable way: not 
alone by its lu-ojwi charm, but by a scheme ofwh.it, 
in absence of a better term, may be called its guards. 
When sucli an advantai^i’ous point is found, it is 
curious to observe that if we swerve from it either 
to riyht or left, some IcadinjLi outline will at once 
become yague, (?r, worse, will be interfered with by 
the eu.erj^eiice of some detail that breaks continuity. 
The contrivances are endless by wliich a spectator 
who is worlliy of his opportunities is edj;ed away, 
even unconsciously, from one position to another, 
till he is fixed by pure .satisfaction. Sometimes this 
true — this focal position is gained as a curl which pro- 
jected from behind the neck as a knob, is lost ; .some- 
times as the attachment of a slump to a limb dis- 
appears ami th<’ interval betweirn them opens precisely 
in the degree to relieve the outline of the nude; then, 
again, the most favourable aspect, in (ither respects, 
will prove t*^ at once bring the nose within the out- 
line of the check, and show this leading up to the 
clear profile of an eyeball. With nude statues, .seen 
from the fr«»nt, the true aspect is ctai.stantly gained at 
the moment of cclip.se of the ghitean muscles behind 
the conlinuoLis line over the hij) from trunk to thigh. 
Soinelimcs the bend or the broken branch of a stump 


is so managed as to cmphasi/.c by contrast the curve 
of a limb, and sometimes attached drapery Is brought 
so close to it as to reinforce the expression of vital 
elasticity. 

'rhe group, or rather the knot — the Symplegma, 
of wrestling youths at riorencc, is remarkable for the 
iuimb«*r of pcjiiits of view wliich the figures, closely 
intertwined as they are, present without any con^ 
fusion. As wc move round the marble we come 
upon a series of intricate combinations of limbs and 
lines, and yet can always recognise the c.xact manner 
in which each of the struggling pair is interhicked 
with the other. K(|ual art is dis])l:iyed in the single 
figure of the Medicean Venus, which, therefore, would 
e(|ually claim a pr)siti()n from which it could bo viewed 
all round, 'rhe sinuou.s lines of the supporting dolphin 
are so managed that oj^enings pervious to light arc 
provided in a variety of directions, and whenever its 
mass does pn^lucc unwelcome interference, llie move- 
ment which it provokes immediately re.stores a com- 
bination of harmony and novel grace. I'lu; corre- 
.spondence of this dolphin ;ind its bestriding I.*>ve, 
emblem of the sea-born goddes.s, with the support of 
the fine .statue of Augustus recovered in our own 
limes, is full justification for dating the work in the 
early daj's of the empire. It embodies tlie very 
ideal, verging on the meretricious, which Homer 
inlnuluces both in the ‘Iliad* and * (’)dyssey,* and 
introduci's in both poems to subject to contemptuous 
humiliation ; but it is not on that account less in 
accordance with the epoch, which accepted her in the 
poetry c»f Virgil as well as in art, anil even in politics 
as the ancestress of the imjierial race of C';esar. 

Some of the ingenuities of art .seem to have been 
brought to greater perfection at this time than even 
in far better agc.s. It is diflkult to persuade oneself 
that the .stump and drapery over it, which are attached 
to the rra.xitelean Hermes of C)lympia, arc managed 
in any way to enhance the lines of the admirable nude 
figure. This ncghxt of a chief use of such an adjunct 
is almost as pi;r[)lexing as the less than comnioniilace 
lorms of the infant Dionysus upon its arm. 

Before quilting the subject of sculpture-galliries 
generally — and of particular .sciili>lurc-gallerie.s there 
are but few within reach to comment on — a final turn 
may be invited through those of the British M uscuin. 
It is painful and repugnant to come first of all upon 
a .series of bu.sts — many of ll;em of the greatest 
interest- ‘ sheh ed — shelved in a rov ! The custodians 
no dcnibt, as usual, may appeal like Shakespeare: — 

‘ Oh, for my sake do you with Fortune chide, 

Tiie guilty goddess of iny harmful deeds,’ — 

with Fort uni: and with the architect. For the sake 
of an idle colonnade on the exterior unc entire .side 
ol what should have been a noble saloon, but is re- 
duced to a passage, is darkened and wasted. After 
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such a precedent what ri^Iit have we to be surprised 
if busts arc still placed on lofty bookcases or in hi^h 
niches, uhere they are lij^hlcnl from below, every 
shadow tlirown upward, and every purpose of nature 
in the relative projection of the features is rudely 
contradicted? Movinj^ onward, we an? «;lad to find 
the archaic reliefs of the Lycian Harpy 'rnnib 
brou}jhl within sij^lit, and perhaps are a little j^rateful 
that the Olympian Victory is placed so well on its 
way to its on’^jinal elevation as to reiulcr U?s.s fihtrii' 
sivc its personal proportifnis and the poorness of its 
drajiery. It is with less satisfaction that we find the 
Choisoul (iouflier statue — the finest single statue in the 
Museum collection- rele|;jati?d to this Archaic Room. 
Tliat this statue represents an Apollo- on the stump 
beside him is sc'*!! the strap by which his quiver was 
suspended from it - was never (|ucstioned until t)ur 
own day, and need not have been questioned tlien. 
I. ike some olliers in the Museum it has been sent on 
its travels in scarcli of a name, and a University has 
been invited to j^iect it in modern I.atin as a simple 
athlete ; it inij^ht as reasonably have been calleii an 
acrobat. Hut these troubles seem now by common 
consent to be over ; we have only l<} regret that, in 
conformity with the [)assion for historical rather than 
arti^tic truth, it has been remov(?d from the vestibule 
of the Rljrin Room, where it was ailmirably seen, to 
preside over crude forms in comparative darkness. In 
this vestibule we have to lament the disappearaiire, 
which seems intended to be final, of one of those noblest 
of archaic monuments of art, the Acginetan pediments. 
The loss is not compensated by any of the additions 
which were considered to justify aiul enforce it. 


As we stand at the entrance of the rdjjin Saloon, 
we still — and, indeed, more than ever- lament that 
the tjTonp of the I'ates, which Phidias joined together, 
should have been by any man put asunder. It is not 
difiicult to identify one influence which cirntributed 
to the sacrilcj^e. i\s this jp-oiip of the .Sisters 'I hree 
- two sctited, one reclinin^^ — was orij^inally placed, 
it had, as a whole, a certain decided Uan Ic.) their 
a lean, an inclination, which mij^ht seem to 
vitiate the balance of (Kunposilion. Hence, appa- 
rently, a willinj^ness to correct this by j;ivini^ the 
sister whose seat is detachecl a slij^ht turn and a 
slight move awaj'. And this was tione llunigh due 
observation would have shown that the sculptor had 
treated the adjacent diapiirics as inulually com- 
prcssetl. I'he mistake an>se, or was favoured, from 
disregard of the fact, that the group, inagnificent as it 
is. was iHirely subordinate, and that its slope towards 
the centre was part of the requirement of a com- 
prehensivo organism. Kvcii the contrast of the 
raking line of the pedimimt cornice as it rose above 
these figures from the angle would as.si-,1 the effect 
i.)f repose and balance. It is now many years since 
a ?;uggestion was eiilcitained by the Trustees of 
the day to establi.sh an indication of this line, as 
well as to supply a complete restoration of the 
architectural details «»f the hori/ontal cornice, but 
the matter was not pursued. As little iTfecl ensued 
upon a jM'olcst against the trunk of a figure in the 
\ve?5t peilirnent being left so poised that if the legs 
of which llie position is certain were restored, one 
of them must have l)eeii lifted im.sujjported in the 
air. 

\V. W’atkiss l.LtJVI). 


ART CHRONICLl*. 


TUK Alls .and Crafts Kxhibitinn SocitMy, which i»pi?n< d its 
tirsl (!.\]iihitiuii .it the: New (iallny in Oi tuber, is initiaiixi! uf 
mim: strriinis cndravoiir than a nn!r«: eirurl to indurj the piiblic 
to buy pretty things. Many <»f our aitistir thinkers, woiking 
designers and (:l■.•lflsmon, have fell that the false relations 
between art and inaniif'ietin'e, the absorption uf the personal 
element in prodiuTion by ni.iehintrry, and the mei^piig of the 
men who lliink :tiid make behind the inedinin of the nun wlio 
sell, have been stultifying the reawakened desiii? to make life 
brautifnl and fit. lienee has arisen ilic. scheme t»f holding 
exhiliitions of clerorative art and h.uidiwork whieli nt.iy place 
the public # 7 / w iih their diiecl pHuluelion, and restore 
the vitality of imlustrial art hy rvcogniiioii of the imlividu.d 
and the true. It is intended that deiiMUisiration leciuios sh.dl 
be given in the (j.illeiy by skilled designers and erafcsinen to 
further ehiciclate the object of the Kshibition. The cominicii-e 
uf inana^eineiil, under the presidency of Mr. Waller Ciano, 
contains names already identified with these views - Me »'is. 
E. biirne-Jtmes, W. .Morris, |. I). Sediliiig, Hairy Hates, W. de 
Morgan, Cobden-Sanderson, and s*) turth ; and the list uf 
guni'iintors inelndcs not only piivate imtividuals of kimwii 
sympathies on the same bcme, but the Soi iciy of .\rt*> .iiul the 
SkinnciV Company. The first organization of the scheme has 
inevitably presented many difTu uliies. ‘ The constitnem v,’ as 
Mr. Crane writes, Ms ns it were out of the knowledge of the 
committee, and has to be discoveied ; individual and indepen- 


dent aili.slH in design and handicraft .oe a-- yet few and far 
III*! ween, ;ind olhi rs h;i\e to lie -.uiiglit for la'hind the linns 
who employ them.’ If, therefore, the Ijr^l gathering of objcM ts 
is suinewliat limited to the prodiiciiims uf the group who have 

c. illcd llu: si heme inl«’) being, it is by no fault or wish of the 
oiiginalors. Ihe l^^•hi])lliou coniains, roughly .spe.ikiiig, lex- 
nles, h.ind-embiiiirlerc'd, woven, and priiiti d ; kerami(S and 
enamels, vvindow-gl.iss, aall-]iapeis, furniliire, work in .Vcr.»Y*, 
niet.il work, and cajxing oii wood, .iImi caitoon designs for 
the same, bonkbiiidiiig, also ilesigus ol ilecorativc? ty|Mvpriiiting, 
text illustration, and so forth. ’I he result is a .siugulatly 
imere-iting I'xlubitinn, set foiili \\iili much skill in the onlciiiig. 
It is notable that llu' .vri of I)i sign is here applied by ihe same 
.iriisl xvilhin .1 considerable .irea ; so that om* h.iiul is fourifl to 
I ii'.iie lie.iuiiful p.iiteriis for vaiious obje. is, from siained-gl.ts-j 
uiiulows to chintz hangings, from the ilecor.itioii of a saloon to 
the f.ishioning of a uai-^t bnckle. Ihe lange of Mr. ilurne- 
Joueas gemii-', the adaptaliility 'd .Mr. W.il.er ( r.ine's fertile 
invention, anil the !e\ ei iie-i > of Mr. Ilolidax's iliicisilied 
cap.icity, .ire well known, but in the mbii ol Ics-^i ! lighi.s the 
same vcisalility i*i to lie obstu ved. In the g.ilieiy se* .apart for 

d. splay of cat loon , for wimlows .and mo>ai' , ih;. or.itix e d^Uid 
ill plastic ait, c/wv/c 01 «.ihiiKt.> |»:iitile.l by hand, i.-v foiiml 
beautiful woik by the aitisis just eiiumei.iied. itv.edier with 
iMe^sr.s. Shields, Ilamo I'honnciofi, .Speiuei Sianhoju*, and 
olhiars. Mr. de Moigan's splendid In.siie poiicry ami ihai 
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sliown bv \ffssrs. Nbnv inakp an iinprcs'iivo sbciw in the West 
tjallrry, wlierc alv» arn j^aihori'cl s])ci iiin.-iis <jf wall paper 
and iibjiv t4 lar;;e .'i!id an.dl f»»i- hoii.^i bnld use. 
Mr. .\Inrii'» i\ nf ((uivsc, a lapfe cnnlribiiiiir herr ; tin* beautiful 
haiidiwoik ( t his wife ami fhiuyljfer.-* is seen in e.inbroidorcd 
stuffs varimi'^ly apjilird ; Mrs. Hididay ha? .ilsn carried out 
.suiiie fine lU'eillewnik d»‘si;;ns. Tin* names of Mr. I,e.wis Day 
and Mr. D.. (i. Mawson ;iie ivitable for piper and f.dirir 
piitlcrris. Many dainty pro(*'ssr-. are illustrated llirnii^;linut 
the Kxhibitiiui, some of lluiii almost ebildish in applic ation, 
but intendetl to testify to the ‘presence of art in bumblcst 
iibjed and malefial.' In tin- vesiibul an; shown sjiirrimnns of 
inel.il work ; llin liainincrcd inm cjales by Mr ssrs. Kobinson 
and Kobsun are the ntoM iinposiiu; objc'.cts, and artnles in 
copper ami brass ;>'/»'// v»// by the studc'nts of the r<iyubcM! Hall 
fiuild liiivr a special interest. Two lar^c and noble copper 
vases ;ire lim: spenmens of (‘h nierit Heaton's < /env;;//// mosaic., 
on the inxe-uion of wbieh we recently coni men ted. Here, also, 
is a lar^c mosaic in Wnelian A'.rvm/* of the Last Supfter^ 
dcsi^pied by H. Holiday and (;\e( uteri by Mis. Holiday, an 
nnusii.d a.ml biy.lily (;r<»dilable pii'ce of wtimaii's \v*u k. Spoci* 
men’* of ei'^ravin^r, work in black and white, anrl some speci- 
mens of enliiiired window j.;l.iss, are in tlu^ balcony upstairs. 
Till* body i-.dlin^ itself the ‘(\‘iiliiry Huibr of artists sends 
example^ of various applical .rrl-., le n.rik.dile as ti» de-^ij^ii for 
what mi;.t!it be ealleil .ij^^'ttissive simpliciiy. Ibil on ibc wiiolc 
lliere is ibo rilamp of cli.iracfcr and style on lire products 
^^alliered in this Kxbibition ; in most r ases lber<! is, over and 
abovr', that imlividu.dism which dividc's the work of the 
inic.'llij’.cn! ciafism.ni from the product tif tlie bliii 1 m t ’li’.v*. 
The c.ilalo;;iie is euriclir:d by slioit essays on tbeunti-.e and 
indusiri.d art by practised haiuU. Whether the .liins of the 
srhrmo Ir re st-t on foot will pciinaiicMitly prosper cannot be. 
yet pronoimred, but it is in a hopeful spirit that wr; wish it 
^^oml speed. 

An intcrestinj; exhibition of drawin>;s in pastel was o|icned 
at the (iinsvenor CiallcM'y last month. 

Tttr. rrench Cover ninent having dr. dined to bear a part in 
the expenses of a llrillsli Fine Art Seciioii at the forthcoming 
International K.xhibilion in Paris, tlr* Loi'd Mayor, who is 
i'resideiil of the Ivvecutive Coiim i) r»f the llrirish Section 
WMS rlrupienlly addressed on the mittci by Sir Fixalerick 
Leighton, P.K.A., In a letter whirdi, ai f r»inp.'ini'.(l by an apprtal 
lr» ihi! piiVilic from Mie I.ord M.iyor for funrls, appeared in the 
press list month. About liirec thousand pmnnls ;irc stated to 
ho ret|uirrd for errsts of fVoiglu, insurance, ami s»> forth, which 
amonnt the l''\e«:iiiive Coiiiir il niul Sir Fredt.'iick start with six 
hundred. It is to In* hoped that this initiative may be followed 
Up with suftirienl .cmergy 1<i indu -e aiii*,ts, and CNpecially 
collectors, to lend wurthily repirseni'iiive works to P.iris next 
year, better no show at all ilran one wiiieh should be in- 
adequate. 

Tmc Burlington Fine Arts ('liib, early in the coining year, 
win hold an exhibition of the w:il»-r-cnliiur drawings of John 
Sell Cutnian. The most import ant of those shown at the 
recent rnllection in Norwich have b(?en promised to the Club. 

\Vk record with legrct the tlealh of Mr. j. (iambicM- Parry, 
of Higlinani Court, (iloucesiei'shire. He did good service to 
arf as writer, painter, ami inventor. His mural paintings at 
Highnain Cliurcb, at (Iloi:rest»T and I*:iy Cailiedials, woie up 
to a professional slandai d of merit in exec.iition.wliile they showed 
the culture of an accomplished arnateitr. To him is owed the 
* spirit fresco’ mcaliiim in which some noble iiionunusntal wrirk 
has been carried out by Sir Frederick Leighton and othrri. 
HU last contribution to liier.itrtrc, the * Ministry of Art,’ was 
published not very huig before his death. 

A CoM.KrnoN of F.lizabcthan ielic.s iji coniie.xioii with tlic 


Tercentenary of the Spanish Armada has just b(‘c;n opened in 
the saloons of Drury J.anc ThiMirc, under the auspices ol the 
manager, Mr. Augustus Harris, and the giiidani-.e of a com- 
inittce on which .Sir O. Prioily and Mr. Seymour Lucas, A.K.A., 
represent the arts, amid a group of gTiillcmen rejoicing in the 
inheritance of names that carried terror into the Spanish fleet 
some three tcnturies ago. The. interest of this colleiliun is 
antiquar ian rather than artist ir' ; it includes dirious contrin- 
poiary dodiinents and prints, books, arms and armour, coin . 
and medals, portraits painted and engraved, miniatures and 
iiiiscellaneoiis articles. The larger part <»f the contents of the 
Armada Kxbibition bold at Plymouth in July liave been lent to 
London. 

Li:ss(j.v.s ON T)F.coR.\Tivr: Dksign, by Mr. Frank (k 
Jark.soii, second master in the Birmingh.'im Municipal School 
of Art (Chapman and Hall), -is one of the best text -books on 
the subject lliat a teacher could |ilace in the hands of young 
students or choose as a clas.s-hook. It is true that it reflects 
in some degree the traditions of the science and art cla 5 se.s, 
and so far bears what has been called the South Kensington 
.stamp. But this manual is really free nf all the e.xaggerations 
of the system referred to, and while quite distinct in teaching, 
does fairly combine the wholesome elements of design taught 
on a geometric basis ami lh.it whiih follows natural appear- 
ances. Mr. J.'iirkson would have the .student first .sliidy history, 
that is, the examples of decorative design from barbaric times 
clownw.ards, befure he goes to nature, and mark the principles 
on which the two lines i»f construction .and invention, or 
pictmi.d and imitative ornaiiumt, the true and the mi£,t.iken 
modes, have been evnlviMl. He points nut how nature dev(.dops 
variety within certain limits of ftriin, and that the lovely in- 
tricacies of llowcM- and leaf are based on the same geoincliie 
liw.s which govern mcif: linear dt sign, 'J his i.s, of course, the 
riick on whi* h the student of decorative, art may fall anti be 
bto!;en. bin lire te;o lier in the liiile nmitual before us takes 
bis pup 1 s.ifcly iivijr, .ind h-.icls biin In note ibal by working 
as nature wmks, and constantly reiiuning to her for sug- 
ge-»iii>u ,ind guid.nue, the dt .signer masters the secret of 
vari.-ty tin: ‘law of li!)eri\,’ in f.nt, which govtrn.s crea- 
tive art, whrthisr decorative or other. The illustrations of 
the m.'inual are c.ipii.illy drawn and chosen to eliiridatc 
the letterpress. It may be flijpuicil whether, in the chapter 
on liinsh-wink, Mr. Jackson is not pnlliiig the carl before the 
horse when leaching that certain leaf like forms in early deco- 
rations were the accidental result of the use of the brush 
instead of the stylus, allerw.uds enriched by study nf nalLiie, 
ralli-.'r than a///.’;v jitlempl to imilaie natural forms. We 
taniiol wholly agree with the remark that such an ornamental 
leaf, * though it has no exact proioiy[)e in nature, yet possesses 
natural qualities and is more truly di.roi alive than a natural 
leaf, because it has been ilcvelopcd out of certain constructive 
necessities and in pet feet harmony with iiatiiial laws.’ The 
beauty of the acanthu.s foliage we should say owed inoie to 
its direct enrichment from the .study of living giowili.s than to 
the decorative fitness of the primitive Icaf-Iikc form, wlirllier 
that was accidental or imitative. Moreover, it .seems more 
creilible that the primitive artist adapted the capacities of his 
tool to carryout his idea lliai; th.il the flexibility of the brush 
suggested the forms it could produce. The dogma that the 
principle of decoration is ‘inventive form enriched by the 
study of naiure,' rather than natural forms degraded, is hardly 
.so sound as to say that decor, iiion is natural form adapted or 
applied to inventive design. 'I'he main currein of Mr. Jack- 
wm’s teaching, moreover, certainly runs to elucidate this closer 
lin« of argument. 'Ihe book, which is based upon lectures 
delivered at the School of An, where .Mr. Jackson is a master, 
only professes to be elementary, and a sequel is promised, 
which should be assured of a welcome prepared by the excel- 
lence of the present issue. 







PORTRAIT OF AN OLD LADY. 


BY REMBKANirr. ETCHED BY W. WRKHIT - NOOTH. 


M r. WORNUM, in his ‘ Catalojjue of the 
National Gallcr}^’ says that this portrait 
was formerly in the Erard Collection, and after- 
wards in that of Mr. William W'clls, of Rcdlcaf. 
When Charles Blanc made his ‘ Catalo{;rBe of Rem- 
brandt's Works,* the picture belonged to .Sir Charles 
Eastlake, from whom the 'J'rustces of the National 
Gallery boupi^ht it in the year 1867, Nobody seems 
to know who the old lady was. 

The picture is painted on the old - fashioned 
principle that that lij;ht will look brij^htest which 
is surrounded with the Greatest (luantity of shade. 
The face is striking in its reality and executed 
with immense force ; it is even made to look 
almost startling by the vigorous darks that sui’ 
round it ; but if the reader cares to analyse the 
wcjik he will soon pc^rccive that the chiaroscuro is 
of that strangely arbitrary kind which R<?mbrandt 
employed in his famous [licture of the ITa/r//, 

where lights and dark.s arc placed just where he 


wanted them, without any regard to the truth of 
nature. In the present instance, the head and nift 
arc in broad daylight, whilst the dress is like an 
object just perceptible in the latest twilight, nor can 
anything excuse the darkness of the cast shadow on 
the white ruff, which the etcher has translated by a 
very near apjjrofich to absolute blank. In a word, 
the .scheme of light -and -.shade is simply that of 
arbitrary opposition, and it is a definite wrong to 
art when such chiaro.scuro is made the theme (»f 
unintelligent laudation. It is, however, difficult to 
exaggerate the power .shown in the treatment of 
the face itself. The signs of Jigc are there, but it is 
healthy, well-prc.served old age, and one of the most 
pleasing characteristic.s of Rembranclt’s mind was the 
kindly interest that he took in old people and his 
sense of their beauty and dignity. 

The original picture is of small .size, measur- 
ing 2 ft. 3 ins. by 1 ft. ins. It is painted on 
panel. 


DAVID TENIFRS IL 

///s ft or/w' and Family. 

II. 


distinctions and cin])loymcnts conferred 
X upon David Teniers II. by the Archduke 
I.e(»pold William, Governor of the Spanish Nether- 
lands, and son of Ferdinand II., Emperor (if Germany 
(1604-1662), were not limited to a gold chain and 
medal and the commission to copy, or cause to be 
copied, certain pictures then in the jxilacc at Bru.ssels, 
the staple of which is now in the Belvedere at 
Vienna, where they found places not long after the 
retirement, in 1657. of their accomplished owner from 
his government. He was, be it remembered in his 
honour, one of the earlic.st collectors of works of art in 
Europe, and, as such, he acted on a scale comparable, 
with the doing.s of the English Earl of Arundel and 
King Charles I. At the sale in 1653, by order of the 
Parliament, of the pictorial treasures of the latter 
monarch the Archduke bought largely, especially 
Venetian picture.s, of which he wa.s an extreme ad- 
mirer. PVoin the collections of George Villicns, first 
Duke of Buckingham (which were sold at Antwerp 
by his impecunious son. and which included 10,000/. 
worth of paintings gathered by Rubens), the grand 
patron of Teniens acquired, under his painter'.s cham- 
berlain’s advice, a considerable number of fine thing.s, 
including Titian’.s incomparable ^Ecce Homo!' with 
VOL. XIX. 


.seventeen figures at life-.size, which is now the cyno- 
sure of the Belvedere, 

It was in collecting pictures for his noble Bru.s.scls 
gallery that Leopold William frecpicntly employed 
our painter, 'fhe Belvedere contains no fewer than 
nine Teniers of the first quality. To this artist the 
Viennese owi: the Bclvcdei'i* and the majority of its 
finer treasures. We may think with safety that the 
small copies of the works which were then in the 
Bru.ssels gallery - copies which found their way to 
Blenheim, and have since ai>pearcd in Bond .Street 
— were made, under Teniers’s direction, by less accom- 
pli.shcd hands than hi.s, and mainly for the u.se of the 
engravers of the famous ThoUntm Pivlorium ; liut 
voi')' few indeed cjf thi?se things prove, on critical 
examination, to be iiulebletl to the master whose 
wonderful tact in cop\ ing |>ictures is acknowledged 
to be far suixn-ior to such instances as these. That 
he wasted his time and rare skill on such an occasion 
and painted no belter than tiu! examples attest is not 
to be thought of by experts. Nor was it noce.s.sary 
he should produce the whole hundred and fift)* in- 
different or bad copies wo have seen. No doubt he 
depicted more than one \iew of the interiors of 
picture galleries, including that in llu! collection of 
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l£;irl J5n>\vnlc)\v, which he lent to the British Institu- 
tion in 1835, and another which is n<nv at Raby, and 
its companions, which comprises Leopold Willianrs 
portrait (Smith s ‘ Catalogue Raisonne/ Nos. 630 and 
6.5 1, an(| Supplement 180), h«jth of which a century 
and a half agi) iK'longed to 1 Vi nee Carignan. It was 
entirely in the way of David II. to choose such 
subjects (see Smith’s Nos. 26, now’ in the Belvedere, 
4 S 5 i S 34 i Madrid, and 

Sup. No. 180 of the same catalogue), but that he dc- 
lilierately drudgcxl at seven score and a half copies, 
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which, above all, distinctly affirm themselves to be 
due to at least four or five hands, is so incredible as 
not to be ridiculous. 

The Archduke made Teniers keeper of his picture 
gallery, and, as we .should say, Painter Kxtraonlin iry. 
In the latter capacity he executed for Leopold William 
that Aimous piece which is now' No. *34 at Vienna 
(Smith, 26), where the patron is seen in the act of 
pointing with his cane to Raphaels Madonna im 
Griinen (‘MadoniU in the Meadow’) w’hile he con- 
verses to his proU'ge ; this discourse is, no doubt, 
about some of the fifty canvases adorning the room, 
the greater number of which are known to fame. 
It is to the production of these views of picture-lined 
interiors that the notion got into dilettante heads 
that the master depicted the little engraver's copies 
we have heard of .so often. The chain and medal 


before alluded to constituted a sort of badge of 
honour, as well as of office, and were such as had 
been given to Rubens, but withheld from Van Dyck 
in the Low Countries. It was a gift the ofier of 
w'hicli powerfully moved the last-named painter to 
accept King Charlc.s's invitation to London, wdicre, 
soon after his arrival, he painted his own portrait, as 
we saw lately at the Grosvenor Exhibition, standing 
near the emblem of loyal devotion — a sundowxT — and 
with his fingers caressing the much-prized oriuuiient, 
w'hich is hanging on his shoulder. It docs not appear 
that Teniers attended Leopold William when that 
statesman resigned his posts and migrated from Bms- 
sels to Vienna. On the contrary, w’e know’ that when 
(ill 1C85) Don John of Austria, the famou.s luituralson 
of Philip IV. of Spain, became the Archduke’s suc- 
cessor as Governor of the Netherlands, he confirmed 
our painter in his em))loyment and posts, and continued 
to employ him as an artist with great distincti(»n. 
The notary, Cornelius dc Bie, who, during the painter’s 
lifetime, compiled, with the title ‘The Gulden Cabinet,' 
a likigraphy of Teniers (he published it in ] 66 \ 
anil was a contemporary of the events he described, 
asserted that Don John, the great captain and victor 
of Lepanto, was very fond of Teniers. ‘Look what 
kindness for the art you may find in dukes and 
princes who spare no cost fe) buy .such works [as 
Dutch, rVench, Italian, and German piclurcs], and 
by so doing raise so astonishingly their value and 
their fame. The Karl Kon Soldani | Comte de 
Fuensaldagnc] sent this, David Teniers on jiurpose 
to I’jiglaiid to buy for him all the Italian pieces he 
could find, and honcnircd him also w’ilh a golden 
chain. Yes! this .seducing art can awaken such lovi: 
in the hearts of kings and princes, that his Highness 
Don Juan d’ Austria, wdio w’as very skilful in the art, 
did not consider it unworthy l(j portray the son of 
our artist, David Teniers, such love and friendship he 
had for him. Yes I what is more, he often invited 
Teniers to instruct him. I could add .still further 
proofs of honour and fricnd.ship, should it not be 
too tiresome to the reader.* Having ascended to 
this summit of loyal effusion with the w’orthy notary 
of Licrrc, we rest till recovered breath enables us to 
say that it would have been well if the ‘ most mag- 
nanimous bastard,' as historians have called this 
really great prince, had never done w'orsc than take 
lessons in painting from David leiiicrs II., and paint 
the portrait of David III., who was then a little boy, 
and give the picture to his father, 'riicre is gracious 
kindliness in these acts, accepting them at their current, 
and, of course, true value, w’hich reminds us of the 
Km[)cror picking up the brush of Titian, of Charles I, 
jesting W’ilh Van Dyck, of the gloomy Philip II. painting 
the cross on Velazquez's portrait, of our George III. 
humouring Gainsborough’s peevishness, and, like an 
old woman, gossiping with Benjamin West. 
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Hccr Vermocicn, to whom much is due from 
lovers of Teniers, says that Don John painted with 
his own hand the portrait of Teniers himself ; but this 
Ls not what Dc Bic stated. The notary averred, and 
others have followed him in this matter, that that 
meteoric majesty Queen Christina much admired the 
works of David II., and as it has always been ad- 
mitted she had good taste in art, the fact is note- 
worthy. ‘ His skill,* we are told, ‘ so greatly pleased 
the Queen of Sweden that she made him a present of 
a golden chain and a golden medal, on which was 
struck her image.* • 


on accf)unt of the truth that is in them, which is that 
King Philip greatly enjoyed the works of our master 
(it is one of his not fi.*w amiable traits) and collected 
them at Madrid. These included landscapes and 
other subjects characteristic of David II., such as 
feasts of peasants, villagers g<^ssiplng, the Tempta- 
tion of St, Anthony, monks painting and otherwise 
occuincd, soldiers, an alchemist, twelve illustrations of 
the history of Rinaldo and Armida, boors smoking, 
and hermits in caverns, 'fhese examples, or most 
of them, are now in the ‘ Real Museo dc Pintiira,*. 
where there arc not fewer than fifty three pictures 
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Ancnt another great lord and our master the 
notary added, ‘ So much is thought by the King of 
Spain [Philip IV., Don John’s father, who was then 
living] of his [Teniers’s] celebrated talent that his 
Majesty ordered a gallery to be built at his palace 
'the Prado), wherein he preserved, for his own gratifi- 
cation, no other pieces of art than the pictures of 
David Teniers.* We see at once the exaggerations 
and errors in these statements ; but they are welcome 

• M. T. V'an Lcriua, in his lulniiniblc ‘ Ciitalngiie tin Mus«*c 
(I’Anvcrs,* to which 1 am much indebted for details quoted 
above, states that he has observed in l.iike Vostennan’s print 
from P. Thys’s portrait of Teniecs II., which \v;i.s e.\c«:uled in 
1659, that the subject wears hi.s Chamberlain’s key and a gold 
chain with a medallion, ‘Sans double celui dc Christine de 
Su 5 de.' This contirins the notary’s slatemeiu to the above 
effect. 


bearing the name of Teniers II., the greater numl>or 
of which arc genuine. Numerically they exceed the 
works of Ribera or Murillo in the great Spanish 
gallery, they arc eciual to those of Velazquez, and 
arc within seven of the prtMluctions of Rubens, who 
contributed more than any other master to the ‘ Real 
Ivstablecimiento.’ T'he chief examples arc. Fiesta de 
A idea nos (I 'east of Rustics), d.e Rot Roit' (jx?asant.s 
drinking, a favourite subject with Jordeans and 
others), l.a Tentai tones de San%Antonio, Danfia ac 
Paisanos delante de una Casa rnstiea, and that odd 
masterpiece of fun, lU For radio fumando, a tipsj' 
peasant with his mouth wide open and a pipe in 
his hand. Besides these are j)ictures of ai)C.s vari- 
ously engaged, a guard -house, and Ji peasant girl. 
The most important of all is the fiiinou-s Catena 
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ile Cuadros del Archidnque, (Smith’>? 'Catalogue 
Raisonni/ allhoufjh copious with rc^jard to Icnicrs, 
contains only a passinj^ reference to this master- 
piece, which is No. 1274 in the 'Real Musco,* and 
represents Teniers with the Archduke and two other 
persons surrounded l)y pictures, which the leading 
IK-Tsons arc discussing,)* 

Among the other evidences of the intercourse of 
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David II. with his Imperial patron I may inentioti 
the admirahie picture '^No. 520) in the Louvre which 
is called Omsc an ////voz, where, on our left, Leopold 
William ai)pears on horselrack and attended by two 
riders, while f(»ur falcons assail their long-beaked 
pro}’. It is Smith’s 270. Of the encouragement 
bellowed upon Teniers by Queen Christina nothing 
more Ihan De Hie recorded and Voslennan’s print 
delineates is known, except that in her very miscel- 
laneous collection of paintings were several pieces by 
our master. Of the journey undertaken by him into 
I'jigland for the Comte de Fueiisaldagnc nothing 
ipore is known than that which the notary of Lierre 
has [)rc‘servcd. The record, hi»wever, adds that this 
nobleman bosloweil a chain of gold upon his famous 
agent in token of his satisfaction with the results 
of the journey, and the employment attests how 


♦ This picture, of which the .\ut(iiy})e t’tunpany have, for 
Messrs, hmun nn<l Co., of Dornacli .ind I'.u'is, puhlishcd a 
capital repn>duction, is exrce«liiigly iiUcivsiinj; lusause, as in 
oiiier paintings of similar suhjerts by Teniers, Ki ancles, and 
the like hands, the names of the at lists .irc legible on the 
frames (which are, of coiiisc, mostly black) ol the examples 
placed on the walls and floor. Among them many are still 
identitiahlc at Madrid and Vienna. The same may be said 
of the above-named inll^nces at Ashbiidge :iml Kaby. it is 
the case in the other work already mentioned as among the 
treasures of the lielvedere. 'The spei:iio'‘'is in the l*rado, 
l3csides Titian's Fe«//J and lUana and comprise a 

ver>’ poetical picture of a picture bearing llic name of Mabuse, 
and representing an artist kneeling and painting the Virgin and 
Child, who arc manifest in an .'inrcole. This tmihodies an idea 
by which Rossetti was happily inspired, without, doubtless, 
knowing .anything of the Mabuse or the ‘Teniers. 


much Teniers's opinion anent works of art was 
valued. 

In 1663 the city of Antwerp, moved by. the 
artistic body, and very powerfully by Teniers him- 
self, confided to David II. and his collcague.s, the 
Deans and Ancients of the Corporation of .St. Luke* 
(a .society of which our subject, who had joined it in 
1632, became a dean in 164.1), ^hc founding of the 
Academy of the Fine Arts in their midst, where it 
still nourishes. It wa.s onlorcd to be of the same kind 
a.s the Academies of Rome and Pari.s. Among its 
technical advantages was the appropriation of a hall 
at the famous Bourse at Antwerp for the u.se of the 
students who drew from the living model. This and 
other tran.sactions, as well as the growing honours of 
the painter, brought him into closer relationship than 
before with some of the most distinguished men of 
hL time, including William 11 .. Prince of Orange (son 
of iTt^derick Henry, who married Mary, daughter of 
the Knglish Charles I., ami ilic-d in 1650) and Antoine 
Triest, the learned Bishop of Ghent and .statesman, 
whose portrait by Van Dyrk is one of the finest of 
hi.s works. These and other p-ands si'ipienrs, Daviil 
11 . entertained in his chateau at Pcrck, a mansion 
which i.s rcpre.senled in a capital landscape with 
figures, now in the National Gallery, and Smith, 



No. 422. The place was called Hocnenhoeve, other- 
wi.se ‘ Den dry T oren ’ ('The Tliree Tourellcs*). The 
house is near Mechlin, Vilvordc, and Brussels. 


• The Guild of St. Luke at Antwerp, which ciimc into exist- 
ence about 1382, is one of the most ancient artistic societies still 
flourishing. It is called after its device, ‘ La Violettc,’ otherwise 
the 'Gohlcn Flower,* or the ‘Olive Branch,* anil it originally 
comprised goldsmiths, pniraers on glass and in other materials, 
sculptors, and silversniiihK. ].atcr it was opened to members of 
many more arts and crafts (including printing), and under the 
inspiMtion of Teniers, its Dean, became a teaching as well as 
an honour-bestowing and qualifying body. It held its meetings 
in the Vieille ArbaRlc, upon the (irand Place, Antwerp. 
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Before this time, Teniers, being no doubt moved 
by the spirit of the time in which he lived, and en- 
couraged by the courtesies of the dignitaries he 
served, desired to be recognised as of noble birth. 
This was previous to 1655, before the death of his 
first wife, Anne (born Breughel). In 1657 an 
answer was given to this application. In 1663, the 
year of the foundation of the Antwerp Academy, he 
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renewed the demand, alleging to h'nglebcrt Flacchio, 
who was King at-Anns at the Oiurt of Brussels, 
that his family was honourable, originally of y\lh, in 
Haiiuuilt (where, by the way, we know his grandfather 
was a merder), and qualified to carry an escutcheon 
chargetl with a boar an natnrel (or as we should say 
proper) on a chief azure^ with thr(?c acorns or, ntntfcs, 
a crest to match, and the motto .S 7 //t’ labore uihil^ 
which was all that could be desired by one of the 
hardest-working and most successful painters the 
I.ow C<»untries could claim. It seems that this 
demand was at first too much for the Roi d Amies 
of ifj.v* must have been a humorist in his way^ 
for with due solemnity he replied that, although the 
application might be granted, the ambitious painter 
would, on i)ain of being diseiinobled, not be allowed 
to exercise his j^rofession publicly for money, and 
interdicted the exhibition of his pictures in his own 
house, according tc> the practice of that period. This 
reply seems, for a time only, to have put an end to 
the desires of David II. Uccr Vcrmoelen cites a 
certificate signed b)' ‘ hmgelbert I'lacchio, Luxem- 
bourg,* the above-named Roi d'Armes, and dated 
May 30th, 1680. This document admits the escut- 
cheon alleged to belong to the family of Teniers, 
‘ Icsqucllcs armes sorit cste confirmez cn E‘-’p.igne 
en vertu dc la Mercede dann noblisscincnt (juc 
sa Majestt^ de glorieuse ct cste seroy d*accordcr au 
diet sicur David 'reniers, pour lux, .sos enfants et 
posterit^s,* &c. Heer Vcrmoelen, without affirming 
it, cites a statement of ‘ un chroniquer * to the 
effect that, in 1670, the magistrates of Brus.sels cx- 
VOU XIX. 


empted David II. from the payment of the excise 
(accises). 

David II. lived at Antwerp in the house now 
No, 107 in the Longue Rue Neuve. It was then called 
the Meerminm, and, before his time, had been occu 
pied by his father-in-law, Jan Breughel *de Velours,’ 
and after the death of our subject by Jan Erasmus 
Quellinus. who married one of his gramldaughters. 
In 1648 David II.. being appeunted painter to the 
Archduke, removed to Brussels, where the Court 
wa.s. Me had a hand.some hou.se in the Rue des 
Juifs (Jodestraet), in the parish of the Coudenberg. 
His .son, David III., lived in the Rue Haute (Hf)Og- 
straet). As liis wife died in the Longue Rue Neuve, 
she was interred in the parish church of the Couden- 
berg, and not, as was stated in the former of the.se 
papers (for wliir.h I relied on a fallacious authority . 
in the church of .St. Gudule. This fact is affirmed 
by the testament of David III., a .son of Anne 
Tenier.s, which exprcssi^s his desire to be buried as 
above, and * under the m<.)nument where? is int(?rred 
my late mother.* Tlu? same author misled me as 
to Teniers’s children, who were, by his first wife, 
David (III.), (.!ornelia (who married J. E. Ouellinus , 
Anne Maria, Clara, Anthony, Justin Leopold, and 
Anne Catherine. The la**! two were born in 
Brussels. By the second wife (Isabelle de Frrn;, 
he had a .son whose first name is not known, Maria, 
Loui.s, and Anne Maria. The last was the .sec(»nd 
of the [Kiinter’s children thus designated ; according!)' 
wc as.sumc that before her birth her elder sister 
and namesake was dead. Isabelle Teniers died in 
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her husband’s lifetime, and was buried in the church 
at Perck, in a dateless tomb, which describes her as 
the wife, * huysvroviwc,' and not the widow, of David 
II., and ends with, ' Orn pro defunctis' 

Among his accomplishments seems to have 
been playing <»n the viol di j^mba. He thus re- 
presente.il himself in a picture (Smith, iVvj). which 
was engraveil bv Le Bas in 1781. One of his 
pictuie.s in the National Gallery is said to have 
been the cover of his harpsichord. He painted him- 
self and his family on imuc than one canvas, and 
repeatedly at ‘ Den dry Toreii/ and in the neigh - 
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bourhood of that place — to which after his second 
marriage he removed -he found numerous models 
for his pictures. He seems to have retained the 
fortune of Anne (born Breughel), but we cannot 
sui>p(jse that this alone enabled him to become a 
landed man. Later he was, by legal process, com- 
pelled to yield the fortune of Anne to her children, 
and part with the maison de campagne and its ap- 
purtenances, farm, woods, fields, and ponds. The 
liouse now in sad decay, and the majority of 
the villagers of IVrck are ignorant of the fame of 
David II. The domestic ([uarrels, which broke the 
happiness of the later years of the master, have no 
small likeness to the sorrows of a much greater 
man, the incomparable Rembrandt. They were 
continued after the deaths of David II. and III., 
‘entre les enfants des deux lits,* and the records 
of them are very curious iiulecd, but they hardly 
concern us now. It has been alhrged that, in a 
moment of despair, the famous painter attempted 
suicide. David III. himself took a leading part 
against his parent, and a letter from the latter, 
beginning * .Soone David,* dated March 2, 16S3. and 
i|ucjted by M. Vcrmoeleii, is decidedly stiff, if not 
reproacliful or resentful. The exact date of the 
master’s death has not been discovered. Descamps 
averred that he Joined the majority on the 25th of 
April, iCmjo; M. A. Wauters gives the date of this 
event as April 5. 1694; M. Do Bron, ‘Quclques 
Notes,* &c., averred that in the records of the parish 
of Notre Dame de la Chapelle, Briis.sels, it is stated 
that the .Sieur David Teniers, late of the Rue Haute, 
was buried in the church of the Coudeiiberg, at the 
side of the I’orte Rouge, on the nth of February, 
164S5. M. Van Lerius and others have affected the 
idea that this deceased person was one of the painter’s 
namesakes and relations. It is, however, certain 


th<it a notice was is.sucd of * a sale of the pictures 
of the late Teniers Ic Jeunc (“de Jonge*’), of the 
Rue Haute, would take place at his house there, 
on the 22nd of May, 1685, and following days.* We 
have seen that it was David III., and not his father, 
who lived in the Rue Haute. David 1 . being dead 
in 1685, of course David III. was called ‘ dc jongc.* 
On the other hand, it has been discovered in the 
registers of the Brotherhood of St. I.uke, that the 
mortuary debt of the'ancien Doyen,* David Teniers, 
painter, was paid between September 18, 1689, and 
September 18, 1690, which seems to leave no doubt 
that the master was dead before tliu earlier year. 
Another paper has been found, dated at the end 
of 1692, and .stating that * David Teniers, painter 
to His Highness,* addres.sed the Governor of the 
Low Countries in favour of his mother, Anne 
Teniers. 'I'his .seems to be a production of David 
1V\, who died in 1731, referring to his mother, 
Anne Bonnaren.s, who died in 1727. Anne Ikeughel 
was dead in 1656; the wives of David 1 . were 
Franiydise Frankcn and Jeanne van Maelbekc. 
Opinions arc in favour of De.scamps’ date, as ab<n'e, 
for tlic date of the decease of David II. We are 
not to suppose that he was very poor at this time. 
The last anecdote of him is to the effect that, while 
painting the portrait of a lawyer .seated in hi.s .study 
surrounded by books, parchments, and papers,* he 
observed, jokingly, to his sitter, that he had all his 
life u.sed ivory black in painting, but on thi.s occasion 
he had substituted bis last tooth, which harl just 
fallen out. After this wc may presume that lie did 
nut commit suicide. 

F. G. Stkmikn.s. 


♦ Surh a picture is described by Smith as No. 667, and, in 
1831, in the pusscssiun of Miss Harvey, at Chigwell. 


THE MINOR POEMS OF MILTON. 

ILLU.STRA’ren IJY SAMUEL PALMER. 


I N the biography of Samuel Palmer, by hi.s .sou 
Mr. A. H. Palmer, not the least interesting and, 
I may .say, touching element i.s tlic son’s unconscious 
revelation of his own filial loyalty and attachment. 
A son who really enjoyed and valued hi.s father’s 
society, who liked to take a share in hi.s artistic and 
intellectual life, to hear him read and interpret the 
poets he loved, to tj^iaw from liini something of his 
own inspiration, was a son of a very uncommon kind. 
But Mr. A. H. Palmer has proved his sense of filial 
duty, or rather his lasting filial love, by .something 
far more arduous than pa.ssing pleasant hours with 
one of the most amiable and most cultivated of men. 
He has actually imposed upon himself the terrible 


task of learning how to engrave, and to engrave well, 
that he might carry to fulfilment hi.s father’s cheri.shed 
projects in regard to Milton and Virgil. To tho.se 
who have never touched a <.opjK;r plate, such an cn- 
terpri.se may seem a light matter ; to any one who 
knows what line is, what tone and texture are, 
it is like ‘drinking the sea *-- la mcr d boire. 
The world know.s nothing of the.se tolls, of thi.s 
enduring patience, inspired by the love for a father 
in his grave. 

Before passing to the compo.sitions thcmscivc.s, 
I will explain the nature of the engravings. It 
would have conveyed a false impression to de- 
scribe them as heliogravures, yet heliogravure has 
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served usefully at an intermediate stage to place 
the drawing on the copper, after which Mr. A. H, 
Palmer bestowed much labour on each subject to 
bring it forward to the chiaroscuro and accents of 
the original. In some cases he was also obliged 
to translate the splendours of the original water- 
colour into monochrome. The result is an approxi- 
mation of style so close that it seems as if 
Samuel Palmer had worked on the? copper himself, 
but rather in rnez/otint than in etching. The 
student may compare the two by putting The 
Mlman, in the present scries, side by side with 
Samuel Palmers own etching of the same subject. 

1 remember how he told me • himself, with his 
usual fineness of analysis, that mezzotint could 
not replace etching, being, in fact, ‘ a cheaper 
process' — he meant in quality of shade. In a 
word, there is less transparence and less play of 
light and line in mezzotint and its imitations 
than in such etching as Samuel Palmer could 
execute. Still, in spile of this inferiority, there 
is, generally speaking, a quality in these en- 
gravings which is curiously like his (juality in 
water - colour, even to some peculiarities in his 
execution, which amounted about to mannerism, 
'I'herc arc the stipple, the sparkle, the crumbling 
t(juch ; the extreme softness here, the vigorous 
accent there, and the two opposites <»f evanescence 
and solidity. 

C<jmpositions of this kind ought not to be criti' 
cised as if they were direct representations of nature. 
The artist intentionally transfers us to the world of 
jujctry and the ideal. Nevertheless there is a great 
ilcal of substance in Palmer’s most ideal creations. 
The boles and branches of liis trees arc .substantial 
and woody enough. There is a most sturdy trunk 
of ‘ monuiuctital oak' in the illustr.'Uion of* 11 Ponsc- 
roso* entitled '/'he IVa/rrs Munnurin^^ and a vigo- 
rous study of branches in The brothers under the 
rine from ‘Comus.’ The hill-forms arc sometimes 
grand, as in the where they remind one of 

the scenery of Wales ; and there are very few skies 
in the whole range of landscape art comparable to 
that of the Eastern Gate, for the magnificent truth 
and majesty of their cloud-forms. This being said, 
I may be allowed to express some regret that the 
animals in Palmer’s drawings, and in these not less 
than in others, are often so near and so large that 
they rc(iuire more drawing than he was able to 
give them. His oxen arc too fat for working 
oxen, and they are almost invariably prc-sentcd so 
as to escape the difficulty of drawing the head, 
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which, hfid it been well done, would have relieved 
their heaviness. The oxen in the Eastern Gate, 
the Mornine^, and the I.ycidas^ are all alike too big 
and too formless. The human figures are better ; 
they are often beautifully placed, and tliey are net'cr 
.spoiled by a too prosaic naturalism. In a word, 
they always have style in the high artistic sense, 
but they arc not always adecpiately drawn ; for 
example, the lifted arm of the .shepherd in The 
Dell of Ganns. 

As to effect, Palmer was a thorough master of 
those effects which seemed to him most jK)etical. 
As a rule, though not invariably, they includcil great 
spaces of dark, broken by scattered lights, and there 
was generally a strong concentration of light in one 
place, given cither by a luminous jjart of the sky 01 
else by the great natural luminaries. He liked to 
break openings through a dark space, and this leil 
him to pierce his architecture in A 'Tourred City 
more, certainly, than 1 have ever seen stone archi- 
tecture pierced in r(\'ility. Tlie effect, however, in 
this noble composition is one of the finest after- 
sunset effects in the series. Palmer’s love of sparkle 
and coruscation would have been dangerous hail he 
been less refined. 1 believe he originally acquired 
that taste from the sharp and spotty lights which 
are so easily cut out in wooil-engraving. h'or my 
part, 1 like the quieter subjects best. The evening 
subject, the Cnr/e^o, seems t<j me bnjader anti more 
tranquil, and more permanently satisfying as art, 
than any of the coruscation pieces ; there is not 
much in the sky, only an open space of light above 
the flistant church, and, above that, a dark of 
formless cloud with a young moon and one star 
in it, and there are some rich and massive trees 
to the right, ami a light one, for contrast, to the 
left. In a word, it is hut the well-worn old 
classical composition, yet the old tune is played 
over again so sweetly that it touches us once 
again. This sul)jec.t has the tpiality of unity more 
C(.»m]iletcly than the Morning or The Lonely Toiver. 
The former is broken up into two or three subjects, 
anil in the other the solitude of the student’s 
tower (ill * II Penseroso’) is rather interfered with 
by shepherds watching a crowded flock, and a 
waggon travelling on a road. The matter in 
Palmer’s compositions was occasionally redundant 
(it is so frequently in the old masters;, but that 
was due to his dcr.ire to enrich every woik to 
the utmost, to give it all the meaning and all 
the wealth of invention tliat it could be made to 
hold. 


P. G. Hamkkton*. 
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XII. — Turner again. 


7 ''irRNMR\S advice was to paint your ‘iiu- 
j)rc.ssions/ but he meant by impressions 
something; vei}' different from the impressions of 
the modern impressionists, lie did not paint his 
impressions at (iiicc, but reserved them sometimes 
for years ; they dwelt and germinated in his mind 
until they had dcvelopeil into a pictured fancy, 
which exjJiessed the effect upon his mind of a 
particular scene, or series of scenes — the pictorial 
sum total of many * impressions,* sensual and mental, 
llis painted impressions were, therefore, hij^^hly 
organized poems, of which the material was indeed 
supplied by nature, l)Ut was so altered and rearranged 
in the process of composition, that the results were 
creations of which he was as much the author 
as Shelley of his Ode to the Skylark, or llect- 
luwen of tile Pastoral Sonata. Muller, on the con- 
trary, painted his impressions in a manner much 
more like the artists of the school of Manet and 
Dej^as. The impressions he painted were the im- 
[)ressions of the eye and of the moment, and he 
paintcid them at once in a sketch, and wIkmi he 
made a picture of the sketch, strove to preserve 
its freshness unimpaired, cither by elaboration or 
added sentiment. This apart from all extremes of 
impressionism is one of the characteristics of modern 
art — of the art of men who have lived since Muller. 
It was not tpiitc such a characteristic of the art of 
his time, and therefore M idler may he said to have 
been in a measure an innovator, an introducer of a 
new spirit among painters, or at least among water- 
colourists ; and it is for this reason partly that 
I have said more about him than about some 
earlier men. Another reason is that he was one 
of the first of English artists to visit the East in 
a purely painter -like spirit, and to bring back 
‘impressions* of it which were perfectly fresh and 
natural records of what he saw and had pleasure 
in seeing. His sketches in Egypt and Asia Minor 
arc still as unequalled in force and brilliancy of 
record and in the purity of their Eastern character, 
as they are in sheer .sketching strength. For- 
tunately the bcijucst of Mr. Henderson’s fine col- 
lection enables the visitor to the British Museum 
to study many of his finest sketchc.s of this kind ; 
and while he turns over the pages of masterly 
drawing and flashing r«)lour he will be reminded 
of no English artist who lived before him. • But 
at the same time, though he acknowledges their 
confident skill and their splendid colouring which, 
especially in some interiors with figures, will remind 


him of Titian or Rembrandt and sometimes both 
together, he may miss some indefinable quality 
wdiich is necessary to his full appreciation of a 
w'ork of art, though it be only a sketch, a want 
of human interest perhaps, a .sentiment, or mijre 
vaguely ‘ poetry.* 

Of that kind, or those kinds, of poetry w'hich 
u^e find in English landscape work, the balanced 
serenity of (’(jzens, the scenic loveliness of Barrett, 
the solemn humanity of Havid Cox, the raptures 
and rhaj)sodies of Turner, we shall find indeed 
little. Sudi poetry is scarcely to be expected in 
the sketches of a young man, especially in a strange 
Cf)untry ; but you wdll find little of it even in his 
more finished pictures either abroad or at home. 
But of the mystciy and romance of dead homes 
of ancient civilisations, and of another kind of poetry 
the poetry of first impression — of the moment — 
the keen appeal of the siglit to the seen, keenly 
responded to— ‘ of these kinds of |)oetry there is 
plenty in these skctc)¥!s. Of Mullc.‘r*s prodigious 
.skill and rapiility of execution, whether in oil or 
water-colour, there is no space to sj)eak, and wJiat 
furtlier can be said here of Muller shall be in the 
words of his biog/apher : — 

‘Miillcr knew well that a sketch ought not to be a 
finished work, but a vi\id, true, hut geniTalised impression 
of the scene ; :i sort of compromise, in fact, wherein the 
soul or spirit of the scene was caught and rapidly made 
his own ; in his later skelches of ICiiglish country scenes, 
especially those of the scenery near Bristol, which he loved 
so wc‘ll, \\\\^ poetical rendering of the subject is very striking. 
When about to make a sketch from nature, Miiller U)ok a 
careful survey of all that was around as w ell as before him. 
He then made his selection; but his art<knowledgt* and his 
imagination enabled him to .see mentally how the siibjoL t 
would ai)pear if treated by one of the grand old masters, 
and to that ideal he often Avorked in his finest skctclies. 
Hou' the subject would compose w’as always one of the first 
points which he considered ; and in carrying this out he 
never seems to have lost sight of the leading lines, nor to 
have neglected the assistance accorded by a very broad and 
happy arrangement ofylight and shade. 

‘ Miiller looked on the mere imitative process — however 
important — as the least essential of the rarer artistic quali- 
fications that are necessary to produce a truly fine sketch. 
And yet the cultivation (»f the imitative faculty never had 
been, and never was, neglected by him .... In his last 
journey to Jycia he kept up the good practice of careful 
pencil -sketching. 

‘As Muller’s career advanced he evidently felt more 
deeply the poetry w'hich is hidden in nature, and for which 
he sought nn expression, just as he had learned to seize on 
the salient points of every subject selected by him during 
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the latter years of his life— those i)oints I mean which were 
best calculated to express its character, sentiment, and 
feeling. It was thus with broad waslies and sweeps of 
his brush, supplcinented by rapid markings and hatchings 
that he conihined what np])earcd to him best in every 
scene, feeling instinctively, in a:»pyitig from nature, what 
objects it was desirable to sacrifice and discarcl, and what 
to retain and bring prominently forward. Sometimes — 
1 should, pcrha|)s, say almost always -he had to supply 
from his imagination wdi.al was wanting to crarry to com- 
pleteness the pic ture w'hich he had already idealised in 
his mind.’ 

Miillcr died in 1845 at the early age of thiily- 
Iwa, cut off like Girtin and^ Konington, before his 


landscape-painters many more, especially Robson, 
of painters generally, John Frederick Lewis, whose 
shade may well complain of the sjiacc allotted 
to Miillcr. Should the papers reappear in a col- 
lected form, these defci:ts may be made up and 
numerous other errors corrected ; but now* what 
space is left must be devoted to a few w ords abt:)Ut 
Turner, 

VVe left him in 1802, the year he w\’is elected 
Academician, the year of (jirtin’s death, the year 
probably of his first visit to the Continent ; it may 
also be said to have been the year of his emancipa- 
tion as an artist The magnificent series of large 
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gcMiius had reached its full development, but not 
witlnuit making his distinct mark in modern art, or 
attaining a mastery which has been rarely equalled. 
Like David Cox and Do Wint, and many another 
linglish latulscapc artist, his works have risen enor- 
mously in estimation since Ids death, but this has 
been the case even perhaps in a more marked 
degree with those of James Holland (i.StX)-iS7y), 
for Holland attained a much more modest celebrit}' 
in his life. Of this rich and tender colourist fgreat 
both ill oil and w-aler-colour \ whose railiant pictures 
of Venice arc among the master- works of the 
Hritish school, we give a small illustration from a 
drawing at South Kensington, and with this bar»^ 
mention of him I must close the list of the earlier 
Fngli.sh Painters in water-colour. As I d<i so, 
many names rise up to reproach me; of figure- 
painters several, especially Richard Wcstall, of the 
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drawings from the North, lielonging to the peritxl 
of 1798 1802, the Norham^ Warkwrthy and Kikhurn 
Castles, the Edinburgh, and a score of others, and 
many a fine but dark oil picture besides, were a 
sudtlcn revelation of the original power and poetry 
of the artist ; but they still, the wator erdours at least, 
bore the traces of (lirtin's influence in their breadth 
and simplicity, while their grave, contemplative, and 
restful spirit, reminds one now of Girtin and now of 
Cozens. It ivas f>f the latter no doubt he thought 
most, when he gained his first glimpse of that Alpine 
mountain-land <ir whicli no one else yet e.\ccpt 
Cozens had freely drawn the form or caught the 
spirit ; and made that wonderful series of sketches 
about Bonneville, St. (lothard, and the Grand 
(diartreuse, which, though they are only in chalk 
on grey paper touched lierc and there in a few 
ca.scs with a splash of colour, are yet remarkable 
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amonpst all his sketches for their vigour and truth. 
\Vc reproduce here a view of Koine fnjin Monte 
Mario, a pencil-sketch, with washes J>f colour* and a 
rapid study of a pilot-boat* both of them as masterly 
as they can wcrll be. Of the last, Mr. Riiskin wrote 
in his Catalogue of the Drawings by Turner, ex- 
hibited at Marlborough Ibmsc in 185S, that it was 
unrivalled : ‘ The figure of the old sailor throwing the 
coil of cable is, without exception* the most wonderful 
piect^ of energetic action I have ever seen rendered l)y 
iiHsins so simple* even Tintoret*s work not excepted.* 
'Ihis illustralitin (the view of Rome must be some 
years later)* if it serves no other purpose, will, at least, 
.sh«»\v how fully e([uipped as a draughtsman, how full 


measure the rivalry of any other artist* no matter 
with how superior a genius he may be endowed. 
Turner surpassed, but did not extinguish, his pre- 
decessors. Their work may look dwarfed and 
humble compared with his, as that of Goldsmith, 
or Collins, or Gray, beside that of Shakespeare, 
but it still stands, touched with the special grace 
of its origin, and safe to find admiration and 
sympatliy from kindred spirits. Turner’s gemius 
was vaster* mightier, broader* fed from a hundred 
affluents, but theirs was of a purer, simpler jet. 

And what is true of his predecessors and the 
colleagues of his youth as compared with Turner, 
is true also of those who lived and worked beside 
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f»f varietl energy and power, he was when he left 
Knglaml for the Continent in l<So2. .After this, the 
divtTgeiicc of Turner from the road followed by all 
his contemporaries ;who were not his imitaU»rs/ 
becomes dccidc^cl and unmistakable. Whether we 
regard the drawings for the * Southern Co.ist,* or 
the ‘I.iber Studiorum/ or ' Whitaker’s History of 
Kichmondshirc,’ or the ‘Kngland and Wales,* or 
his innumerable vignettes, or the ‘Rivers of I'rance*’ 
or his later drawings of Venice, he stands alone. 
Of the band of young ailists who met together at 
Dr. Monro's, there is no one who can follcjw his 
steps any more. In 1802 he had bc^alen all his pre- 
ilecessors on their own grmind. and was passing on to 
tlarc things uiuittempted yet in oil or water-colour. 

.And yet in saying that he had beaten them all 
on their own ground, some reservation should be 
made perhaps, for there is a personality, a ilistinct, 
if limited perfection, in the works of Cozens and 
Girtiii, and even of Ilearne, which defies in some 


him long after ‘ Poor 'I'om ’ was dead ; line of David 
Cox and De Wint, of (‘allcott and Stanrii‘lil, of Con- 
stable and C«)llins, of Muller and Holland. In other 
words, no comparison is possible, or, at least, useful ; 
for they did not, and could not, aim at the same goal. 
So far as they were unconscious, they were driven by 
quite different fi^rces ; s() far as they were conscious, 
they had almost opposite conce|)tions of their mis- 
sions as artists. How shall wc describe the dis- 
tinction between Turner and nt.arly all miMlern laiul- 
.scape-painters.^ A few years ago it would have been 
done easily enough ; it would have been thought 
suflTicient to .say that Turnei was an idealist and the 
rest realists. Hut many faults have been found with 
these distinctions, many confusions have arisen from 
ihcir use. 'l‘he claim of all artists with any poetical 
feeling to be called idealists can scarcely be denied ; 
and no idealist whose work is based on nature, and 
who.se endeavcjiir is to be true, but is a reidist also. 
The difference is more subtle and hard to grasp ; it is 
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in the character of the ideas which the artists aimed 
to express, the kind of truth that they sou{;lit to realise. 
I have said of Girtin, who may be accepted as tlie 
type of one class of artists, as Turner is of the other, 
that he used himself to express nature, whereas 
Turner used nature to express himself. Another 
distinction may be 
found in the en- 
deavour of the 
modern school of 
ICnjjlish landscape 
to be faithful to 
locality, whereas 
Turner s genius re- 
fused tf) be bound 
to localitj’, except 
in a very general 
sense ; they were 
local, whereas he 
was universal. 

Other artislsstrove 
to make their pic- 
tures as like what 
they saw as pos- 
sible in form and 
colour ; ’I’unier 
altered and rear- 
ranju*il forms to 
suit his fancy, and 
habit uall)' used a 
personal arul arti- 
ficial scheme of 
colour. The hu- 
manity of others 
was more or less 
individual and 
concrete and tem- 
poral ; 'rurner em- 
braced man in all 
agt's j»ast or pre- 
sent, and tlio future 
destinies of the 
race as well. In 
their retulering of 
light other artists 
gave the natural proportion of sh.ade, and in op- 
posing earth to 5>ky gave the former its balance o.f 
solidity, l uriier, on tin? contrai}' (ami more and 
more as he grew older), strained Nature nf hi t ilark- 
ncss and earth of her w'eight ; so that sky and land 
became almost criually ethereal, iinpondeiable, and 
luminous. Other artists endeavoured In simplify 
Nature as much as pos.sil;)le, so as to gain in breadth 
and unity ; Turner endeavourcil, on the other hand, 
to express as much of her intricacy as he cc»uld, 
filling every space with suggestions of infinite detail. 
Turner, almost from the first, w'as, more than other 


artists, the painter of the sun, the sky, and the air ; 
and in the end represented all phenomena as a web 
woven of sunbeams and mists. Ills chord of colour 
may be said to have been taken from the sky; and it 
is in his skies that he comes nearer to positive, as 
opposcil to relative, truth of colour. He pitched his 

key by the sunlit 
sky also more and 
more, so that it 
became lighter and 
lighter — a har- 
mony of yellow' 
and red and blue, 
mixed with the 
white and the 
lighte.st of gn-ys. 
He chose the 
higher end of the 
colour gamut, and 
sacrificed every- 
thing to keep in 
time; and in this 
lie followed not 
only his la.sti: and 
feeling but his 
genius, fi>r he was 
never so success- 
ful when com- 
posing iu deeper 

and fuller notes. 
Hi! could not get 
Ihi! lowxM' liar- 
monics with the 
richness and vi- 
bration of other 
artists, like Cox, 
1 ) e VV i n t , o r 
Mijlicr. He may 
he called an alto 
amongst colourists. 

It might be 
thought that an 
arlist who began 
life as a drangliis 
mail with other 
draughtsmen, and went on till late in life ihawing the 
same scenes in his native country which he and they 
h.id drawn in their xouth, woultl at IiMst in such 
ilrawings show strong affinity with his colleagues in 
the school w hich hi- helped w ith them to louiul ; hut 
it was not so. His wi ik. on the coiiti try. n lamed 
a slnmgiT affi u’ty with that of ailists like Co/ens 
llarret. and llonington, whose subject-i were Ica. t 
I’.ngJiNli ; and tlie cinitrast between it and that m 
men like (lirtin, Cox. and He Winl.UMs moM siiongly 
markeil in the* 1-jigIand and Wales ' series, which, with 
llie exi:ej)tion of one or tw'o comparatively earlx' clraAv- 
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injfs which were engraved for it, had no community 
with any previous work by any other artist. Trusting 
to Ciirly sketches for his farts, and to his memories 
for his * impressions/ his imagination com|Miscd beau- 
tiful visions of the different jdaces in Kngland and 
Wales the names of which the engravings were to 
bear. rhey were drawings of the greatest beauty 
and full of poetry; they often cxpre.ssed numerous 
atul noble ideas in just association v^ith the place 
depicted ; they wen? Ijased on the most iirofoiind and 
intimate knowledge of nature that any arti.st ever 
possessed ; Init both in the character of the ideas ex- 
pre.ssed, and in the truths they stnight to realise, they 
were as far asunder as possible from the work of the 
other artists to whom these papers have been devoted. 
A coiiipari.son between 'l urncr and his contempo- 
raries after is disadvantageous to both; for it 

can -scarcely be accomplished without bringing the 
peculiar defects of one side and the j)eculiar merits 
of the other into the .strongest |)ossible contrast. 

The Newcasllt:-on-'I’vne, I)y Turner, in the series 
of the ‘ Rivers of h'.ngland,’ will .show this as well 
as an\' other of 'J'liriier's drawings -especially if we 
i:< unpare it with ( lirtin’s drawing of the same place, 
engraved fi>r Walker’s * Itinerant * in the latter years 
<)f the eighteentli century, and ivpiiblishe<l in Millers 
' ruriKT and (tirlins Pictun-sijiic Views, sixty years 
since,* in tS5.|, Of the l iirner <lra\ving we give a 
plate, 'riie (liilin drawing was executed probably 
between i 7 t /3 and iSex), and 'I’lirncr’s within a year 
in two before 1S24. 'Hie chief aim of Girtins draw'- 
ing has evidently been fidelity ; hc‘ gives us the full 
width <»f the river with boats and shipping, its slojiing 
bankti of no great height, its briilg(?, and prominent 
towers and spires, in their proper places and of their 
right elevation, and the hills rising gently in the far 
distance. He givc.s us also the warehouse.s anti quay 
on the right bank, all somewhat common|ilaee and 
unintere.sting as pictorial material, and a bit of the 
crest of the commonplace cliff in the foreground, 
with a commonidace figure on it ; the wind is from 
the south, blowing soft masses of rain-cloud along 
the .sky, and carrying the smoke of the factories 
over the town. At the time it was taken Newcastle 
wa.s a much less active and a cleaner place than 
when Tuin(?r made his drawing, and he has made 
his Newcastle much more busy and crowded, and 
fuller of fumes and smoke. Perhaps never before was 
the artistic value of .smoke so thorotighly felt. It 
rises from a thousand chimneys, blends with the 
sky, and shrouds half the town in veils of twery 
variety of tint and opacity. As a composition 
Turner’s drawing ha.s an infernal majc.sly of its 
own, and is an infinitely finer picture than Girtin*.s. 

Not that this is of much importance in the 
comparison, for Girtin could mjikc fine pictures out 
of smoky towns, as wc saw in the Bridgenorth, 


and had perhaps taught Turner how to do so; and 
if he had lived on a.s Turner did, instead of dying 
in I1S02, he might have produced a still more noble 
picture of Newcastle than this of Turner’s. But it 
may be .safely said that he would not have obtained 
the satin? kind of beauty in the .same way. How 
did Turner do it? By altering nearly every part. 
One special value of Girtin’s drawing as a means of 
comparison is this -that it is taken from the same, 
or as nearly as possible the same, point of view as 
Turners. Perhaps the two artists, when youths, 
drew the town togethc?r sitting side by side on the 
same knoll; perhaps — and I think this i.s more 
likely — Turner used Girtin's sketch, or the engraving 
fi»r it, as the basi.s of hi.s drawing. Turner has 
filled up a good deal of the river, and hidden part 
of the shore, with sails and shi|)ping ; he has pulled 
the fon.'ground more into the rniildle, and has re- 
placed the figure by two, besides introducing others 
ill other places ; he has raised the land on both 
siiles of the river ti> an imposing heiglit ; he has 
raised all the towers and spires enormously, and 
made a spet'ial cxagg«.*ration of the shot -tower; he 
has uipc'd out the di.stant hills altogether, and .so 
increaseil the spact? for his sky, which is entirely 
his own. But if we examine the two bit by l)it, 
we shall find (iirtin s drawing constantly, as it were, 
ciopping up lK?n(?alh rnrner’s, llie smoke following 
the same direction in tin? .same curves, the .same 
lights and the same forms rci urring in the same 
pl.ices throughout, although not rc'iircsenling always 
the same things. If these coinciclcMices oaairred 
only in the buildings there would be more room 
for doubt, but they occur in the boats and the 
figures. However this may be. whether he worked 
from his own sketch or (iirtin's, or hnth. at U:ast 
one thing is clear, that Turnei’s aim was to make 
as imprcs.sivc a picture of the place as he could, 
can?lcss as to the amount of l(.K*aI truth he sacrificed, 
provided he retained a few prominent features ; while 
the aim of (iirtin and his fellows was to preserve 
as intact as [xissible the local truth, importing no 
bi?auty except of atmospheric effect. 

As to the strength* and jKiwer of Turncr*.s genius, 
his profound knowledge of nature, his .special feeling 
for its majesty and loveliness, for the sublimity of 
mountain and clouds and sea, his extraordinary skill 
and .subtlety of execution, arni all those other quali- 
ties of mind and hand which place him easily at 
the head of all landscape-painters, there is no room 
to speak here, even if there were any need. He 
must be studied by hiiivself, and there is already 
ample means of doing so w'ith the aid of the col- 
lection of the National Gallery and the writings of 
Mr. Ruskin, not to mention those of Mr. Ham(?rt()n 
and a hundred other writers. But in a history of the 
Earlier Kngli.sh watcr-colourists it has been impossible 
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to ignore the greatest of them all, I have therefore 
endeavoured, while avoiding anything like .in ex- 
haustive study of his work or life, to restrict iny 
remarks about Turner to those points in his career and 
achievement in which he is most closely related to 
those other earlier English watcr-colourists who were 


his contemporaries in youth, and who shared with him 
in the foundation and development of the water- 
colour art of lingland. Most of these artists [nirsued 
each a separate course, but still one parallel to tijat 
of the others. Turner soon began to diverge, and 
went off at a wide angle to his own special girMy. 

C0.SMO MONKlIOLSt:. 


THliOPIIILE GAUTIBR AS AN ART CRITIC 


I N the lives of dilettante lovers of the beautiful in 
the arts there are hours when convict km falters, 
when the riches of observation and contemplation, 
hitherto so highly treasured, seem mere idle dross, 
and the sick mind is haunted by such thoughts as 
p()sscssed the 'ramihi: iser when he dwelt on the hill 
of Venus. The creators of the beautiful fare, for the 
most part, diffiTcntly ; they have their daily task of 
action assigned them, they are absorbed in the joys 
and pains that attend the plastic struggle, the neces- 
sities of life happily leave thtin but little time for the 
sirlf-t<»rture of dubious analysis. Hut t<i the critic 
or art-lover who has followed (ioethe’s a<Kice, and 
sought in art a refuge from the ills of life, it seems at 
limes as if he had but won sirlf condemnation by 
isolating hims(!lf from the mysterious struggle aiul 
stress of eNisteiicc ; that his complacent ecstasies and 
rapturous admirations of inarvtrls of ihytluu and 
colcMjr had end<!tl in narrowness and sterility. lie 
feels the need to outstep the limits of self, to lireatho 
the air of action ; ho fears, with 'Vieck, that the man 
who has once been intoxicated with the seductive 
sw(u:tness of a bi’.aiitiful art is a lost man in practical 
life, (icnerally, he breaks not the idol he has wor- 
shipped so fervently, but his visits to the temple grow 
rarer. Henceforth, greater stress is laid on the moral 
functions of art; and the artdover, if he be also a 
Critic, tends to absorb art into the wider sphere of 
ethics. It is rare indeed to find a critic like (jauiier, 
who c.ontinnes his course unbrukenly to the eiul, 
measuring art l)y tlie staru.Iard of beauty and not by 
that of morality — or rather, (iieck-like, regarding 
beauty ami morality as one and the same. It is not 
often wc find a man confessing, towards the end of 
his (lays, that he has nothing to change in the ;ul- 
mirations of his youth; and that, though life may 
not have fulfilled all its promi.ses, yet art at least has 
never failed him. VVe cannot help respectfully ad- 
iniiing one whose life and art were guided by a 
single fixed idea — that of the beautiful ; one whose 
‘ ruling passion,* to speak in last-ccntury phrase, was 
Beauty. Nor have we a right to complain of the lack 
of human interest in his numerou.s works ; for it is 
poor criticism to demand of a man what he has not, 
or chooses not to give. He had taken the region of 
the beautiful as his province, and well did he occupy 
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it. He sought peace, indeed ; and was well content 
if left undisturbed by the multitude. \’et he did not 
avert his ryes entirely from the sordid miseries of 
life ; but, in contrast to Heine, accepted the world as 
it was — nay, even dimly hoped, with a h(»pc which 
seems, unha|)i)ily, destined to be foiled, that the pn^- 
gress of science would speed the day when machine.s 
should relieve inankiiul from nil tin? menial offHres of 
labour, and leave all free to cultivate at leisure tlieir 
intellects and garden- (>Iots. There is cv'cn a curious 
little.* preliminary sketcli of his in which he heM forth 
the promise, unfulfilled doubtless from tht! enormit}* 
of the undertaking, of a work which sluuild treat of 
a «iii(.'stion lU'glected by contemporary ailists. ()iir 
life wa.s spent, he saiti, amid unsightly invciilioiis ; 
and it was the duty of art t<* dower modern ci\ ili>.a- 
tioii with a pleasant envelope, so to speak -the 
painter and scnlj)tor sluaiild complete the woik of 
the medianiciaii. I.eljiun and David liad been able 
to mould to their will the externals of their era ; and 
though the swift advance of industrialism had left art 
stranded, yet the task was both possible and nei c s. 
saiy. In like manner, this ardent lover of Praxitelus 
and Leonardo, who is accused of disregarding the 
limes he lived in, was never weary of warning his 
brother artists that true art did not consist in the 
servile imitation of the idea of beauty as rcaH.^ed iii 
past ages ; but rather in the earnest endeavour to sec 
the l>eautiful in the present. Was not tlic most 
difficult f)rcblem in art that of painting what lay 
before the eyes and had not the great artists provi'd 
thc!ir greatness precisely by the .sirciuious idealisation 
of their immediate surroundings } 

Surely, then, the re is no need to attack this Ural 
attendant of Lady Beaut)’ as a defaulter in the cau.ic 
of humaniW. His ethics were simple enough, vet 
ever penetrated by the sunny optimism of his temjicr 
— rare gift indeed in this century of ours. 'I*ho deep 
enthusiasm for beauty, wliich led liim to dwell too 
long at times on the perilous topic of hunain beaut)*, 
was atteiidecl by a corresponding horror ai the ugli- 
ness of vice ; his love of order was displa)*ed in the 
punctual discharge of his daily duties as dramatic 
feuilletonist and writer of * sakuis,’ and in his mature 
dislike of that artistic Bohcinianism wliicli unreason- 
ably considers genius and di.sorder to be inscpTrablc. 

3 I* 
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In Gautiers art criticisms we shall find no ready- 
made sUjrc of aesthetic disquisitions ; in his love of 
clear fijrm he waves away metaphysics like G<K'thc 
or Landor ; he is confident that beauty is betlor felt 
than (‘xoressi il ; fijr definition he is content to para- 
phrase l^lato’s teachinjj in the * Symposium ’ and the 
* I'liaednis/ that beauty is the brightness of truth, 
lie knew not, or cared not, that Tlato usually har- 
lioured a Puritanic contempt for the visible, and 
considered the luraiitiful as merely one manifestation 
of the mathematical harmony that lay behind and 
beyond the visible world. .Shelley had a warning 
for those? who would ‘ lift the painted vt?il that men 
call life:* Gautier needs it not, the painted veil 
satisfied him, anil the same well-wor»i mi?taphor ap- 
I)ears in his passing definition of beauty as the 
vesture which God weaves with Ilis hand to clothe 
the world. Nor shall we fiiul in him an erudite 
archaeology ; nor, again, that popular anccdotagc 
which often serves for criticism. He does not step 
beyond th«? region of form and colour ; and his criti- 
cisms are, to jnit it succinctly, prose tratislations of 
the pictures he sees, and the reveries induced by 
them. But what brilliancy of colour and exquisite 
feeling for form in those prose translations and re- 
veries ! Kvery where the poet of* Mmaux et Camees* 
is conspicuous ; the poet who ever strove to wed 
form to idea, who boldly stated that ‘the inexpres- 
sible docs not exist,' who considi?red that art was 
nothing if not the means of surmounting the ob- 
stacles which nature opposes to the crystallisation of 
thought. His (?cleclic love of beauty and his sunny 
temperament led him to be almost too lenient in his 
distribution of praise. He declares with truth that 
no genius ever found in him a faithless admirer ; and 
the slightest touch of beauty in the work of any 
artist of any school instantly calls forth his admiia- 
tion. What, he cannot praise he pusses by witlioiit 
comment ; one enemy alone he never spares, and 
that is the so-called realistic school. He is never 
weary of telling its devotees that nature is only tlie 
means and not the end of ait ; that nature is otdy 
the material whereby the artist may express his 
personality. In every work of art there must be a 
.selection, a scheme of lighting, a feeling, a touch 
which expresses the soul of the artist. To use his 
own words, ‘ It is too often forgotten now-a-days that 
the aim of art is not the exact reproduction of 
nature ; but the creation, by means of the forms and 
colours nature gives u.s, of a microcosm wherein the 
dreams, scn.sations, and ideas inspired by the outer 
world may dwell and spring into birth.* If ugliness 
be selected in place of beauty, it alao needed idcali- 
.sation a.s much as beauty ; a subvetted idealisation, 
.so to speak, produced by voluntar}' exaggeration and 
stress on salient fcaturc-s. 

Gautier has been styled by a friend ‘the cos- 


mo{x>Iitan mirror of beauty ; * and his impartial com- 
prehension of Greek, Renaissance, Spani.sh, Flemi.sh, 
and modern art justifies the title. 'I'he Orient laid its 
spell on him, but his strongest note is the Grecian ; 
he has the Greek lucidity of cxpre.ssion, and the 
seldom melancholy he feels is the Greek sadness, the 
(ircek fear of colourless, formless dcatli, and the void. 
Thought now ii-days, he declared, meant sadness, 
unhappiness, sickness ; the melancholy vagucne.ss 
expressed in nineteenth-century music, that art sn 
congenial to modern feeling, which seems as if it 
would supplant all the other arts, did not .suit his 
plastic temp(?rarnent. The soul, he said, cannot be 
.sculptured like a Greek marble ; he knew well enough 
his own limitations, and that his talent was that of 
speaking in pictures. 

His eclectic love of beauty .serves also to explain 
his position with regard to the art of his time. He 
had begun life as an art student, but his early literary 
.success had .soon discovered to him h.is true vocation. 
One of the mo.st ardent of that band of Romanticists 
which makes the years about I4S30 a landmark in 
litcr.iture and art, he constituted him.self the fervid 
henchman (jf their common masters. Hugo and 
Delacroix ; and endeavoured to strike terror and 
disgust into the hearts of the Philistiue bomxrois by 
hi.s long locks and red satin waistcoat. Never before 
or since has there hiton a time when art and literature 
have been more closely united, or their interaction 
more profe^und ; paiiUers and artists simultaneously 
proclaimed the new gospel. It was a gospel that 
needed much purifying ; but time brought the re- 
meily, and tlie (lame of itself was too anient in burn 
long. Gautier possessed the gift of irony and 
humoiir ; and he was not long in descrying the short- 
comings of the lyrical passion, the reckless love of 
license ratlier than of liberty, the inordinate strain 
after individuality, which characterised the romantic 
poet or painter. He was not long in turning shafts of 
airy ridicule against his comrades ; broadly flashing 
keen light on their foibles in ‘ Lcs Jeunc France,* as 
it were the ‘ Pr^cieux Ridicules * of the romantic 
movement. He did not desert the cause; but rather 
turned his efforts towards re.straining the tide of 
romanticism within due limits, towards the preaching 
of the salvation ensured by due attention to the stern 
requirements of limit and nrm. It was Delacroix 
with him to the end ; but »%diniration of Delacroix 
did not hinder him from estimating Ingres almost too 
highly. To him, as to Goethe, the Gothic cathedral 
had to give way to the Parthenon ; but he .still pre- 
served a keen appreciation of the charms of I'eutonic 
mystery. Kxcrci.sing a deep influence on a younger 
generation, he stood before his contemporaries as the 
incarnation of the art-for-art’.s-.sakc doctrine both in 
literature and art ; a theory which has a .safer appli- 
cation to art than to literature, inasmuch as in the 
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latter the ideal wedlock of form and idea has a 
tendency to become a tyranny of form over idea — 
nay, the idea at times seems to have secured a 
divorce. 

We have seen (in a previous article) the thorough 
agreement of Gautier’s theories with the practice of 
Rousseau and Corot in landscape-painting ; his atti - 
tude towards Delacroix and Ingres, the rival masters 
of his time, will illustrate his principles with regard 
to figure-painting. Much has been written about 
Dclacroi.x, but little which has not been anticipated 
by Gautier. Hitherto the I'Vench school had pos- 
.scssed no colourist : Watteau, the best in this re- 
spect, was almost Ficmisli, and there was a certain 
hesitation in claiming Chardin, Proud'lion, or (Jros as 
great colourists. The chief merits of the h'rench 
school had lain in the same direction as those of 
their literature, with its profouiui rationality, clear- 
ness, sobriety, correctness of design. Grey iiV every- 
thing was the favourite tone ; even the false pastoral 
of lUmchcr was rose-tinted. n«)t red. Hut Delacroix, 
with his natural affinity to Rubens and the Venetians, 
rediscovered the jialette that had lieen K»st in the 
studii) of David, and dowered his nation with a great 
colouri.st. How dramatic were the visions which 
flashed on him, imperiou.sly calling for their trans- 
ference to the canvases whereon he recreated, in his 
own stormy image, scones from all ages and all 
literatures! He had felt all the fevers and flames 
of his time ; and (mark Gautier’s manner), like Cor- 
inthian bronze, he was composi'd of all the metals 
in fusion. Again (lautier clothes in imagery the 
simple fact that Delacroix had passed in turn under 
the influence of (iros, Gericault, Reynolds, Lawrence, 
and Boningtem. ‘ Like a warrior ehid in wcll- 
tempered, bright-polishcil armour, he reflected for a 
moment neighbouring objects, absorbing some of 
their tones and passing on, soon to reappi:ar in his 
own true colours.' 'I’hat Delacroix understood the 
anticiue in Shakespeare’s manner at once suggests 
a touch like the fullowing: — ‘Over these subjects, 
hitherto reduced to the immobility of the bas-relief, 
iu? spread the witchery (^f his c(»loui, and caused tlie 
purple tide of life to flush the pallor of the veins of 
iriarbl(\* The faculties of colour and design seem 
incompatible in their essence ; but (iautier will still 
defend the much-criticised drawing of Delacroix by 
declaring that it is learned in spile of faults visible to 
the mcri!st tyro, and that there flutters and trembles, 
as it were, a flame about the forms, which he fears to 
limit lc.st movement should be stayed. 'Lhe contour 
shall break rather than bar the impetuous sweep of a 
limb. 

Ingres and Dclacroi.x represented the extreme 
poles of art, yet Gautier’s art caiums were wide 
enough to embrace both. He defends the design of 
Delacroix, and secs a colourist in Ingres. Nay, he 


even welcomed a romanticist in Ingres, much in the 
same way as the Germans discover a Greek in 
Shakespeare. For, to Gautier, the man who at first 
had been accused of barbaric naivete and of wishing 
to return to the infancy of art, and who later served 
as standani for the classicists, was no academical 
copyist of Phidias and Raphael, but one who hail 
partaken of the eternal source of art which flows, 
cijually now as then, for all the truly initiated. Full 
of faith, and fervent priest of the religion of art. his 
proud, .sad, earnest countenance wore the true ponti- 
fical aspect. He served also as text for Gaiitier'.s 
doctrine that art should serve no religious, political, 
or philosophical idea or .system. It is the old refrain 
— that the poet, sculptor, or painter, who wields pen, 
chisel, or brush in the service of any sy.stem whatex cr, 
may possibly be a .statesman, moralist, and philo- 
sopher ; but his verses, statues, or paintings, an- 
.suspi!ct, in llial he has not underrstood that beauty 
ri.ses .superior to every other concept. 

Ary Scheffer is worthy of remark as having 
deserted Delacroix, the master of liis early manhood, 
for Ingres ; and also from the fact that he .secured 
that popularity which never fell to the lot of liis 
masters, Scheffer’s substitution of Ingres for Dela- 
croix was but one more instance of that crisis which 
comes in many an artist's life, when visions of the 
‘grand .style’ haunt him, and any form of art except 
the highest seems desjiicable. 'I’he style that was 
thoroughly mastered is laid aside, but dubious sue 
cess attends the couragc(>ii.s excursion into an un- 
known region. In Scheffer’s case the change resulted 
in the lo.ss of colour without the gain of line, and 
a meagre asceticism replaced the vague grace of 
his earlier manner. Scheffer was one of those 
wlu» can only behold nature thnmgh the medium of 
literature, anil his work.s were .so man)* illustrations 
of great writers. 'Phis voiy fact [)l.iced him at once 
in the .sccoinl rank of painters ; fur the true artistic, 
temperament needs but the glimpse of a contour ti» 
inspire it, and can discover a picture in an attitude or 
a fold of drapery. The true artist is also not too 
greatly iireoccupied by choice of subject, and the 
theme i.s almost indifferent. The .same remarks 
apply to Delaroche, another poiiular favourite (popu- 
lar from his very faults, says Gautier). I'hcre was 
conspicuous in him that confusion of litcratme and 
art which seemed so unrighteous to Gautier, but 
which ever attracts the attention of the many in 
France-- and, may we not add, in Fiiglaiul.' Dela- 
roche was a dramatist who had mistaken his instru- 
ment, in the same way as Scheffer was a transposed 
poet. 'I'he one was the Casimir Delavignc, tiie other 
the Novalis of painting. But the warin-hearled 
Gautier could nut dismiss them altogether unpraised ; 
and even in Delaroche, against whom in the ardour 
and confidence of youth he had tilted so often, he 
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finds a conscientious artist, who iinj^rovcd in each 
more nreent jiicture, who narrowly missed producinj^ 
a chef d'ivnvrc in his Christian Martyr^ and jirohably 
achieved miu: in tlic well-known Assassination of the 
Due tic Guise. 

I'or tliirtccn years or more Gautier wrote ‘salons' 
and countless articles on cnnlemporary artists which 
have not yet been added to the alnrady v«)liiminous 
collection of his works. There is no artist of whom 
he has iu»t spoken in his ‘ impeccable * style, but the 
fore;;oinf; analysis of his theories and temperament 
may serve to indicate his line of criticism. Gautier 


had the fjlft of objectivity, and could rapidly assimi- 
late the feeling of any given individual or .school. 
In his novels, travels, and criticisms, ho mirrored in 
turn the elements of beauty which he saw in the arts 
of those natifins who have given some lovely inter- 
pretation of the abstract ideal. With regard to our 
own, be sure that Gautier had dreamed over Rey- 
nolds and Gainsborough ; and we should especially 
like to .see in some continuing volume of the serie.s, 
the acc<iunt he wrf)tc of the ICnglish school as 
represented to the French in their Universal lixhl- 
bition of 1855. 

Garnet Smith, 
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Tin: F.xhil»iii«in tif Piclnres in Piisicl at the (jrosvciior 
(L'iIIli)', now ali'Hii to 1 will h.ivr lut-fi a siirpiiv to many 

piMiplc not aw.in- how a n'viv.il lliis inoiU* of work has 

liatl of lat»? ainon^r Kii;.:li‘.h artists. In FraiK 0 tin- an which 
tlu- ihawin;^s of I.alour hroiiRlil to prifrrmi (.|iialily has nc*vrr 
hci'n wholly out of us»^ or sIrIu, anti lli<* workers in pastel have 
haiuh-'d to^,'(Mlu.*i‘ in a Soeiil/ tit- Tliere is 

n<» rrason, to jiKl^e iioin tiu.* nnmhcr of Fn;.;lish cvam|jlcs in 
the (Ifosvetior, why a similar socii-ty should not be 0rj4.111iz1.-d 
over lirr*'., if ihi-ro wene any Rain t«^ art fi»ni\ r.ucli a liody. 'fhe 
rolk'Cliiin about In he dis|n'rsrd R,iint.-<1, of course, greatly in 
attiai'tioii from the inasUnly ibuiions of sonu- members of 
the French .Society just named. 'Fhe i)nMlu<:tions of MM, 
Ma<liaT«l, J. K. Illanche, K. I-cSy, Diihufe, L. L'llctmittc, 
F. Momenard, \c., illustrate all the cNCilleiuies of tech- 
nii|iic possilile to tlie tnediod, (!\cept, perhaps, the rapi<l 
‘colour iiole-t.ikiug’ to which pasUrl lends itself with pi.-culiar 
aptitmle. luiReiio Delacroix, for f.vample, was accubtiuned 
thus to jot down colour effects. 'Die Venetian I’aslels of .Mr. 
Whisilei, shown at the Fine Art .So< iel> rooms some years 
siner, weri- Lliaiming exaiiiplt's of tfi.it sort of thitiR : thr. 
hiih he has lent 10 the lu*osvcnor Kxhiliition aie «»f the least 
ailTninable. Many of our young painters show mucli elTicicncy 
with pastel. Mr. HiittanVs clever designs are hapjiily executcil ; 
Mr. Jaoomh Hood’s bright hoy^s head, A\r//>/i, is delightful; 
Miss F. Armstrong's rustic <,v///'c figvires, and laiuha apc, are 
fresh antl.rcnued. Many clever and acereditrd painters simply 
repeat in pasfi -1 the eflfeiis they <»hlain in oil; olhens, like Mr. 
Percy Pdgland in his btild ptirlraiuirc, struggle hnivcly with a 
mcdiiiin in which they are not »:juite at home. f)n the whole, 
the n»ck on which s<iine of the paslellists split appear.s to 
be a mistaken attempt to foin^ the ehalU drawing into effects 
peculiar to oil or water-colour, instead of seeking the speei.i! 
e.xcelU ncies of the dry method itself, whether the brilliance of 
the broad p«»int, die soft, pow«lery bloom of the rubbed surface, 
or the dainty sciniill.ition of the coloured touches on shadowed 
grounds. It has been surmised that some of the exhibitors at 
the ('•nis\tMi.')r (Jallery have used a mixed method, having 
re»H»iirse to the brush and body colours. If it be ko, the fore- 
going remark gains emphasis. 

Thk Winter Exhibition nt the Grosvenor (jallery, to open 
on the first day of January, will carry on the examples of a 
century of Rritish art up to the year 1S37, A few English 
pastels of the period will be included. 

Mr. Cai.dkkon, R.A., has been taking sketches at the Law 
Courts (luring the? recent political cause ceiidre, with a view to 
painting a picture that will embody portraits of some of the 
leading personages concerned. 

Lf.kd.s can now take standing with the other manufacturing 
centres in the matter of a home for the arts. I'hc permanent 


Art Gallery, opened in Oolnher, CDnt.iins the musr-um unirt 
and ve‘*tibiilir, a .‘jculptun' gallery, and six wcdl-lit pit luro 
galleries. The building has been inaugurated with n good loan 
(r.\hihiii(m of pictures from I.ondnii and provincial mu:-eums, 
and the nut lens of the in'i iiiauent .\rt Gallery has been f u nicd 
by some, generous donors. I'rofesst»r IIiTkomcr sugge.'.ted at 
the opening of the Gallery that the Art CommiUec should 
eudeavnur to obtain gifts t)f sketches and studies for pieiuies 
finm artists of mark, and weighted his advice; with a con- 
tribution from his own stores. 

'rili: Winter Exhibition of the Inslilute of Painters in t>il is 
;ibi»ut Oil an aver.ige of interest, but the lowering of the ^ky line 
has diminished the siiperahnndancc; of mediocre work, and 
greatly improved the :ippeaiain;o, 'I he .strength of the ci»ile.«. - 
lioii still lies in the handi i»f painters accustomed to c\hd>it 
lute. Portriiilnie ranks high with Mr. Shannon, Mr. S. 
.Solomon, Mr, If. (i. HeikmiUT, and otlurr spirit(;d, if somewhat 
aggressive, young art isi.s as representatives of tlie branch. In 
landscap-:, Mr. David Murray ami Mr. Alfred East are specially 
iifjtalile. We mark with pleasure tlic .steady [irogif^s of Mr. 
East, whtise work lets the n-ticeuri: and the delicately li;ilanci-d 
power of the true arlisl. A young painter, who also draw.s 
attention by a cei lain chaiactcri.stic vigour of chiaro.seiiro and 
giasp tif motive in familiar is Mr. 11 . Lorimor. 

Til F. awakened interest in artistic crafts !<; not confined to 
London or laigland. In Kdinhurgli has been open since 
No\eml)er a tine h)an collection of decorative handiwork, 
carving, tapestries, sewed woik, old English cabinet-work, 
eigliuemh-i entnry lu>us(‘ tiriiugs, ohject.s in hainineri'd brass, 
and so forth. ;\ memorial volume is brought out with illustra- 
tions of the aiiiic|iir furniture, and notes on the arts and crafts 
of the day in Scotland 

I'll 1C statistics of the Ecolc; d(!.s Iknux Arts, Paris, for this 
year show that no less than 1220 pupils have been under 
instruction. Of these it is notable that six hundn^d have liceu 
in the architectural classes, tvo hundred in exeess of the 
students of painting. The scholars at our own Royal Academy 
average about two hundred. 

Till-: old hall of Barnard's Inn, Holborn, one of the few 
specimens of mediaeval domestic architecture extant in London, 
is now filly tenanted by the Art-workers’ Guild, who offer to let 
the hall, with its court oftices, &c., on ‘off nights* for any suit- 
able purpose. The Hon. Sec. of the House Committee, Mr. 
Reginald T. Blomfield, 39 Woburn S(|uare, can be addressed 
on the matter. 

Tije Turner pictures hung in Room XIX. at the National 
Gallery have been taken back to the Turner Room, to maloe 
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Space for the four examples of John Constable, R.A., recently 
given by the artist's family, viz.. The Cenotaph^ Flatford Mill 
on the River (painted in 1807), The Glebe Farm, and FieTif of 
Hampstead Heath, 

The studio at Strcatham Hill of the late Mr. H. S. 
Leifchild has been opened during the last month, and gives 
a welcome occasion to the admirers of his original and virile 
sculpture, of seeing once again Siomc of his best works between 
18$8 and 1882. The finely suggestive cinhodimcnt of swift 
darting Oppottuniiy^ one of the last pieces hr exhibited at 
tlie Royal Academy, and most characteristic of his stnuiuous 
imagination, must be fresh in the mcmoiy. 

Thk loan Collection of work in water-colour and black and 
white by John Sell Cotman, of the ‘ Norwich School,* gathered 
at the Jliirlington Fine: Arts Club for the pleasure of meinhcrs 
and their friends, has proved of .much interest. Nr.aily ninety 
elrawings in colour, and over forty in sepia, pencil, and so forth, 
have: been lent by nieinhers and rollectors outside the Club. 
Among architectiiral subjects, in witich Cotinan's clean <nitline 
and frank brush work were peiailiarly suc cessful, we may name 
many sketches at nurham and studies of old Norwich build- 
ings, Sf. ImI'C s Chapel^ Nonviih^ Crosby IJall^ /i/s/topSi^ate, 
as it was before restoration, the old limbered Rtthhaus at 
Uleshadcv^ street view at Ahmon^ lliicc drawings of Mont 
.S 7 . J//V 7 // 7 , of which Mr. Ileseltine*'- smaller version is exquisite 
in clear and delicate forms. The studies on Moi/sehoM J/r tth 
arc strong in character, hut in landscape Coiman's colour 
sometimes errs on the side of over ciiide ruddy oerhres and 
assailant blues. l.)n<^ nr two somewhat hlottescpie, 

studios of tree’s arc delightful ill fca’liiig. 'Mie marine subiects 
are clear an<l luminous, but want characlc^r in wave* form. Hie 
best marine is a Siiiriicd drawing in broad pent ih Storm at 
Sea: il/f)cv///i, 7 //, lent by Mr. Kccvc!S. (.'otiiiaii's black and 
white work, scuno of which was done shortly before his death, 
t-’spccially loveals his g«iod draughtsmauship and well-undcr- 
sUmd relations. 

A SMAl.l. collection of oil paintings, classeil under (he. title 
of M^ihtoral Lanchscapes,* l>y Mr. William Kst.ill, a fnllciwer of 
French stylists in landscape, 'I'royon, Uaubigny, (.'oioi, has 
been shown by Messrs. Ihick & Kf‘id. In hannoni»»us t»»iie 
and poetical sentiment and a faillifiil following nl his models 
witliin a limited langc; of ideas, these paruorals afc to be 
commended. 

TitV'. six literary * sketches’ entitled * Art : A Commodity,’ by 
Mr. .Sheridan Forrl, which have reached our libr.iry table, are 
vciy amusing reading. The. writer has evidently a happy 
belief in his mission to expose the shams .and tricks of the 
pictiite trade in America and elsewhere; the cunning nianage- 
nienl of the art markets liy the middienicn to put mc.ney into 
their own poerkets ; tlie gullibility of the buying pu'Diic', and the 
cflTrontery of popular painters. He has also a racy way of 
setting forth and ilhistr.iting the inatier in li.ind, and is not at 
all trouliled by veneration for accepted masters. It would 
appear that the business of art in tbe Amcricran States sulfers 
very mucli from the abuses current ih F.ngland or Paris, ‘only 
much mote so.’ 'rhr big dctdcrs rule the market, make or mar 
the fortunes of young arlisl.s, and lead the public, more or less 
by the nose, and the little dealers follow suit on lower lines. 
Put the American appears to be particularly open to swindle 
by Parisian or rrcnnan exportations, and some of Mr. Ford’s 
revelations on this account arc very funny indeed. It is in- 
teresting to find a writer who has evidently the cause of 
American contemporary art at heart, «>f opinion that no 
attempts to .advance it by organizing local exhilhtions of the 
pictures of American painters have yet Ijcen of any use : the 
i)csl men do not support them ; in:iny arc non-resident, and 
have to .struggle with the protection dues. American artists 
find their best appeal is made in the Salon, or the London 
Academy, or the exhibitions in xMunir.h, or other Europcair-^ 
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art centres. Of the twenty-four painters to whf^m our author 
somewhat pretentiously and affectedly dedicates his sketches 
the greater number are cosmopolitan in training. We rather 
suspect that Mr. Sheridan Ford is nut free from. the bonds of 
clique himsedf, but he has at any rate an attractive courage : he 
lumps the late productions of Miincacsy, HenJ.imin Constant, 
Makart, and Vereschagin, under f)nc hand of sens.itionai 
atrocities, and hits off tlie 'nohlem.in' Sir John Millais as 
* uniting a mediocre talent with the income of .a prince amt 
the pretensions of a Iloru'ic Vcniet;’ hut has, on the other 
hand, the good sense to promise welconie to I.cnfiarli’s por- 
traits, and to speak reverent i.'tlly (»f the pictures of Mr. 
Watts, R..-\. The brochure is published by ‘ Otgani/cil Art.* 
hut whether this is a guild nr a peiiodiral we do not pretend 
to kiiow. It can bo h;id in l.ondoii of Messrs. Piitiinin X- Sons, 
King William Street ; and we lecominend its purchase to any 
reader who wtiuld enjoy a bilghtly peimeil /’.i/zmi' olThe seamy 
side of the nil- world, with ;i tine ring in it of .XimniiMii Immour 
and American penetration. It is too bad to pick out the plums, 
but it is iiTCsislildc to tell of the professional a»l appraiser of 
the New York conns, wliose judginent was 1 ailed on eertain 
objects. This gentleman si.iried by appraising himself, as 
knowing ‘iimrc about art than the Presidf iit of ilie National 
Academy r»f Design.’ .\ bust of Drestes was iimler examina- 
tion : asked if Dresles wa.s male or female, ‘ .She w.im a female,’ 
answcre.il the appraiser. Quesiinned on the V'fnits of Milo, 
whetimr if cracked or without an arm the statue would be loss 
valuable, answered, he had never seen a / >////.v of Milo ‘unless 
complete.’ Asked if he would have any opinion of .a line statue 
if cr.'irked, saiil he would aot, Aski.il how he eslim.iti'rl the 
value of a statue, said he 'sounded it to see if it was good 
material !’ 

Mr. W. S. Cm VI., M.P., rrpuldishes O^tiinledi^e Xr. .Sonsi 
his bright letters of travel contributed to tlie rnluiinis of the 
‘ Ikiriow News,* the K adiiig newspaper of the consiifuency he 
represents. Ilis ‘ Iriji round the World’ with his daughter 
appears to have hi.’cn made on the whole under ple.isaiil 
citeumslanccs, and with a cheery, as well as an itilclligent, 
power of enjoyuient. Mr. Caine is, of his century, ‘go-ahead,’ 
.ind predicts the advance of civilisation as the niie for the 
evils that nations are subjei i to. 'I’lie book furnishes a great 
d«Ml of practical information for a ‘tripper* over America and 
Japan and India, ;ind the. sketches of people and manners arc 
often graphir.'illy touched off. Anything like vivid and sugges- 
tive. descriptions of scenery are not to lie found ; Mr. Caine is 
no word -painter in that .sense; indeed, the grealci number of 
people who publish their travelling experiences .nc notably 
dcliricnl in the imaginative literary faculty on this head. Hut 
the profuse number of illustrations skilfully worked up from 
Mr. Caine’s own skei« lies and photographs by Mr. John 
Redder, or drawn, in case of buildings, by Mr. H. S. Dale, 
supply the deficicucics on this .si:oic veny saiisf.ictorily, and 
h.'ivc often much charm of niamicr, while .Mr. (.'nine vouches 
for their accuracy. 

Thk author of ‘ Alpi and .Sam tiiarics,’ .Mr. .Samuel Huticr, 
fills up by ‘ Kx V'olo,’ the vidume l>i:fore us on the .Sa, ro Afonte 
at Varalhi, the omissioii of Varalln Sesia from liis earlier work. 
Rightly he judged that here was surticicni matrri.il to fill a 
separate volume, espei iaily as the ground has been singularly 
little exploited by other vviirer.i. I he art of this S nro Monit\ 
dramatic, often sensational, curiously compiuin.led of plastic 
and pictorial, and marred by icahstic detail fi'r illusive i-ficrt, 
now’ repainted, decayed, or vulgarly resi.«ircd, repels the ordinary 
observer wiio has not lime, nor probably sulficieiilly tr.iinod 
vision, to perceive the rcmaikuble qualities mamlestcd 'ii this 
strange guise. Mr. Iliiller with much patience, ami with 
enthusiasm almost grotesque in its aggressive aliitude, has 
fiiuiid and set forih all that « tiiild lie lim ed of the history of 
the famous sanctuary, and has set others on the tiack ol siuh 
data as have escaped his own n’se.'irch ; for example, the e;irly 
editions of Caccia’s wovU, IS^*5 story of the 
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foundation of Qit Ikoly mount in pious imitation and rcniem* 
blame of }eru<iAtem« the sacred nty, and the Passion of our 
Lord« by Kern'idino Caimo, of the order of Fr.iti Osservantt, at 
the close of the fifteenth century, reads like a nunance with a 
touch of supematurahsin quite in consonance with the spirit of 
the time. Mr. Butler shrewdly surmises that the real object in 
formation of this important sanctuary and place of pilgrimage 
in a comparatively out-of-the-way region, was to set up 
lesistance to the tendency towards heietical doctfines from 
over the Alps, to which the robust scnn-(ierman population of 
the north Italian valleys inclined. Anyhow*, the sacred mount 
which Caimo only lived to see begun, became a centre of 
religious art and focus of pious devotion, numbering the holy 
Carlo Borromeu among other illustrious pilgrims. The growth 
of the series of chapels, some forty<five in number, was gradual 
The 'plastic figures in the earlier ones seem to have been of 
W(M»d ; in the cfiiirse of years de&triKtinn and rebuilding went 
on, and the strangest fate befell the figures, groups being broken 
up, statues meant for one place and subject transferred to 
anothei, and so forth. The crowning touch in such free-and- 
easy interchange seems that told by Mr Butler of two originally 
nude figutes of Adam and Eve in the (lardcn of Eden, which 
now do dutv, clothed in plaster drapery, as Roman sofdiers in 
the representation of the capture of Christ, Eve having, in 
addition, been furnished with moustache and beanl It it 
surmised that originally the chapels were to have been painted 
in fresco outside, and the plastic groups only to have occupied 
the interior. Eventually the terra-cotta figures ^formed part 
and parcel of elaborate compositions in which the background 
and mc*re distant figures painted in fresco, combined to form an 
illusively imitative and actual tableau of the events in the 
sacred story. The central figures in the group of artists em- 
ployed at Varallo Scsi.i in the sixteenth century w'ere Gaudenzio 
Ferrari, who worked there at tw*o distinct pctiods^of his life ; 
Tabachetti, whose otiginal name was Jean Baptiste Tabaquet, 
hailing, according to the last account, from Dinant on the 
Meuse: Giovanni d’Eniico and his brothers, all Valspsians ; 
and the unknown sculptors of the of the Innocents^ 

be they chiefly Gio Ant Paraccu or Michael Angiolo Rossetti. 
Mr. Butler is at p:iins to leinstate the claims of (laudenrio 
Ferrari to much of the sculptured work as well as the frescoes 
of the Chapel of the Crttclfirwn^m^ also of the VisH of the 


Magi: he does, mofedver, a great deal of quite unnecessary 
special pleading for Ferrari, who, if underrated by Sir Henry 
Layard, has received full meed of praise from other critic.s, 
Mr. F. T. Palgrave, Signor Moroni, and notably from Mr. 
J. A. Symonds, in an eloquent panegyric on the impetuous 
wing of the artist’s imaginative flight. But it Is on the discovery 
of Tabachetti, so to speak, that oar author plumes himself— an 
artist whose claims to fame have been merged in those of the 
school of Gaudenzio Ferrari tn gros. Among the collotype 
photographs which illustrate this volume are plates from the 
remarkable composition, the Journey to Ca/vafy^ containing 
forty-eight figures, which is Tabachetti's ca^ ojera^ and 
one from a single figure known as II Vechietto^ now one 
of a group in the Descent from the Cross^ but conjectured 
to have formed part of another composition; and it must 
be confess!^ that the realism of all these figures is of a 
very masterly and remarkable order, though one may 
not he able to endorse Mr. Butler’s highly-strung acclaim. 
It has been interesting, while reading this volume, to compare 
the author's ciiticisins with notes by the art writer and former 
contributor to the PokCFOLio, the late Mr. J. B. Atkinson, who 
carefully studied the art of this Soiro Monte in the year 1885. 
Oftlie Crucifixion Chapel he writes of the fresco background 
as in Ferrari's best manner, the plastic figures being inferior, 
agreeing here with Mr. Butler, as also in the case of th^ Magi 
Chapel, where the frescoes arc noted as sketchy but ‘ painted in 
the true fresco method, broadly and simply; the style grandiose 
and showy, aftei Fen art's manner.' The figures in the round are 
stated to be finely modelled, enpeciMly in faces, hands, and foot. 
Mr. Atkinson is strenuous, also, in note of the dramatic intensity 
of the Journey to Catvary^ which our author assigns to Taba- 
rhetti. *Thc paintings, though coars;; and damaged, show 
(iHudenzio Ferraii's style in strength and dramatic show.’ The 
horses and horsemen arc very fine, Uie figures of a lady and 
child arc beautiful We quote this corroborative testimony 
from an ai credited and iinparital witness, partly because Mr, 
Butlei takes up the cause of the art and artists of the Smro 
Monte at Varallo Sesia in such an oddly aggressive spirit, 
assoc i.itmg his advor acy,' moreover, with his peculiar theo- 
logical bias, xh^t the readet might be* inc lined tp disregard the 
critical value of his estimate, and undervalue a book of genuine 
personal ic<^rarch written with \igniii and freshness. 
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